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FOREWORD 


This book owes its inception to the suggestion of the German 
publishers Siegfried Engelhardt. Their idea came at a very oppor¬ 
tune moment for me, since in writing my book Skola Kombiniranja 
[Combination School], which appeared in Yugoslavia in 1951, I had 
discovered that no systematic attempt had ever been made to clarify 
the exceedingly ambiguous concept of sacrifice in chess. Accordingly, 
I was afforded the opportunity to draw on the profusion of material 
that a century of chess practice offered, to present and explain the 
numerous types of sacrifice, to indicate the grades of merit which lead 
up from sacrificial technique to art and, finally, after a review of the 
entire subject to arrive at a new and deeper insight into it. 

I began my task by studying Spielmann’s book Richtig opfern! 
[translated into English under the title The Art of Sacrifice in Chess]. 
This work by the great master and artist of sacrifice, who had been my 
friend and teacher during the years when I was a young master in 
Vienna, I had to go through and study closely, as it is the only 
preliminary approach there is to the sphere of sacrificial chess. As a 
matter of fact, I found in it not only many valuable suggestions but 
also the admission of the modest and thorough author that he was well 
aware of the fragmentary nature of his work; this is recalled in 
the words of his Introduction: ‘Later on perhaps someone will be 
found who will take up the subject now broached and treat it 
exhaustively.’ 

Now all at once I felt myself pushed into the role of one continuing 
and perfecting the ideas of this highly respected dead grandmaster, a 
fact which served to spur me on but which also occasioned some rack¬ 
ing of brains. Spielmann’s book turned out to be more like a prelude 
for a ‘Book about Risk in Sacrifice’ (‘Buch vom Opferwagnis’), 
strictly speaking, than one for the general theme of chess sacrifice. 
Spielmann, one of the greatest artists of sacrifice of all time, has tried 
in his work to identify the sacrificial style which has the highest merit, 
and this he sees in sacrifices entailing risk; the great province of the 
pseudo-sacrifice is left more or less untouched. My book, however # 
had to go into all forms of sacrifice, but especially those pseudo- 
sacrifices which by reason of their high artistic content deserve the 
term sacrificial art. Indeed, my book points for the sake of complete¬ 
ness and the didactic arrangement of material to two different but 
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equally high peaks of merit in sacrifice: one covers the artistic content 

and the other the risk in 9acrificial play. 

This discussion of how the undertaking originated may be supple¬ 
mented by an observation which seems to me to be psychologically 
very interesting. Spielmann was, next to Capablanca, perhaps the 
most pronounced exponent of ‘play by instinct' of his time, and this 
might have been the reason for his high assessment of bold but risky 
ventures. In one passage he wrote very characteristically: ‘play by 
intuition is unfortunately not quoted very high on the whole. Many 
chess-players, even not a few masters, are loth to admit subsequently 
that at a critical point they were guided by instinct, and some have 
been known to demonstrate how uncommonly far ahead and with 
what accuracy they had made their calculations. It strikes me as 
poverty-stricken rather than heroic.’ 

With regard to this statement, which explains much in Spielmann’s 
character, it may be remarked that all masters must break off their 
calculations somewhere and rely on their instinct, more precisely their 
powers of judgment. Where the demarcation line between instinct 
and calculation leaves off one cannot really say. At all events, the 
present-day tendency towards a logically reckoning type must have 
arisen more as a matter of fashion than genuine practical prudence, 
as is evident from the many time-trouble tragedies that occur. 

Be that as it may, in the realms of theory and chess writing one 
cannot do much by instinct; here one must proceed in real terms, 
based throughout on logic and calculation, and this I have tried to do 
in The Chess Sacrifice. 

In the latter part of this book I have dealt with many questions 
which until now have only been very superficially discussed in chess 
literature. In fact, I have taken the clarifying of the ways of chess 
thinking and the tracing of principles which enable correct positional 
assessments to be made as the two main factors by which the con¬ 
temporary philosophy of the middlegame is best rounded off. An 
advantage of my work may also lie in the fact that exactly these 
questions have been considered in the chapters on psychology and 
risk in sacrifice. Thus, as with many serious endeavours, here too 
the formulation of many important questions flows on into new 
problems . . . 


V. V. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The scene is a packed hall. On the stage twenty chess masters are 
engrossed in their games and behind them large demonstration 
boards show the progress of play to the spectators. Such is the 
spectacle of a great chess tournament of the present day. All that is 
discernible on such an occasion is the low murmur of the onlookers 
as they debate and weigh up the prospects of the players. But should 
one of the players make a sacrifice, the tenor of the whispering rises 
so that one may catch the odd comment from the throng: ‘Tal has 
sacrificed! Is it correct?' ‘Look here! Bobby will now give up his 
Queen!’ ‘Keres can now risk a counter sacrifice!’ 

Just as the spectators amuse themselves like this at a grandmaster 
event today, so they presumably also amused themselves more than 
100 years ago at the London Tournament of 1851, which opened the 
era of great chess tournaments. Only was the number of spectators 
fewer in those days and the great hero of the sacrificial style called 
Anderssen . . . 

Untold wise men have again and again stated that the sacrifice need 
not be an essential of our play at all and, moreover, that artistic chess 
need not be dependent on the surrender of material. For all that 
nothing can kindle the enthusiasm of chess fans to a greater extent 
than a sacrifice. 

This popularity of the sacrifice in chess has its grounds—and 
beyond these one must also suppose merit, since otherwise such mass 
enthusiasm would be incomprehensible—and these have remained 
preserved for decades, untouched by the negative criticism of some 
high-priests of the game. 

Rudolf Spielmann, one of the greatest artists of sacrifice in the 
history of chess, has admirably outlined these differences in apprecia¬ 
tion of the sacrificial style in the Introduction to his book The Art of 
Sacrifice in Chess: 

‘The habit of valuing a game of chess according to the amount of 
material sacrificed, is currently disparaged in expert circles. In a 
measure, this is justified, but yet is to be regretted. 

‘The expert has dipped so deep into the technique of the game 
that he cannot share in the simple-hearted joys of the people. He 
watches the play, not from the auditorium, but from the stage itself. 
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He is also, possibly, a little case-hardened. But chess-folk have 
preserved fresh and natural feelings, and enthuse now as ever for the 
combinative style.’ 

Referring to this proposition of Spielmann’s, let us take a closer 
look at the standpoints of the expert and the layman. The expert is 
unquestionably right about the fact that the vast majority of sacri¬ 
fices are little more than extensions of technique. On occasions, 
however, when an original idea is unfolded and the game is lifted from 
normal channels, even he will have to agree that here is an occurrence 
beyond the bounds of technique and accordingly will share the 
enthusiasm of the layman. It is in cases such as this that the dividing 
line between what constitutes art on the one hand and technique on 
the other is not sharp enough and the final decision is dependent on 
the category of the player. The master will regard most sacrifices as 
technique but the layman will consider any sacrifice which is beyond 
the bounds of his knowledge as a work of art. 

There is another aspect of the sacrifice and again one in which the 
biassed expert has little regard for the ‘natural feelings of the chess- 
folk’. When a player makes a risky sacrifice, or what Spielmann terms 
a real sacrifice, then elements of character are concerned in the 
outcome. In such cases analytical calculation becomes impossible 
both for the expert and layman, but still more so for the spectators; 
the sacrifice will be risky—intelligent and well judged perhaps, but 
still risky. The expert may entertain doubts but then think how he 
will later submit the combination to detailed analysis in order to distil 
the truth from it. For the sacrificer himself and for his onlookers it is 
quite another matter. His consciousness is seized by the tension of 
the actual struggle, and the sacrifice he takes as a sign that a decision 
is near. The spectators presume that behind a risky sacrifice there 
stand all the fighting qualities which belong to the worthy individual. 
Theoretical knowledge, positional and endgame technique, the calm 
and endurance of the master, all these the spectators can to a greater 
or lesser extent admire, but a fine, bold sacrifice creates a still deeper 
impression. It has an inflammatory power, which inspires and forges 
a bond between the player and spectators. There are thus good 
grounds to justify the attitude of the chess fans to sacrifices, but they 
probably grow rather pale when looked at through the eyes of an 
expert well versed in the mysteries and science of the game; but against 
this objection let us set the fact that chess is not an exact science. 
By the will of both the great masters and the ches9 fans it is still a 
game, and the attributes of character which an element of risk in 
sacrifice indicates stand high at the top of the qualities it requires. 
Lasker once wrote: ‘I love the power, that wholesome power, that 
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enables me to risk all in order to achieve my goal.’ This proud state¬ 
ment by a great fighter is highly fitting in our context and certainly 
discloses the basic attitude to the concept of risk in sacrifice. 

The Legitimacy of Sacrifices 

Spielmann wrote in the 'thirties that it was a blot on the spirit of the 
age to consider a sacrificial style as inadequate. Today things have 
changed; master chess has become more dynamic and there is a greater 
readiness to sacrifice. It is not only that almost all the great chess 
personalities since Alekhine have displayed the dynamic style but 
also that the more extensive theoretical probing of the game has led 
to an insight that fully justifies the methods employed by Capablanca 
and Alekhine. As in other walks of life, it is possible to transform 
matter into energy: one can sacrifice pawns and obtain useful 
tempi in return; our play is more dynamic and free and sacrificing has 
become a more legitimate weapon. A dynamic conception of the 
play is necessarily accompanied by a greater readiness to sacrifice. 
The chess matter vanishes, so to speak, and in its place appear tempi 
and positional advantages; the whole phenomenon we call a sacrifice, 
but we could just as well speak of a transformation of values, which is 
another way of expressing the legitimacy of sacrifices. 

The developments in chess have above all stimulated the growth of 
sacrificial technique, with the result that the ability to transform chess 
matter up to its full value is now regulated by a system of principles 
known to a great number of players. 

Although progress in sacrifice has largely moved along the lines of 
technical development, nevertheless the art of sacrifice, which reaches 
its peak of expression in sacrifices entailing risk, has not been neg¬ 
lected. In this sphere too there is much new knowledge that we can 
draw from the many distinguished performances of present-day 
masters. 


The Arrangement of Subject-Matter 
The title of this book has already committed us to giving a complete 
coverage of all aspects of sacrifice. We came to the conclusion that 
even the apparently simple questions of elementary technique should 
not be neglected, since hitherto the many types of sacrifice have not 
been systematically expounded in a single work. For this reason we 
have also had to adopt a different scheme from Spielmann’s in The 
Art of Sacrifice in Chess. The most important thing for him was to 
separate the pseudo-sacrifice and with it sacrificial technique from the 
real sacrifices so that he mightlay the chief stress on thelatter. That 
was a valuable way of throwinglight on one of the main aspects of the 
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chess sacrifice, and we also come back to this in Chapter 10 of this 
book. But first we have to acquaint the reader with many other 
aspects of sacrifice which are more easily understood and yet also 
useful in practice. 

In the first chapters the reader will find a systematic presentation 
of the numerous types of sacrifice which have their place in the 
dictionary of the educated chessplayer. Then the very important 
question concerning compulsion and time in sacrificial play has to be 
explained; with this the sphere of technique in sacrifice is rounded off. 

With the chapter on the role of psychology in sacrifice we begin to 
dig deeper, in order to go on to consider the other main aspect of the 
subject, the question of sacrificial risk. The final chapter on the part 
played by ‘luck’ in sacrifice is in the nature of a supplement. In this 
way we hope to be able to satisfy various expectations and provide a 
large circle of readers with instructive entertainment. 



THE ELEMENTS OF SACRIFICIAL TECHNIQUE 


Of all the concepts to be found in a dictionary of chess it is the one 
concerning sacrifice that covers the most varied ground. The 
purely superficial fact of a surrender of material is called a sacrifice, 
without any mention being made of the intrinsic meaning behind it. 
The whole operation may amount to an equal exchange, it may lead to 
a recovery of material and an additional gain, it may even mean a 
real sacrifice—in all these cases one often speaks of a sacrifice. Let 
us consider this varied application of the concept of sacrifice in a 
schematic example. 


I 



Here White, to move, plays 
l.RxKt 

By everyday definition this is an exchange sacrifice (i.e. an ex¬ 
change of values). 

I. PxR 2. BxPch K—Kt3 

3. BxP 

White has in reality not sacrificed at all; he has obtained a Knight 
and two pawns for his Rook, and that is not a sacrifice but an ex¬ 
change. White could conjure up a real sacrifice, of little point here, 
admittedly, by the continuation 1. R x Kt, PxR; 2. P—B4? 

There is a third possibility in the position if we place the black Rook 
on KRl. There then follows 
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I. RxKt PxR 2. BxPch K—Ktl 

3. B x R K x B 

In conventional terms White’s action involves sacrifice and yet, far 
from sacrificing, he has won a pawn and established a winning 
position. In such cases it is more suitable to speak of a pseudo¬ 
sacrifice; but it would be still better to keep the concept of sacrifice 
out of it altogether. 

Let us here bring in an example from another walk of life and 
apply the concept of sacrifice in order to show how inadequate the 
usual chess definition is. If a businessman invests effort and money 
in an undertaking without any guarantee of success, one can indeed 
speak of sacrifice. But when a man puts £10 in a savings-bank and 
withdraws his deposit with interest years later nobody can say that 
there is any sacrifice involved. In the latter case one could not even 
use the idea of a pseudo-sacrifice, as the notion of a sacrifice is 
generally reserved for those instances in which a degree of risk is 
entailed. We chessplayers, however, must bear patiently with our 
customary all-embracing definition of a sacrifice until such time as 
the present terminology is modified. 

Having thus taken up a position with regard to the concept of 
sacrifice, let us now acquaint ourselves with the elements of sacrificial 
technique. 

The Sacrificer’s Table of Values 

It is perhaps somewhat surprising that we should stop to investigate 
what is accepted as a rather elementary topic. Yet it is certainly 
necessary to look at the exchange values of the pieces if we seek a 
clear insight into the nature of sacrifice. When a player gives up 
material he ought to be conversant with the principles behind his 
sacrifice and, indeed, a wise player should be aware of the various 
subtle differences that can influence the conventional material values. 
Many errors and mistakes in sacrificial play can be traced to the 
player’s faulty appreciation of the background to the accepted 
material scale. 

As a result of long experience the following exchange values may 
be assigned to the pieces: 

Pawn 1, Knight 3, Bishop 8£, Rook 5, Queen 9£ 

In addition to this many textbooks consider that in the endgame the 
King, which of course has no exchange value, is worth 4 units on the 
scale. To this one can also add that undeT normal circumstances a 
pawn is worth three tempi. (Many books are content to mention 
that a Bishop is slightly stronger than a Knight; I maintain that 
the difference is a good £ unit, i.e. the value of a single tempo.) Now 
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let us examine the exceptions and deviations in the material scale, 
which after all only gives the values under average or ideal conditions. 
The deviations may be summed up as follows; 

(1) The exchange of a Knight for a Bishop constitutes a gain of J 
unit; if, however, a tempo is lost in making the exchange then 
nothing is achieved. A Knight, entrenched in a strong square, 
may well have arrived there by using several tempi and in such a 
case it may well be appropriate to exchange a Bishop for it. In 
general in all operations we must consider the question of tempo 
balance. 

(2) In the course of a game several significant changes may occur 
in the accepted material values that affect the ‘rate of exchange’. 
These changes are really only another expression of the players’ 
elTorts to increase the value, so to speak, of their pieces, i.e. the 
tempi at their disposal become absorbed into the position of the 
pieces. Many positional sacrifices have their basis in the change 
of values arising in the course of play. 

(3) A further modification to the normal values—and a very 
important one for the player considering a sacrifice—arises out 
of the degree of co-operation possible between certain pieces. 
A classic example is the well known formula: two minor pieces 
equal a Rook and two pawns. According to our scale the maxi¬ 
mum value of two minor pieces is Gf units whereas a Rook and 
two pawns are worth 7 units. This formula is only intelligible, 
therefore, if one inserts from J to 1 unit for the value of the 
possible cooperation between the two minor pieces (as a rule the 
Rook can only work with the pawns with difficulty). 


Let us now examine the important factors of tempo balance and 
co-opcration between pieces in some simple examples. 

2 



In this position White has a slight advantage in development and 
he might consider the following exchange operation. 
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1. BxP? PxB 2. KtxP Q—Kt3 

3. Kt x R Kt x Kt 

An experienced player would never go in for such a transaction, 
which leaves White with undeveloped major pieces while Black's 
minor pieces can co-operate well together; Black has obtained at 
least equality. White has thus given up his advantage to no purpose. 
The inadequacies of the calculation can be explained in terms of 
tempo balance. The two minor pieces which White exchanged in 
the course of the operation were worth more than the 6$ units allotted 
to them on the material scale. It had cost White three tempi to 
bring them to the diagrammed position and these tempi were lost in 
the course of the exchange. Black had given one tempo to playing 
his pawn to K3 and, although this is lost in the exchange, the loss is 
offset by the gain of tempo with .... Q—Kt3. 

This simple example shows the importance of tempo balance in 
any continuation involving sacrifice or exchange. 

Our next example is an instance in which the exchange of two minor 
pieces for a Rook and two pawns favours the player who remains 
with the Rook and two pawns. 

possible for Black’s minor pieces 
to co-operate, but White’s Rook 
combines well with his passed 
pawns. The offside position of 
the black Bishop and the gains of 
tempo achieved by 37. P—B5 
and 39. P—BG make all the 
difference and enable White to 
win. 

40. B—B4 

41. R—Q8 P—K4 

42. R—QKt8 Kt—Bl 

43. P—Kt5 K—Q3 

44. P—Kt0 Kt—K2 

45. R—KB8 B—Bl 

46. RxP Kt—Q4 

47. RxP KtxKtP 

48. R—R7 Kt—Q4 

49. R x P ch K x P 

50. P—K4 

And White won. 

Such examples, which could be 

multiplied any number of times, 
teach us that the conventional 
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Capablanca-Lilientkal. 
Moscow, 1936 


35. KtxKtP! R x Kt 

36. BxP ch R—Q2 

37. P—B5 K—K2 

88. B xR Kt x B 

39. P—B8 Kt—Kt3 

40. P—B7 

It is clear what has taken place. 
The exchange has made it im- 
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material values must only be 
taken as a casual guide and that 
caution must be exercised, es¬ 
pecially in the subtle cases in¬ 
volving tempo balance which 
arise frequently in sacrificial play. 

I can round off these state¬ 
ments with a special example in 
which the great Lasker is seen as 
the victim of the mechanical 
application of the table of values. 


4 



Lasker-Capablanca. 
Havana, 1921 


It is White’s move in this 
position (from the 12th Game of 
the World Championship Match). 
He needs only to gain one unit 
on the material scale, but he 
thinks he can do even better and 
therefore takes the exchange. 

17. Kt—B7? 

A weak and misguided move 
probably caused by the fact that 
Lasker was demoralised and worn 
out by the tropical climate. 
Correct was 17. QxP!, and if 

17. R—Ql, then 18. Q— 

B4, followed by capturing the 
second pawn or strengthening 
his position with P—B3 ana 


Kt—Q4. If 17. Q—Ktl, 

18. QR—Ql! is good for White. 

17. Q—Ql 

18. Kt x R Kt x Kt 

Now White has two Rooks and 

a pawn against a Bishop and two 
Knights, which constitutes an 
advantage of more than one unit 
on the material scale. Yet far 
from having the better position 
he, in fact, stands badly. The 
white Rooks are passive and have 
little chance of combining effec¬ 
tively, whereas Black’s minor 
pieces are free to undertake a 
variety of manoeuvres. Lasker 
was certainly mistaken when, in 
his book on the match, he describ¬ 
ed this position as being equal. 

19. R—Ktl B—K3? 

Here Black errs; after 19. 

B—Q5 ch!; 20. K—Rl, B—K4; 
21. Q—Q2, Q—B3 Black would 
have had the powerful threat of 
playing his Knight from Kl to 
KKt6, leaving White with a 
dismal position: he would have to 
lose at least two pawns to avert 
the danger. 

20. P—B3 BxRP? 

Here .... B—K4 was still 

very strong. After the text move 
the game peters out to a draw. 

21. R—Rl B—K3 

22. Q—Q2 P—R3 

23. Q—KB2 P—KR4 

24. P—KB4 B—R3 

25. B—K2 Kt—B3 

26. Q xP Kt xP 

27. Q x Q ch Kt x Q 

28. BxQRP P—Q4 

29. B—K2 B x P 

30. B xP B—B2 

31. QR—Ql Drawn 


Degrees of Sacrifice 

When considering the question of material values it is also logical to 
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study the degrees of sacrifice. By degree we mean the difference, 
from a material viewpoint, between the amount sacrificed and the 
amount gained. This difference, expressed in units in the table of 
values, determines the order of the degree. 

Degree I. Into this category comes the pawn sacrifice, the sacrifice 
of a minor piece for two pawns, the sacrifice of Rook for minor piece 
and pawn, the sacrifice of Queen for Rook, minor piece and pawn, and 
the sacrifice of two minor pieces for a Rook and pawn. 

Degree II. Here we consider the sacrifice of two pawns, of Bishop 
or Knight for a pawn, Rook for minor piece (whole exchange), 
Queen for Rook and minor piece, etc. 

Degree III. This category includes the sacrifice of a minor piece, 
Queen for two minor pieces. Rook for two pawns, etc. 

It is unnecessary to go right through the list. The reader may care 
to follow the possibilities through to Degree IX, which is a sacrifice of 
the Queen without any material return. What must be emphasised, 
however, is the fact that as the degree of sacrifice rises so also does 
the risk to the player who is giving up the material. As a rule the 
threats and forcing operations afforded by a sacrifice should be 
related to the amount of material surrendered. The basis for this 
reasoning is to some extent obvious. As the degree of sacrifice rises 
so also do the resources of the defending party. He can reply with a 
counter sacrifice and by giving back part of the material possibly 
turn the position to his advantage. 

In sacrifices of Degree I it is obviously impossible for the opponent 
to give back part of the material. A counter sacrifice of one unit 
will merely redress the material position. This accounts for the 
frequency with which one meets sacrifices of Degree I in practice. 
Pawns are often sacrificed in so-called gambits in order to gain time 
and in other phases of the game a sacrifice of Degree I can be made in 
order to gain a later compensation. Thus we may regard sacrifices 
of Degree I as gambits. 

The situation is different with sacrifices of Degree II. The oppon¬ 
ent is very often given the opportunity to soften the blow by a counter 
sacrifice of Degree I and thereby retain a material advantage. Thus 
the element of compulsion in sacrifices of Degree II must be already 
considerably greater and the calculation of combinations sharper. 
Degree II could be described as the classical degree of sacrifice; for 
it covers a variety of cases which are admired as great sacrificial 
games. 

Sacrifices of Degree III and beyond as a rule contain threats that 
must restrict the time for counteraction. 
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These deliberations on the degrees of sacrifice, which all ex¬ 
perienced players will have come across in, so to speak, ‘fiesli and 
blood’, cannot be passed over; for they form the basis of economy in 
sacrifice and serve warning against excessive material surrender. 

Fundamentals in Sacrificial Play 
We will now discuss a series of fundamental concepts and terms 
which play a role in sacrificial chess. The following example should 
help us in this. 

Yet Black has a way out: he 
declines the offer for the moment 
and offers a counter sacrifice. 

1 . R—B 8 ch! 

2. K—Q2 

Naturally if 2. B xR, then 
2 .P x Q, and Black wins. 

2 . R—B7 ch 

3. K—Kl P xQ 

Black refutes White’s sacrifice 

by this delayed acceptance of it. 

In this position White is 4 ,. p_Q 6 c h R x B 

searching for a forceful winning 5 p_Q 7 Kt_Q 3 

move and two ideas involving 5 . p_Qa = Q R xP 

sacrifice have to be considered. White’s game is lost, since 
Let us examine each in turn. Black has a big material ad¬ 
vantage over the Queen. 

1. QxR! 

This is the correct winning The following example is a 
move, a forcing Queen sacrifice further illustration of the differ- 
that Black is unable to decline. ence between active and passive 

sacrifices. 

1. PxQ 

2 . P—Kt 6 

And the passed pawn queens. 

So this sacrifice was both forceful 
and correct. Now to the second 
possibility, which proves to be 
incorrect. 

1 . Q xP? 

This threatens 2 . Q—B 6 mate 
and cannot be answered by 

1 .PxQ owing to 2 . P— 

Q 6 ch and mate next move. 


6 
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White has two variations in 
which he can offer material: 
he can either make a passive 
Bishop sacrifice with 1. P—KR4 
or an active sacrifice with 1. B x 
RP. Let us look at both of 
them. 

1. P—KR4? 

The passive offer is unsuitable 
to the needs of the position. 
Admittedly, if Black were to 
accept the offer, the signs are that 

White would win: 1.P x B?; 

2. P x P, Kt—Q4; 3. R—R4, 
K—Bl; 4. P—Kt6 with a strong 
attack. But passive sacrifices 
have the drawback that they can 
be declined; they can, as it were, 
be ignored. 

1. Kt—R2! 

Now White still has another 
attacking possibility at his dis¬ 
posal, that is a further opportun¬ 
ity to play the active 2. B x RP. 
However, the right moment has 

already gone, and after 2. 

P x B; 3. Q x P, QKt—Bl; 4. R— 
R3, P—KB4[; 5. R—Kt3 ch, 

K—Rl Black’s defences are in 
good order. 

The immediate active sacrifice 
is correct. 


SACRIFICE 

1. BxRP! P x B 

Black can hardly decline this 
since White has captured the 
KRP and also threatens 2. Q— 
Kt5. 


2 . QxP P—B4 

Black has nothing else; if 

2 ., Kt—Q4; 3. B—R7 ch, 

K—Rl, then 4. B—Kt6 ch and 
mates with Q—R7 ch and QxP. 


8 . QR—Kl 

Prevents the reply 3. 
B—K5. 


3. P x P 

If 8. .... B x Kt; 4. P x B, 
Black is helpless against R—Ktl 
ch. 


4. P—KR4 p x P 

5. P—QKt4 

And Black has no satisfactory 
defence against R—R3 followed 
by R—Kt3 ch. 

The active process has again 
proved to be the correct one. 
There are cases, however, where 
the passive sacrifice can play its 
part. 


The Pseudo-Sacrifice 

If a sacrifice leads to mate or forces the return of material ‘with 
interest’, then one speaks of a pseudo-sacrifice. In some cases 
even a quite clear positional sacrifice can be classed as a pseudo¬ 
sacrifice, particularly where it leads by force to an obvious advantage 
in position. A combination involving a sacrifice can be several 
moves deep and have a number of sub-variations and yet, if a clear 
advantage is obtained, it must be regarded as a pseudo-sacrifice and 
not as a real one. 

This simple and severe definition, which was laid down by Spiel- 
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mann in his book The Art of Sacrifice in Chess, deserves supplementing. 
There are undoubtedly pseudo-sacrifices which are exceptionally 
difficult to calculate, especially when they call for hidden finesses, 
whereas it is possible for real sacrifices, on the other hand, to appear 
more risky than difficult. This definition, therefore, can only be 
observed approximately and. formally, and, if need be, one should 
also keep in mind the artistic content of the sacrificial idea. 

Accordingly we arrive at a new classification, which distinguishes 
sacrificial technique from sacrificial art. Here the demarcation 
line is not only very unclear but it also depends on playing strength. 
An experienced player would undoubtedly class the vast majority of 
pseudo-sacrifices that occur in practice in the realm of sacrificial tech¬ 
nique. We have therefore included the pseudo-sacrifice within the 
compass of sacrificial technique and, in so far as we are considering 
them according to their ‘artistic content', we have arranged our 
examples in ascending order of merit. 


The Mating Sacrifice 

A simple example of the mating sacrifice occurs in the following 
position. 

7 I 8 




Spielmann- Tartakover. 

Alarienbad, 1925 

White, to play, continued 

1. Q—R6! QxRch 

2. B—Bl 

And Black is unable to avoid 
mate. 

In the next example more is 
needed; White must make several 
sacrifices. 


1. Q x R ch! K x Q 

2. Kt—Q7 ch! B x Kt 

3. B—R3 ch K—Ktl 

4. R—B 8 ch B x R 

5. R—K 8 mate 

A good example of the mating 
sacrifice, but it does not, how¬ 
ever, exceed the bounds of sacri¬ 
ficial technique. 
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Parma-Ramirez. 

Malaga , 1963 

White, to move, produced a 
mating sacrifice. 

1 . RxB! 

This could also be classed as a 
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sacrifice against the castled posi¬ 
tion or a guard-removing sacrifice. 

1. KxR 

2 . R—Kt3 ch K—R2 

3. B—Kt6 ch! 

The first point; if now 3. 

P x B, then 4. R x P and 5. Q x P 
mate. 

3. K—Kt2 

4. B—R7 ch! 

The second and decisive point. 

3. KxB 

4. R—R3 

And Black cannot avoid being 
mated. In this example one can 
already speak of an inner artist¬ 
ry contained in the attacker’s 
pointed Bishop moves. 


The Profitable Sacrifice 

A sacrifice that finally leads to material gain, i.e. profit, is desig¬ 
nated a profitable sacrifice. Again we grade our examples so that there 
is a perceptible increase in their artistic content. 
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Trifunovic-Zita. 
Baden bci Wien, 1967 


In this position White makes a 
typical profitable sacrifice. 

1. KtxP! PxKt 

2 . R x R R x R 

3. R x R Q x R 

4. Q—K8 ch K—R2 


5. B x Kt ch P x B 

6 . Q xB 

And White won thanks to his 
extra pawn. Although the com¬ 
plete combination lasted six 
moves the whole effect lay in 
the sacrificial stroke 1. KtxP. 


11 



Duz-Khotimirsky-Capablanca. 
St. Petersburg , 1913 
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Here Black uses the profitable 3. KtxQ, RxKt; 4. R—K7, 
sacrifice to net a pawn. B—R5; 5. B—Q5, and White 

wins. 


1. KtxP! 

2. PxKt B xKt 

And 3. P x B is answered by 

3. QxB. The Cuban’s 

combination lasts only two moves 
and yet is not without charm. 
The preliminary guard-removing 
stroke, 1. KtxP!, is some¬ 

what unusual and therefore diffi¬ 
cult to foresee. We shall now 
gradually expand this artistry 
which we note in Capablanca’s 
‘small combination’ and widen 
the scope of the pseudo-sacrifice 
in the process. 
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Gligoric-Maiulovii. 
Novi Sad, 1955 


White, to move, won as fol¬ 
lows. 

1. P xP! Q xQ 

2. PxP 

An intermediate move outlin¬ 
ing the fact that the threat of 

3. P xR = Qch is naturally 
worth more than the Queen. 
If now 2 . R—R 0 , then 


2 . Q x QKtP 

3. B xQ 

And White won with his extra 
pawn. The kernel of the idea 
lay in the intermediate move 
2 . PxP, and yet in its entirety 
it remains just a small combina¬ 
tion and no real sacrifice. 
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New Orleans , 1954 

In this example White uses the 
sacrifice to gain a pawn. 


1 . KtxP! PxKt 

2. B x Kt P x B 

3. R x B R x R 

4. Q—Kt3 ch K—B2 

5. QxR 

The small point that we see 
here could be easily overlooked 
by many players. It is clear that 
we were dealing with more than 
an ordinary pseudo-sacrifice. 

Lest the reader still doubts 
that a profitable sacrifice can 
contain a high degree of artistic 
merit, we ask him to consider the 
following example. 
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Grunfeldr- Alekhine. 
Carlsbad, 1923 


5. K—Kl, KtxPch, winning 
the Queen. 

2. Kt—B5! 

The first point. 

3. P x Kt Q—B5I! 

The famous Alekhine finishing 

touch. This quiet Queen move 
wins a whole piece. 

4. Q xQ 

If 4. Kt—B3, then 4.Q x 

Q, while if 4. R—Kl, then 
4.Q x Kt, et c. 


In this position Black won 
material by force, using an 

extremely subtle sacrificial com* 
bination. 

1. RxKt! 

2. P x P 

White hoped to refute the 

sacrifice with this move. If 

2. P xR, then 2.BxPch; 

3. K—Bl, Kt—B5; 4. QxKP 
(or 4. Q—Q2, Q—B5 ch; 5. K— 
Kl, Kt—Q6 ch, etc.), Q—B5 ch; 


4. R x R ch 

5. Q—Bl B—Q5 ch 

Resigns 

In this essentially profitable 
sacrifice one can indeed speak of 
sacrificial art. The actual classi¬ 
fication as a real or a pseudo- 
sacrifice in no way detracts from 
the merit involved. 

We will now defer detailed 
examination of the question of 
the artistic content of a sacrifice 
until we come to consider the 
element of risk. 







* 2 * 

FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS IN SACRIFICE 

With this chapter we begin an examination of sacrificial chess that 
aspires to a to some extent systematic ennumeration and explanation 
of a variety of sacrificial methods and terms. We shall consider the 
sacrificial theme from different angles in the belief that we will in this 
way gain a new insight into it and the reader pick up useful tips 
for practical play. 

At first sight the title of this chapter may appear odd, but it should 
soon be obvious that the concept of a functional element is a fruitful 
one. I made this concept the basis for my earlier book Skola 
Kombiniranja, in which I divided the moves into their separate special 
functions, into functional elements, which cannot be further sub¬ 
divided. It is customary to regard the individual move as a unit, 
an atom, so to speak, in the chess universe. In fact, the simplest 
move consists of a number of functional elements. This notion may 
appear a platitude, since one does not even come across it in element¬ 
ary textbooks; yet these neglected functional elements contain many 
secrets of chess art. 

Let us consider the simplest of all moves, 1. P—K4 in the initial 
position, and investigate its functions in order to show the multi¬ 
plicity of elements it contains. The first player’s motives for playing 
1. P—K4 are well known: a diagonal is opened for the Queen 
and for the King’s Bishop, and two central squares are placed 
under control, i.e. Q5 and KB5. The drawback of 1. P—K4 lies 
in the fact that it places an unprotected pawn in the centre, a factor 
that Black strives to turn to his advantage in various openings. To 
these well known—and for the opening expert important—elements 
we can add a long series of other functional elements which are for 
the present immaterial yet may be of significance in later play. 
Thus, 1. P—K4 deprives the squares Q3 and KB3 of protection, 
clears the square K2, blocks the square K4, interrupts two diagonals 
(KRl—QR8 and QKtl—KR7), clears (lengthens) the K file for White 
and shortens the K file for Black and, finally, interrupts White’s 
fourth rank. Thus, far from being simple, 1. P—K4 is in fact quite 
complicated and the functional elements which compose it may 
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influence the later course of the game to a significant degree. 

Functional elements are at work in all chess moves and are an 
important factor in every phase of play. The influence of functional 
elements may be diminished in the endgame or in a purely positional 
situation but they bestow their stamp on combinations through the 
fact that they are better able to promote decisions in, so to speak, 
more concentrated and compelling conditions. For this reason one 
can also label functional elements as combinational elements. In¬ 
dividual moves are also inspected for functions in problems, and there 
the most advanced thematic explanations are to be found. 

One acquires combinative ability almost entirely through ex¬ 
perience just as one masters one’s mother tongue without studying 
grammatical rules. To the mature player the understanding of 
combinational elements is as useful as grammatical knowledge is to 
the speaker or writer. 

We shall now ennumerate the following functional elements in 
such a way that the reader can clearly recognise both the nature of the 
elements in question and the types of sacrifice conditioned by them. 

Attack and Multiple Attack 

By attack, in this context, we mean a threat to an opposing piece. 
If a move attacks two enemy men, then we speak of double attack; 
likewise, if a move has many threats, it constitutes a multiple 
attack. 
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This is a case where White 
sacrifices a Knight for two pawns 
in order to institute a decisive 
double attack. 


2. QxPch B—K2 

3. B—R3 

Threatening 4. B x B, QxB; 
5. Q x R ch, a variation in which 
the double attack on King and 
Rook reaps its reward. 

3. R—QKtl 

4. Q—K5! 

A simple attack on the Rook at 
KRl and a latent threat to the 
Rook at QKtl; this materialises 

after 4.R—Ktl; 5. B x B, 

QxB; 6. Q x R ch. 


4. P—B3 

5. Q—K6 

Threatening 0. B x B, QxB; 
7. B xKtch, etc. 


1. KtxP 


P xKt 
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5. R—Kt2 

If 5.K—Bl, White wins 

by 6. B x B ch and 7. B x Kt. 

6. R—B8 Q x R 

7. Q x B mate 

A double attack by a Knight 
or a pawn is often referred to 
as a fork. In Diagram 16 White 
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employs a sacrifice to prepare the 
position for a particularly effec¬ 
tive Knight fork. 

1. B—B6 ch RxB 

2. R—Kt8ch! KxR 

3. Kt x R ch 

The first Knight fork, immed¬ 
iately followed by the second. 

8. K—Kt2 

4. Kt x R ch K—Ktl 

5. Kt x B 

And White wins with his extra 
Rook. White has sacrificed a 
Bishop and Rook in order to win 
a Bishop and two Rooks—a 
luxurious example of a profitable 
sacrifice. 
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W. Becker-Jung. 
Eberstadt-Bensheim, 1948 


In this example Black is 
stretched out on the floor by two 
pawn forks and a final Knight 
fork. 

1. P—K6 ch 

The first pawn fork. 

1. QxP 

If 1. B xP, the fork 

2. P—KB5 wins. 

2. B x Kt ch K x B 

3. P—B5ch 

The second pawn fork. 

3. B x P 

4. Kt—B4 ch 

The concluding Knight fork 
that wins the Queen. 

THE FUNCTION OF SQUARES 

Even influence over vacant 
squares, which is found in all 
moves in chess, can be the sub¬ 
ject of a combination. Particu¬ 
larly instructive are those ex¬ 
amples in which the control of 
certain squares prepares the trap¬ 
ping of an opposing piece. The 
following example is in this 
category. 
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Engels-Eliskases. 
Porto Alegre, 1948 


Black, to move, made an 


instructive exchange sacrifice. 

1 . KtxB! 

2. BxR? 

Better was 2. R x Kt. 

2 . Kt—B4! 

Black now controls two im¬ 
portant squares, White’s KKt3 
and KR4. He threatens to trap 

the Queen by 3.P—R3, and 

this is not to be averted. 

3. B—B6 Q—QBl 

4. B—Kt7 Q—QKtl 

And White resigns. He can no 

longer prevent the loss of his 
Queen. 


Guarding 

The simple or multiple guarding of a th eatened piece may be 
regarded as a functional element, although it is rarely seen as the 
content of a sacrifice. The following position, however, may serve 
as an illustration. 
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Winter ~L. Steiner. 
Hamburg , 1930 


White, to play, calmly ignored 
the coming check on his Q4, as 
he had noticed an original double- 
guard move at the decisive mo¬ 
ment. 


1. P x Kt Q x P ch 

2. K—Rl Q—B7 

3. R—KKtl R—K8 

With a double threat of mate 

by either 4. Q xR or 

4.R x R. Yet White has 

a way out here, consisting in a 
double-guard move. 

4. B—K8! 

Now the KKtl square is doubly 
defended and the danger averted 
(this is equally an example of 
the battery motive discussed 
later). 

4. QxB 

5. KR xR BxR 

6. P xP R—Kl 

7. B—K4 
And White won. 
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ESCAPING 

The straightforward escaping 
action of a piece that is in some 
way threatened also makes up a 
specific functional element. 
Naturally this idea seldom forms 
the theme of a sacrifice, but we 
have included two examples for 
the sake of completeness. 
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In the above position both 
White’s pieces are attacked—the 
Knight directly, the Bishop in¬ 
directly. By means of a pawn 
sacrifice White first secures the 
escape of the Bishop with check 
and then moves the Knight and 
wins Black’s pawn. 

1. P—Kt8 = Q ch K x Q 

2. B—B4ch K—Kt2 

3. Kt—K5 

And White has a won position. 

21 

(See following diagram) 

Here White uses an escape 
sacrifice to bring about a drawn 
position. 



Study by L. Prokesch, 1939 

1. K—Kt4 P—K7 

2. R—B1 ch K—Q5 

3. K—B3 P—Q7 

4. R—B4 ch! 

The Rook is sacrificed and the 
possibility of Black’s queening on 
the QB file is nullified. 

4. K—Q6 

5. R—Q4 ch K x R 

6. K x P Drawn 

Now follows a series of func¬ 
tional elements which e^en more 
clearly illuminate the structure of 
most combinations and offer a 
rich harvest of knowledge. We 
wish at the same time to point 
out that the names of the follow¬ 
ing types of sacrifice correspond 
to their characteristic functional 
elements. The reader thereby 
gains a clearer insight into the 
structural relationships of sacri¬ 
ficial combinations, and in some 
cases the possibility is opened 
up of, as it were, synthetically 
brewing up a sacrificial combina¬ 
tion out of the familiar functional 
elements. 
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Decoying 

Decoying is a typical functional element of many combinations and 
consists in the luring of an opponent’s piece to a certain square. The 
followingexamples show variousforms of decoying and help to explain 
the idea of the driving sacrifice which it introduces. 
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Lasker-Euwe. Nottingham, 1936 

White won as follows. 

1. P—QKt4 BxP 

In order to avoid the loss of a 
piece Black is compelled to 
accept the driving sacrifice. 

2. Kt—B2 

The Bishop decoyed to QKt5 
is now attacked by means of an 
escape move by the Knight, and 
the result is a double attack on 
Bishop and Knight; Black loses a 
piece. In this two-move com¬ 
bination three elements play a 
part—decoying, escape and 
double attack. 

23 

(See following diagram) 

1. R—R8 ch! 

A driving sacrifice which Black 
is unable to decline. 

1. B x R 

2. Q—R7 ch K—Bl 

3. Q x B ch 



Karaklaic-S. Nedelkovic. 
Sombor, 1957 


Having decoyed the Bishop to 
KRl, White is now able to 
capture it with check. 

3. K—K2 

4. Q—Kt7 ch Kt—B2 

If 4.. K—Q3, then 5. Kt— 

K4 mate. 

5. Q x Kt ch K—Q3 

6. Kt—K4 mate 
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N imzovitch-Marco. 
Goteborg, 1920 
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Here White, to move, carried 
out a driving sacrifice with his 
King’s Knight. 

11. KtxP! QxKt 

12. Kt—Q5! 

The Queen has been decoyed to 
K4 so that this powerful move— 
a battery salvo, as we shall see 
later—might be interpolated. 

12. Q—Q3 

If 12. QxB, then 

13. Kt— B7 mate. 12.Q—- 

Ktl fails against 13. Kt x B, 
K x Kt; 14. B—R3ch, K—Kl; 
15. B—Q6. 

13. B—R3 P x Kt 

Black can do no better than to 


give up his Queen for the three 
minor pieces. According to the 
table of values this represents 
approximate equality, but the 
tempo of White’s attack decides 
matters in his favour; Black’s 
lack of development naturally 
also contributes to his defeat. 


14. BxQ 

P xB 

15. B x B 

K xB 

16. P—K5 

Kt(3)-Q2 

17. Q—Q6 ch 

K—Ql 

18. P—B4! 

P— QR4 

19. P—B5 

R—R3 

20. Q—Q5 

K—K2 

21. Q xQBP 

R—QB3 

22. Q—Q5 

P—R4 

23. Q xRP 


And White won. 



Cases where the enemy King is decoyed deserve special attention. 
There are three distinguishable forms: (a) Simple King decoying; 
(b) Drawing forth the King; (c) The King hunt. 
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In this position it is the King 
of the great Lasker (White) that 
suffers the indignity of being de¬ 
coyed. Admittedly, the game 
was played in a simultaneous 
display many decades ago. Las¬ 
ker’s opponent, Loman (later a 
master), continued as follows. 


1 . R —B5 ch 

2. K—Kt5 R —KR5! 

The pawn is prevented from 

queening. 

3. KxR P—Kt4ch 

The decoying of the King to 

KR4 enables this pawn move, 
which clears the KKt2 square, to 
follow with check—gaining a 
tempo. 

4. KxP K—Kt2 

And Black won. 


In the next diagram White won 
by twice decoying the black King 
to the same square. 

I. R—K8 ch B—Bl 

If 1., K—R2, then 2. Q— 

Q3 ch wins. 
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Vidmar-Euwe. Carlsbad, 1929 


2. R xB cli! K xR 
The King is decoyed to KBl 
for the first time, where it is 
exposed to the battery of Queen 
and Knight. 

8. Kt—B5 ch K—Ktl 

4. Q—B8 ch! K x Q 
Back to KBl for the second and 

last time! 

5. R—Q8 mate 

A repeated decoying of the 
King from one square to another 
is called ‘drawing forth the King’. 
In some special cases it may even 
be the Queen and not the King 
which is drawn out. 
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von Holzhausen-Tarrasch. 
Frankfurt , Main , 1912 


SACRIFICE 

Here White, well known as a 
problemist, surprised his power¬ 
ful grandmaster opponent with a 
sacrifice drawing out the King. 

1. B x P ch K xB 

2. Kt—K6! Kt(Q2)— 

K4 

Black refuses the second oiler, 
preferring to give up his Queen. 

If 2., KxKt, then 3. Q— 

Q5 ch. K—B3; 4. Q—B5 mate. 

3. Q—R5 ch K—Ktl 

4. KtxQ R x Kt 

5. Kt—Q5 Resigns 

It is interesting to note in pas¬ 
sing that Reshevsky fell victim 
to an almost identical sacrifice 
by his traditional enemy Fischer 
(New York, 1959). 
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Leiser-Buscaglia. Geneva, 1957 

This position offers White the 
opportunity of a refined form of 
tne above combination; more¬ 
over, the concluding King hunt is 
not to be scorned. 

1. KtxKPI KxKt 

2. Q x P ch! K x Q 

3. R—Qlch 

With the King drawn out the 
hunt begins. 
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3. K—K5 

4. R—B4 ch K—B6 

5. R—Q3 ch K—Kt5 

6. B—K2 ch K x RP 

7. R(B4)—B3! Resigns 
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Somers-Spa-ssky. Antwerp , 1955 i 

Here Black first forced the | 
white King to KR4. 

1. R—R5 chi 

2. K xR Q—R2 ch 

The brief hunt begins. 

3. K—Kt5 P—B3ch 

4. K—Kt4 P—B4ch 

5. K—Kto K—Kt2 

6. Kt—R2 

White is helpless against the 

threat of 6.Q—R3ch and 

7.Q—Kt8 mate. 

6. Q—R3 ch 

Resigns 

Our two previous examples 
concluded with a King hunt, an 
action in which practical play is 
particularly rich. The King is 
driven along by a series of checks 
and threats and finally meets its 
doom. Here are two further 
illustrations of this theme. 
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Kotov-Bondarevsky. 
Leningrad , 1936 


Black, to play, trapped White’s 
King. 

1. Kt—K5 ch 

2. K—K3 

If 2. K—Bl, then 2. 

B x Kt; 3. B x B, Kt x B; 4. P x 
Kt, Kt—Kto, threatening 

5.Kt—K6 ch and 5. 

Kt—R7 mate. 


2. P—B5 chi 

This deco) r s the Knight away 
from guarding KB2 and blocks 
White’s KB4 square. 

3. Kt x P Q—B7 ch 

4. K—Q3 Q x B chi 

A brilliant Queen sacrifice; 
three minor pieces now combine 
to deliver mate. 

5. K x Q B—B4 ch 

6. K—Q3 Kt x Kt 

mate 
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The next example [see diagram 
over), from a game at odds, was 
concluded by White as follows. 
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2. Q x Kt chi 

3. Kt—Kt5 ch 

After successfully drawing the 
King forth White now starts the 
King hunt. 

3. K—R4 

4. B—K2 ch K—Kt3 

5. P—R5ch K—B4 

6. R—R4! P x Kt 

7. B—Kt4 ch K—K5 

8. P—Q3ch K—Q4 

Or 8., K—K6; 9. B—Bl 

mate. 

9. B—B3 mate 
Diverting 

In diverting operations the action of an enemy piece on one or more 
squares is cancelled when the piece is forced to move away (is 
diverted). This functional element is typical of many combinations, 
and when it is effected by a sacrifice we speak of a diversion sacrifice. 

have had the reply 1. QxR; 

but now after 1. Q xQ; 

2. R(7)—R7 he is unable to 
prevent 3. R—R6 mate. If 

1.R—B3, then 2. Q x Q ch, 

R x Q; 3. R(7)—R7 and mate 
follows. Thus Black is forced to 
resign. 


L, Schmid-Peirosian. Friendly 
game. Saltsjobaden, 1952 

In this position White sacri¬ 
ficed his Queen. 

1. Q—Q6 ch! 

To divert the black Queen 
from guarding the QR2 square. 

If 1. R(7)—R7, then Black would | Ivkov-Lengyel. Beverwijk, 1964 
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In this example White sacri¬ 
fices the exchange in order to 
divert the Queen away from the 
defence of certain squares. 

1. R xB! Kt xR 

2. B—Kt4 Q—B2 

If 2. R—Bl, then 

3. Kt—Q6. 

3. B x Kt ch Q x B 

4. Q x P ch K—Kl 

5. Q—Kt8 ch Q—Bl 

6. Kt—Kt7ch K—Q2 

7. Q—Q5 ch K—K2 

8. Kt—B5 ch Resigns 




Muffang-Devos. Paris, 1948 

1. R—B7! Q x R 

2. R x Kt Resigns 

Black is unable to recapture 

with the Queen owing to the 
mating threat on KKt7. 



Tal-Keller. Zurich , 1959 

Here Tal gave up a Rook in 
order to divert the black King 
from the defence of Q2. 

1. R—Kt7 ch! KxR 

2. Q—Q7 ch K—Ktl 

3. P—K8 = Q ch R x Q 

4. Q x R ch K—Kt2 

5. Q—Q7ch K—Ktl 

6. Q x Kt Resigns 


[See next diagram ) 

Both Rooks are sacrificed here 
to divert the black Queen. 


Gunsberg-Tchigorin , 1890 


In this example Black diverted 
the white Queen from the second 
rank by force. 


1. R x BP! 

2. Q xR 

If 2. K x R, there follows 

2.. Q—B5 ch, 3.Q— 

Kt6 ch and 4. , R—B2 ch, 

etc. 
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2. Q—Q7 ch 

3. K—Ktl B—B7 ch 

4. K—Bl Kt—Q5I 

Drawing the Bishop from the 

defence of the QB1 square. 

5. B x Kt Q x R ch 

6. K—K2 R x R 

7. BxB Q xB 

And Black won. 
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Blackburne-Mackenzie. 
London, 1882 


In this position it is a pawn 
that is diverted. Black, to move, 
played 

1. Q x R 

2. P xQ B—B4 ch 

3. Q—B2 R—R8 ch 


SACRIFICE 

The King is also diverted! 

4. KxR r xQ 

White is unable to prevent 
5.. R—Rl mate. 
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The theme of this study is a 
bizarre one: White wins by a 
case of double diversion. 

1. P—KR7 R—KR8 

2. P—QR7 R—QRB 

3. R—Ql! 

Black cannot avoid defeat. If 

3.R(QR8) x R, then the 

QRPqueens;if 3.R(KRB) x 

R, the KRP queens. 
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Removing the Guard 

The function of an enemy piece can naturally also be cancelled by 
capturing the piece and removing it from the board. When this 
function is a defensive one we call the element ‘removing the guard’ 
and the sacrifice a guard-removing sacrifice. 
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Mephisto-A mateur. 
London , 1882 


Mephisto was the name of the 
‘Chess Automaton’, in which was 
concealed a master (it was sup¬ 
posed that Gunsberg was inside) 
who conducted the game. In 
this position White swept aside 
the pawns guarding Black’s 
castled King by a double-Rook 
sacrifice. 


1. RxPch! K xR 

2. R x P ch Kt x R 

3. Q—Kt6 ch 
And mates next move. 
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(See diagram opposite) 

Here we see Alekhine at work, 



Alekhine-Zubarev. 
Moscow , 1916 


eliminating the black King’s 
pawn cover. 


1. RxPch RxR 

2. BxPch! KxB 

3. Q—Q3 ch 

The removal of the pawns has 
exposed the King to a deadly 
attack along the diagonals. 


3. K—Kt4 

4. B—Bl ch Resigns 

If 4., K—B3, then 5. Q— 

B5 ch, K—Kt2; 6. Q x R ch, 
K—Rl; 7. Q x R ch, K—R2; 
8. Q x Ktch, etc. 
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Vasiukov-Duraievic. 
Belgrade, 1961 


In this example the sacrificing 
is directed against the enemy 
pieces. 

1. RxKt! QxR 

2. Q xB! 

After the Knight the other 
piece that covers KKt2 is also 
removed. 

2. R x Q 

3. R x P cli K—Rl 

4. R x KKtP ch Resigns 
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Keres-Szabo. Budapest, 1955 


White continued 


SACRIFICE 

An exchange sacrifice, which 
removes the Knight and its 
defensive function. 

1. BxR 

2. B—Q3 P—R3 

White’s threat was 3. Q—Kt5, 

P—Kt3; 4. P—R5, etc. 

3. Q—B4 K—Bl 

4. R xPI K xR 

5. Q—B6 ch K—Bl 

6. B—Kt6 Resigns 

If 6.R—K2, then 7. Q— 

R8 mate. 
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Tal-Najdorf. Leipzig, 1960 


Here too a Knight is removed 
by sacrifice in order to eliminate 
its defensive function (at KB3). 

1. R x Kt P x R 

2. B—B6! Q—Kt3 

Black has nothing better. If 

2. PxB, then 3. Q—Kt3 ch 


is decisive; or 2. . 

... P—Kt3; 

3. Kt—R6 mate. 


3. B xP 

KR—Kl 

4. B—K5 

Q—Kt3 

5. Kt—R6ch 

K—Bl 

6. P—B5 

Resigns 


1. RxKt! 


If 6. Q—Kt4, then 
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7. KtxP, K x Kt; 8. QxPch 
decides. 

In addition, there are elimin¬ 
ating manoeuvres that involve the 
pursuit of other objects. Fin¬ 
ally, cases are also possible in 
which one’s own pieces are re¬ 
moved from the board. This 
occurs particularly in stalemate 
combinations, but it may also 
have the purpose of clearing 
squares. The term used to de¬ 
scribe this sort of sacrifice is 
annihilation. We continue with 
an example of this idea. 

44 

(See diagram opposite ) 

How can White win? It is 
clear that 1. B—Kt7 or 1. B— 

B6 fails against 1.P x P. 

But there is a way of cracking this 
nut. 



1. R—Kt7 ch! KxB 

2. R—R7 ch K—Ktl 


White’s last two moves have 
eliminated his own Bishop, but 
at the same time he has also 
cleared his KR8 square. 

3. P—Kt7 

And White wins easily. 


Blocking 

This element occurs when a player occupies a square with a piece and 
thus makes it inaccessible to his other pieces. In practice one 
naturally only speaks of blocking when the square in question is of 
some significance (the term ‘blockade’ is reserved for formations where 
several opposing pawns obstruct each other). 
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Blackbume-A. N. Other 


Here White won by a double 
blocking of the black King’s 
flight squares. 

1. P—Kt4 ch B x P 

2. B—Kt6 ch P x B 

Now both QKt3 and QKt5 are 

blocked. 

8. Q x R mate 

White can win the next posi¬ 
tion if he can get his Knight to 
QB2 or QKt8 and mate. 
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leads to a win for him. Decisive 
here is the fact that the black 
Knight occupies first the KKt8 
square and then KB5 at the right 
moment. To hinder this White 
sacrifices a pawn, forcing Black 
to block his KKt8. 


1. P—Kt6! PxP 

2. Kt—Kt7 P—Q4 

Or 2.P—Kt4; 8. Kt— 

R5, Kt—Bl; 4. Kt x P, Kt— 
Kt8; 5. Kt—R5, and Black is 
too late. 


8. P x P e.p. PxP 

4. Kt x P Kt—B8 

5. Kt x P Kt—K5 

6. Kt—K8 and 

7. Kt—B2 mate 

Clearing 

In direct contrast to blocking we have clearing, whereby a player 
moves a piece from a square so that it may become accessible to one 
of his other units. 

1. QxR 

2. Q x Q Kt x Q 

8. B—B6 

And Black has no answer to 


4. Kt—R6 mate 
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1. R—Kt6! 

The escape move by the Rook 
in this instance has the sole 
objective of clearing the KB6 
square without loss of time and 
making it accessible to his 
Bishop. 
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Ml" 



The first attempt in this 
direction-—1. Kt—Kt7?—Black 

thwarts by 1. Kt—Bl!; 

2. Kt—R5, Kt—Kt8; 3. Kt xP, 
Kt x BP; 4. Kt—R5, Kt— 
K7ch; 5. K—B2, Kt—Q5 ch; 
6. K—Bl, P—Q8, which even 
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In our previous example the 
clearing sacrifice was of a Rook. 
In this we have a typical pawn 
sacrifice. Black, to move, offers 
his QP in order to clear Q5 for his 
Queen’s Knight. 

1. P—Q6 

2. P xP 


33 

If 2. Q xP, Q xQ; 3. P xQ. 
Kt x B, White loses a piece. 


2. Kt—Q5 

8. Q—Ql Kt xB 

And Black wins a piece since if 

4. Q x Kt, then 4. Kt— 

B6 ch, etc. 


Obstructing 

The function of this element is to prevent a pawn move. This can 
be achieved in two ways: either by occupying the square in front of 
the pawn with one of one’s own pieces or by decoying an enemy man 
there. 
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Fischer-Benko. New York, 1963 . 

Here White won by a brilliant 
obstructing sacrifice. 

1. R—B6! 

He outwits his opponent, who 
had only reckoned with 1. P—K5 

and had intended to reply 1. 

P—KB4l After the text move 
Black is helpless against the 
threat of 2. P—K5. 


1. K—Ktl 

2. P—K5 P—KR3 

8. Kt—K2 Resigns 
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Here White can play a com¬ 
bination that leads to Black’s 
obstructing his position with his 
own pawns. 

1. Kt—Kt6ch P x Kt 

Now the former QBP obstructs 

the QKtP and is itself obstructed 
by the pawn at QKt4. 

2. R—B8 ch K—R2 

3. K—B2 

And Black is unable to stave 
off R—Rl mate. 

While blocking and clearing 
manoeuvres occur very frequent¬ 
ly in practice yet only rarely 
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bestow their stamp on the game, 
it is different with obstructing 
sacrifices: as a rule they have a 
longer effect and often lead to a 
general paralysis of the enemy 
position. The following game is 
one of the finest examples of this 
theme. 


Eliskases-L. Steiner. 
English Opening. Budapest, 1933 

1. P—QB4 Kt—KB8 

2. Kt—QB8 P—K4 

8. Kt—B3 Kt—B3 

4. P—K3 B—Kt5 

5. Kt—Q5 P—K5 

6. Kt x B Kt x Kt 

7. Kt—Q4 0—0 

8. B—K2? 

A significant loss of time. 
White should have played at once 

8. P—QR3, since 8.Kt— 

Q6 ch; 9. B x Kt, P x B is not 
possible on account of 10. Q— 
Kt8. After the text move Black 
sees to it that the obstructing 
sacrifice .... Kt—Q6 ch pays 
dividends. 

8. P—Q4I 

9. P—QR3 Kt—Q6ch 

10. B x Kt P x B 

11. P—B5 

Played to rule out 11. 

PxP. If 11. Q—Kt3, PxP; 

12. Q xBP, Black has 12. 

Kt—Kt5, since 13. Q x QP is 
answered by 18.P—QB4. 

11. Kt—K5 

12. P—QKt4 Q—Kt4! 

White was possibly still hoping 

to win the pawn at his Q8, but 
the obstructive effect of this 
intruder makes itself felt all too 
quickly. Now 18. 0—0 does not 

work in view of 18.B—Kt5; 

14. P—B3, B—R6, and so White 
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is forced to weaken his position 
by P—Kt3. 

18. P—Kt3 B—R6! 

To prevent White from cast¬ 
ling. 14. Q—Kt3 is answered 

by 14. Q—R8!; 15. Qx 

P(3), B—Kt7, and Black wins 
the exchange. 

14. P—B3 P—B4! 
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Played with great consistency! 
It is worth a piece to retain the 
bind on White’s position and to 
prevent him from castling. If 
now 15. PxKt, BPxP, White 
is helpless against .... Q—B3. 

15. Q—Kt3 P—B5! 

One splendid move after an¬ 
other. If now 16. P xKt, then 

16.P xKtP; 17. Q xP ch, 

QxQ; 18. P x Q, P—Kt7 is 
decisive. 

16. KPxP QR—Kll! 

A Queen sacrifice crowns his 

achievement. On top of the 
obstruction theme comes an at¬ 
tack down the K file. 

17. PxQ 

If 17. P x Kt, then 17. 

R x P ch; 18. K—B2, R(l) x P ch 
and mates. 
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17. Kt x BP ch 

18. K—Q1 Kt x Q 

19. Kt x Kt B—Kt7 

20. Kt—Q4 B x R 

21. P—B4 R—K5 

22. B—Kt2 R(l)—Kl 

White resigns. An impressive 

game on the obstruction theme. 

One very often describes as 
obstructing also the totality of 
actions whose far-reaching effect 
is to restrict the mobility of 
enemy units. This may be con¬ 
sidered as general obstructing, as 
distinct from the form of pawn 
obstructing already described. 
The following instructive ex¬ 
ample will illustrate this. 

Black’s position is already con- 
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Schlechier-J anowski. 1900 


siderably obstructed, and White, 
to move, undertakes to make the 
effect even more emphatic. 

1. P—K6! 

Forcing Black to capture and 
thus denying him the possibility 
of a freeing QP move. 

1. PxP 

2. Q—K5 Q—K2 

8. P—KKt4 

White can proceed quietly 
with his plans, since Black is 
reduced to waiting. 

8. R—Kt5 

4. K—Kt8 R—Kt3 

5. P—R4 Q—Bl 

6. P—R5 PxP 

7. QxRP R—Ktl 

For one moment the freeing 

attempt 7. P—K4 was 

g ossible, though after 8. Q x P 
lack’s position would be no 
easier. 

8. Q—K5 R—Kt3 

9. P—Kt5 P—R4 

10. P—Kt6ch KxP 

11. Q—Kt5 ch K—R2 

12. Q x P ch K—Ktl 

18. Q—Kt5 K—B2 

14. R—Q8 Q—K2 

15. Q—R5 ch Resigns 
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Releasing Obstructed Pawns 

Releasing obstructed pawns must be regarded as a functional element 
in its own right, although in general it requires the assistance of other 
elements in its execution. Thus, obstructed pawns may be released 
by diverting the obstructing pieces or by decoying a piece into their 
fire and so enabling them to move. We give an example of each case. 
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Kopayev-Alatortsev 


L P—Kt6! P—R3 

2. QxPch! 

A Queen sacrifice to divert the 
KKtP, which obstructs White’s 
KtP. 

2. P x Q 

3. P—Kt7 ch K—Ktl 

4. PxR = Qch KxQ 

5. R x B ch 
White wins. 
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Study by Dr. Berthold Lasker 
(i brother of the World Champion ) 


1. B—Kt8! 

Decoying the Rook to KKtl. 

1 . RxB 

2. K—B7 

Owing to the mating threat 
Black is compelled to capture on 
Kt8. 

2 . RxQ 

3. P x R 

Thus the obstructing of the 
KBP is surmounted; this simple 
pawn now marches irresistibly 
on to queen, and Black is 
mated in three moves. 


Line Opening 

Whenever a line (rank, file or diagonal) is opened a new function 
comes into being, and therefore line opening is also included in the 
series of functional elements. Here too other elements act as auxil¬ 
iaries; for instance, escape moves by one's own pieces or the diverting 
of enemy men etc. The following positions provide simple examples 
of both these types. 
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2. R xQ R X R 

8. Q—Kl 

White has nothing better. 


8. R—B7 ch 

4. K—R1 R(I)—B6 

5. QxR RxQ 

6. Kt—Q2 K—Kt2! 

Zugzwang! Once White moves 

the Knight, Black wins with 

7 .R—B6; therefore White 

resigned. 


Sterk-Marshall. Pistyan, 1912 
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1. Q x Kt! P x Q 

2. P xP ch K—R2 

8. P—B8 = Ktch K—R1 
4. R—Kt8 mate 

Sacrifices such as this, the aim 
of which is to open a line, are 
called, following Spielmann’s sug¬ 
gestion, line-opening sacrifices. 
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Stexnitz-Blackhume. 
Match Game , London, 1876 


White, to move, surprised his 
opponent by a pawn sacrifice 
leading to the opening of the 
KKt file. 


Fuchs-Szilagyi. Sofia, 1957 


Black, by means of a sacrifice 
which removes a guard, opens 
the KB file for his Rooks. 


1. P—Kt61 QxKtP 

If 1. PxP, then White 

wins by 2. Kt—Kt5. 


2. B xKt Q xQch 

Black loses a piece. If 

2.Q xB, then 8. KR—Ktl. 

3. BxQ R—B3 

4. KR—Ktlch R—Kt8 

5. B x P and White won. 



1 . ... 


Q x P chi 
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Tesckner-Gligorid. 
Helsinki, 1952 


Black, to move, found a novel 
way to open the KKt file. 

1 . P—Kt4l 

2. Q x KtP ch 

White is forced to take the 
bait. The Queen is obliged to 
protect the Knight, and 2. R— 

KKt2 fails against 2.R— 

Kt8 ch followed by 8. 

R—Kt7 ch and 4.R x R. 

2 . K—RI 

8. Kt—B2 

White is lost in all variations, 
but 3. Kt—Kt4 would have put 
up a longer resistance. 

8. B—R6l 

Resigns 

He has no defence against the 
threatened 4.R—Kt8 ch. 

59 

(.See following diagram) 

The opening of lines can often 
take place in stages, as we see in 
the present example. 

1. P—B4 Kt—Kt5 

2. KtxP! P—B4 

To accept the line-opening 
sacrifice would cost Black mat¬ 
erial after 2. ,,.. P x Kt; 3. R x 
R ch, R x R; 4. B x P ch. 



Korchnoi-Suetin. 
Leningrad, 1963 


8. Kt xR P xR 

4. Kt xB K x Kt 

5. QxP R—K1 

6. Q x KP ch Resigns 
White has made short work of 

it; Black refuses to play an end¬ 
game three pawns down. 

Sacrifi ces that lead to the open¬ 
ing of the KR file in the course of 
an attack on the castled position 
are typical examples of the line¬ 
opening theme. I have included 
one here; other examples the 
reader may fi nd in my book The 
Art of Attack in Chess. 
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Belsitzmann-Rubinstein. 
Warsaw, 1917 
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Black, to move, found the A standard sacrifice in such 
position ripe for a sacrificial positions; the King is decoyed on 
attack. to the KR file. 

1. P—KR4! 4. KxQ P x P ch 

2. P x Kt P—R5 5. K—Ktl R—R8 

8. Q—K2 Q x RP chi mate 

Line Clearing 

When a long-range piece that is on an already open line (file, rank or 
diagonal) moves further along the line it increases the mobility of 
any other piece acting in the same direction; the functional element 
therein is called line clearing. Line-clearing sacrifices do not occur 
very often in practice, but one must be familiar with them. The 
following position provides an example. 
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White sacrifices the Rook and thereby clears the KR file for the 
Queen, which mates. 

1. R—R8 ch 2. Q—R7 mate 

As a pendant and counterpart to line clearing we find the Anti- 
Turton Manoeuvre, which is well known in the problem world but 
seldom occurs in actual play. Here, however, is an example. 
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White appears lost, since 1. P— 

Q4 is answered by 1.Q— 

K7. But White finds a saving 
clause. 

1. R—Q2! RxR 

2. P—Q4 

The Rook sacrifice has short* 
ened the action of the black 
Queen on the 7th rank. 

2. Q—K7 

8. B—Bl 

And Black is unable to find an 
adequate continuation of his 
attack; his position is lost. 
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Lucarelli-Carra. Bologna, 1933 
In the diagrammed position 


Line Blocking 

When an open line (diagonal, file or rank) is blocked by an inactive 
piece then one speaks of line blocking, an element which occurs 
frequently in actual play. A clear example of a line-blocking sacri¬ 
fice is shown in the following position. 
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TaTTasch-Steinitz. Vienna , 1898 

1. P—K6! 

Blocking the diagonal of the 
Bishop on Q2 and threatening 
2. Q x P ch. 

1. BxP 

2. R x B 

The threat to the KKtP is 
kept up by a final guard-remov¬ 
ing sacrifice. 


2 . 

3. Q xPch 

4. Q—Kt6 

5. R—KB1 

6. Q—R7 ch 

7. B—KKt6 


P xR 
Kt—Kt2 
R—Kt5 
R—KB5 
K—Bl 
Resigns 
then 8. B— 


If 7.B—B3, 

B5 ch is decisive. 



J anow&ki-Schallopp. 
Number g, 1896 
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White wins by blocking the 
long diagonal. 


And White has established a 
won position. 


1. B—Qa! 

KP xB 

2. Q X P ch 

K—Ql 

3. Q x R ch 

K—Q2 

4. Q—Kt7 ch 

K—K8 

5. Q—B6ch 

B—Q8 

6. B—B4 

Resigns 
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White overcame the danger of 
a draw in this endgame by means 
of a sacrifice. 

1. R xB ch! R xR 

2. P—B7! R xP 

3. B—Kt7 

Interfering with the Rook’s 
action on the second rank and 
threatening to capture all the 
black pawns. 


Extremely interesting are 
those cases where a line-blocking 
sacrifice occurs at the inter¬ 
section of the paths of action of 
two long-range enemy pieces and 
as a result blocks one or other of 
the lines. The following position 
provides a schematic example of 
such intersection points, which 
bear special names in the sphere 
of problems. 
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White wins by a Knight sacri¬ 
fice at Q3, the point of inter¬ 
section of the rank occupied by 
the Rook and the Bishop’s 
diagonal. 


8. R—B2 

4. KxP R—KB3 

5. B—B6 

Again blocking a rank to the 
Rook. 


5. R—B5 

6. K xP R xP 

7. B Q5 R—B6 

8. K—B7 K—Kt2 

9. B—K4 


1. Kt—Q3 

If 1.R x Kt, then 2. Kt— 

B2 mate, whilst 1.B x Kt 

allows 2. Kt—Kt8 mate. 

When it is a rank (or a file) and 
a diagonal that intersect like this, 
it is described in the problem 
world as a Nowotny Intersection, 
whereas an intersection of the lines 
of pieces that move in the same 
way is called a Plachutta Inter¬ 
section. 
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S&misch-Ahues. Hamburg , 1946 

In this position White realises 
that 1. P—B6 can be answered 

by 1.Q—B4 ch, forcing the 

exchange of Queens and refuting 
his attack. He therefore played 
a preparatory move. 

1. R—K5! 

An artificial Nowotny: the Rook 
is sacrificed at the point of inter¬ 
section of the diagonal of Black’s 
Bishop and his fourth rank. 

Black resigned, since after 1. 

BxR; 2. P—B6 he has no 

defence against mate. 1. 

R—Ktl is also useless on ac¬ 
count of 2. Q xR ch followed by 

3. R—K8 mate; finally, if 1. 

P—B3, then 2. Q x P ch, K— 
Ktl; 3. Q—Kt5 ch, K—B 2 ; 

4. Q—R5 ch wins. 


The following combination 
serves as an example of a 
Plachutta Intersection. 
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Tarrasch-Allies 
Naples , 1914 


White forced the win by a 
sacrifice at QB7, the point of 
intersection of the action of 
Black’s Queen on the rank and 
his Rook on the QB file. 

1. B—B7! 

The grandmaster’s opponents 
now resolved to die—not because 
they had seen Naples but because 

of the continuations I. 

RxB; 2. Q—Kt7 ch!, RxQ; 

3. R x P mate and 1. QxB; 

2. R xP ch, Q xR; 3. Q—Kt7 ch 
followed by mate. 


Final Considerations 

The spatial and indivisible parts of move functions, which we have 
come to know as functional elements, are particularly well suited to 
illuminate the structure of combinations, and for that reason they 
also give their names to many combinations and types of sacrifice. 
By including a review of these functional elements we have brought a 
certain order to our explanations, whereby it is to be hoped that the 
reader will gain an easier and more systematic insight into the subject. 
Finally, it should be observed that the number of functional elements, 
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which we have kept to fourteen, could be much increased if one con¬ 
sidered special functions like taking en passant, pawn promotion etc. 
or the origin of specific formations (castling, pinning, batteries and 
outposts, for instance). For practical reasons it is not worth widening 
the concept of function to such an extent; it is better to disregard 
special cases here and to deal with sacrifices that depend on specific 
formations in other places. 



SACRIFICES RELATED TO THE 
MATERIAL SACRIFICED 


It would be possible to examine a wide variety of sacrifices in 
relation to the nature and amount of material involved without, in the 
process, gaining a correspondingly worth-while insight into, or 
clarification of, the sacrifices themselves. In this chapter, therefore, 
we will confine ourselves to those sacrifices in which the sacrificed 
material is so typical that the naming of the sacrifice has depended on 
it. There are three sacrifices of this type: the double-Rook sacrifice, 
the double-Bishop sacrifice and the classical Bishop sacrifice. One 
could also add pawn gambits, but these are better dealt with as 
sacrifices for development. 


The Double-Rook Sacrifice 

It is possible to sacrifice two Rooks in various ways. When one 
speaks of the double-Rook sacrifice, however, one thinks of the 
particular case where the opposing Queen captures both Rooks 
stationed on the back rank and is thereby diverted far from the real 
scene of action. 

We commence our series of examples with the oldest known game 


in which this sacrifice occurred. 

Bowdler-Conway. Bishop's 
Opening. London, 1796 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. B—B4 B—B4 

3. P—Q3 P—QB3 

4. Q—K2 P—Q3 

5. P—B4? 

This move contains a faulty 
idea. Correct was 5. Kt—QB3. 

5. PxP 

6. B x P Q—Kt3 

7. Q—B3 

Black has two distinct threats: 
7.B x Kt and 7. QxP. 


White’s move is an attempt to 
confuse the issue. 

7. QxP? 

Black allows himself to be 

tricked. With 7.Kt—B31 

he could have won a piece with¬ 
out danger. But what is the 
point in using the analytical 
magnifying-glass on such a dust- 
encrusted game? 

8. B x P ch K—Q2 

Somewhat better was 8. 

K—Bl. 
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9. Kt—K2 QxR 

10. K—Q2? 

He ought to have played 
10. Kt—B3. After the text 

move Black has 10.Q—B3 

at his disposal. 

10. B—Kt5 

ch? 

11. QKt—B3! 
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Now the time is right! The 
Queen’s retreat is cut off, and so 


the King’s Rook 

excites her 

greed. 

11. 

B x Kt ch 

12. Kt *B 

Q xR 

13. Q—Kt4 ch 

After his sacrifice of both 

Rooks White goes 

over to the 

final attack. 

13. 

K—B2 

14. Q xP 

Kt—Q2 

15. Q—Kt3 

P—Kt3 

16. Kt—Kt5 ch! 

P xKt 

17. B xP ch 

K—Kt2 

18. B—Q5 ch 

K—R3 

19. P—Q4 

P—KtB 

20. B x P 

K—Kt4 

21. P—B4ch 

KxB 

22. Q—Kt3 ch 

K—R4 

23. Q—R3 mate 


Schwartz-Kieser tzky. 

Paris , 1842 

This game, next chronologic¬ 
ally, is noteworthy in that the 
loser, Kieseritzky, hereby made 
his first acquaintance with the 
might of the double-Rook sacri¬ 
fice in order to receive another 
lesson nine years later at the 
hands of Anderssen . . . 
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The diagrammed position oc¬ 
curred after eleven moves. White 


then continued 


12. 

B xPI 

Q xR ch 

13. 

K—K2 

QxR 

14. 

Q—B7 ch 

K—Q2 

15. 

P—K0 ch 

K—B2 

10. 

Kt—Q5 ch 

K—B3 

17. 

Q—K8 ch 

K—Q3 

18. 

B—B4 ch 

KxP 

19. 

Kt—B6 ch 

K x Kt 


20. Q—B7 mate 

Now to the ‘Evergreen’, which 
today stands in the place of 
honour in the gallery of sacrificial 
art. 

Andersse -Kieseritzky. King's 
Bishop's Gambit. London , 2851 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. P—KB4 PxP 

3. B—B4 Q—R5 ch 
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4. 

K—B1 

P—QKt4 

5. 

B xP 

Kt—KB3 

6. 

Kt—KB3 

Q—R3 

7. 

P—Q3 

Kt—R4 

8. 

Kt—R4 

Q—Kt4 

9. 

Kt—B5I 

P—QB3 

10. 

P—KKt4 

Kt—B3 

11. 

R—Ktl! 

P xB 

12. 

P—KR4 

Q—Kt3 

13. 

P—R5 

Q—Kt4 

14. Q—B3 

Kt—Ktl 

15. 

B xP 

Q—B8 

16. 

Kt—B3 

B—B4 

17. 

Kt—Q5! 

Q xP 

18. 

B—Q6I1 
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White offers both Rooks, as he 
rightly sees that Black’s position 
is ripe for storming. 


18 . BxR 

19. P—K5! 

The Queen is barricaded off, 
and White threatens 20. Kt x 
Pch. 

19 . Q x R ch 

20. K—K2 Kt—QR3 

This move allows a brilliant 

concluding combination. Black 
could have held out longer with 
20.B—R3, although ulti¬ 

mately the attack would be over¬ 
powering, as Falkbeer and others 
have shown. 


SACRIFICE 

21. Kt x P ch K—Ql 

22. Q—B6 ch! Kt x Q 

23. B—K7 mate 

This beautiful game, an ‘ever¬ 
green in Anderssen’s laurel 
wreath', still remains one of the 
finest examples of the double- 
Rook sacrifi ce. From more recent 
times the following game by R£ti is 
worthy of an honourable ranking. 

Rdli-Euwe. Dutch Defence. 

Rotterdam, 1920 

1. P—Q4 P—KB4 

2. P—K4 PxP 

3. Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 

4. B—KKt5 P—KKt3 

5. P—B3 

A typical sacrifice for develop¬ 
ment in gambit style. With 
5. B x Kt, P x B; 0. Kt x P White 
could recover his pawn, but only 
at the cost of conceding the two 
Bishops. 

5. PxP 

6. Kt x P B—Kt2 

7. B—Q3 P—B4 

8. P—Q5 Q—Kt3 

9. Q—Q2 QxP? 

Black relies on the effect of 

his next move but fails to take 
into account the possibility of a 
double-Rook sacrifice. 

10. R—QKtl Kt x P 

11. Kt x Kt!! 
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—‘There’s the rub.’ White 
gives up both his Rooks and goes 
over to the attack with his fully 
developed minor pieces. Of 
course, 11. RxQ, B x Kt was 
good for Black. 

11. Q x R ch 

12. K—B2 QxR 

13. B x KP 

OpeningtheK file and hindering 
Black from castling. 

13. P—Q8 

To prevent the main threat 

14. B—Q6. The breadth of 
Rdti’s idea can be seen in the 

following possibilities. If 13. 

R—Bl, then 14. B—Q6, K— 

B2 (other variations are 14. 

Kt—B3; 15. Kt—B7ch, K— 
B2; 16. B—B4 ch followed by 

17. Q—Kt5 mate and 14. 

B—Q5 ch; 15. K—Kt3, R x Kt ch; 
16. K xR, Kt—B3; 17. Kt— 

B7 ch, K—B2; 18. Q—B4 ch, 
B—B3; 19. B—B4 ch, K—Kt2; 
20. B—B8ch, KxB; 21. QxB 
mate); 15. Kt—K7, B—Q5 ch; 
16. KtxB, P x Kt; 17. Kt x P, 
P x Kt; 18. Q—B4 ch, K—K3; 
19. B—B4 mate. 


14. B x QP Kt—B0 

15. B—Kt5l B—Q2 

16. B x Kt P x B 

17. Q—K2 ch Resigns 

If 17. K—Ql, then 

18. B—B7 ch, K—Bl; 19. Q— 

R6 mate, while if 17. 

K—B2, then 18. Kt—Kt5 ch, 
K—Ktl; 19. Kt—K7ch, K— 
Bl; 20. KtxKtPch, K—Ktl; 
21. Q—B4ch and mate next 
move. 

To show that we do not grudge 
Black a chance of a double-Rook 
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sacrifice we offer the following 
position. 
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Craddock-M ieses. 
London, 1939 


White misguidedly went Rook 
hunting and thereby only accen¬ 
tuated his backward develop¬ 
ment. 

1. BxKtch? PxB 

2. QxRch K—Q2 

3. QxR Q—B6 

While the white Queen has 

captured the Rooks the black 
Queen has taken control of the 
board! 

4. K—Ql Q x Kt ch 

5. K—B2 Q x BP ch 

6. K—Ktl Q—Q6 

mate 

In some cases the double-Rook 
sacrifice takes place in stages: the 
surrender of the first Rook is 
followed by a manoeuvre (un¬ 
pinning with battery effect, which 
we shall examine later) that 
results in the second Rook sacri¬ 
fice. We continue with two 
examples of this delayed double- 
Rook sacrifice. 
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Euwe-RUi. Amsterdam, 1920 


Black, to play, sacrificed his 
King’s Rook. 

1. B—Q3 

2. QxR QxB 

3. P—KB4 

This provides an answer to the 

threatened 3.B—KR6, but 

White’s position is so compro¬ 
mised that he is unable to stave 
off disaster for long. 

3 . Q—R5 

4. R x P 

If 4. P—KKt3, then 4. 

B—B4 ch; 5. K—Rl, B—KKt5l 

4 . B—KR61 

The delayed offer of the second 

Rook. 

5. Q x R B—B4 ch 

6. K—Rl B x P ch 

7. K x B Q—Kt5 ch 

8. K—Bl Q—B6 ch 

9. K—Kl Q—B7 

mate 

It is interesting to note that 
this game was played in the same 
training match from which we 
have already taken an earlier 
example in this chapter. Thus 
Euwe, then a young master, was 
twice victim of the sacrifice. 
Perhaps he decided ‘Never again’. 


Rodzunski- Alekhine. 

Philidor Defence. Paris, 1913 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 

3. B—B4 P—Q3 

4. P—B3 B—Kt5 

5. Q—Kt3 Q—Q2 

6. Kt—Kt5 Kt—R3 

7. BxPch? 

This is a typical sacrifice in 
situations of this nature, the 
idea being to divert the Queen 
away from Q2 and then to win 
material by Q x KtP. In this 
instance, however, the sacrifice is 
unsound. 

7. Kt x B 

8. KtxKt QxKt 

9. Q xP 
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White has achieved his ob¬ 
jective and must emerge with at 
least two extra pawns. But the 
manoeuvre is incorrect in this 
position, since it has entailed 
the exchange of White’s devel¬ 
oped pieces and led his Queen 
into a dead end; the result is that 
his lack of development tells 
against him. 


9. 


K—Q2l 
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In such positions an exchange Loses quickly. He ought to 
sacrifice (whereby a passive Rook have tried 13. P x Kt. Although 

is given up in order to preserve a after 13.Q xB ch; 14. K— 

Knight that is ready for action) K2, Q xR; 15. P—Q5, Q x 
is often possible. In this way RP ch; 10. K—Q3, Q—Kt8!; 
Black underlines his opponent’s 17. Q—B6 ch, K—Ql; 18. Q— 
lack of development, which is R8 ch, K—K2 he remains with 
indeed the chief characteristic of few hopes of survival, 
the position. The attainment of 

a lead in development is one of 13. Q x QP 

the pillars of chess strategy and 14. P xKt B—K2 

is often worth a considerable The second Rook sacrifice is 
sacrifice to achieve. followed by an immediate mate. 

10. QxR Q—QB5 _ „ „ 

11. P—B3 B xPI 15 - Q * R B—R5 

12. PxB Kt—Q5! mate 

13. P—Q3? 

The Double-Bishop Sacrifice 

This seldom met sacrifice I discussed in detail in The Art of Attack in 
Chess, as it affords equally good examples of the breaking down of 
the defence during an attack on the castled King. It is distinguished 
by the sacrifice of both Bishops one after the other, one on KR7 
and the other on KKt7. Here are two examples from recent 
practice. 

1. Q—B5 

2. B—K5 Q—Kt4 

3. P—KB4 Q—K2 

4. B x P ch 

With this move White embarks 
on the double-Bishop sacrifice. 
His order of moves, however, is 
open to question, and more 
incisive was 4. B x KtPI, KxB; 

5. R—Kt5ch, K—Rl; 6. B x 
P!, and Black is lost after 0. ... 
P—B3; 7. R—R5. The con¬ 
sequences of the text move, on 
the other hand, are not so clear, 
and therefore I have refrained 
from giving it an exclamation 
mark- The reason why 4. B x PI 
dese ves preference is that it 
ensures the entry into the attack 
of the Rook at QKt5. 

4. KxB 

5. Q—R5 ch K—Ktl 

0. B x P! P—B4! 
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Packman^-N eikirch. 
Portoroz, 1958 


White, to play, continued 
1. B—B6l 

This threatens 2. B x P ch, 
which would also be the answer 
to 1. PxB. 
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Naturally Black declines to 
be mated by 6. K x B; 

7. R—Kt5 ch, K—B3; 8. Q— 
R6. His reply cuts off White’s 
Rook from KKt5 and so checks 
the attack to some extent. 

7. B—IC5 Kt—B5?? 

8. Q—Kt6 ch Resigns 

Instead of 7.Kt—B5??, 

Black ought to have played 

7.Q—R2, when, although 

White remains with good attack¬ 
ing chances, he has no clear win. 
Pachman gives the continuation 

8. Q—Kt5 ch, K—B2; 9. P— 
Q5 (after 9. Q—B6 ch, K—Kl; 
10. Q x P ch, Q—K2; 11. Q—R6, 
R—QB3 White’s attack seems 
to be beaten off), B xP; 
10. R(5) xB, PxR; 11. RxP, 

but after 11. K—Kl the 

outcome is still uncertain. 
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K irillov- Furman. 
U.S.S.R ., 1949 


If 5. P—B4, then 5.R— 

Kt3 ch; 6. K—B3, Q—Kt5 ch; 
7. K—B2, Q—Kt7 mate or if 

5. R—KKtl, then 5.R— 

KKt3 ch; 6. K—B3, Q—B3 ch; 
7. B—B4, Q—B8 mate. 


In the diagram opposite Black 
clinches the issue with a double- 
Bishop sacrifice. 


1 . 

2. K xB 

3. K—Ktl 

4. K xB 

5. B—B4 


B x P ch! 
Q—R5 ch 
B xP 
R—B3 


5. QxB 

6. R—Rl R—B3 

7. R—KR2 R—Kt3 ch 

Resigns 

8. K—Rl is answered by 

8.R—K8 ch!; 9. QxR, 

Q—B6 ch. 


The Classical Bishop Sacrifice 
This sacrifice involves the surrender of a Bishop on KR7. The 
decoyed King is then exposed to a Knight check at KKt5, after 
which the attacking Queen enters the fray at either KKt4 or KR5. 
The reader will find a detailed description of the classical Bishop 
sacrifice in The Art of Attack in Chess; here I give just two examples 
from practical play. 


Zambelly-Mardczy. Queen's 
Pawn Counter Gambit. Corres¬ 
pondence Game. 1897-98 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt—KBS P—Q4 

3. PxP B—Q8 

4. Kt—B3 


Better was 4. P—Q4, P— 
K5; 5. Kt—K5. 

4. Kt—KB3 

5. B—Kt5 ch P—B3 

6. B—R47 

He ought to have played 

6. PxP, PxP; 7. B—B4. 
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0. P—K5 

7. P x P 0—0! 

8. Kt—Q4 PxP 

9. Kt x BP Q—Kt3 

Black, having sacrificed two 

pawns for development, has an 
excellent game. 

10. Kt x Kt R x Kt 

11. B—Kt5 

Both 11. B—R3 and 

11.B—KKt5 were threat¬ 

ened. 

11. R—Ql 

12. 0—0 B x P ch! 
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In most cases involving the 
classical Bishop sacrifice it is 
White who does the sacrificing; 
here for once it is Black. 

13. K x B Kt—Kt5 ch 

The standard follow-up in this 

sacrifice. 

14. K—Kt3 

It is worth while to note that 
the King at this juncture norm¬ 
ally has a choice of three squares, 

i.e. KKtl, KKt3 or KR3, and 
that it is necessary for the 
attacker to have a winning line 
for each case. In this example 
it is obvious that 14. K—R3 fails 

on account of 14.Kt x P ch, 

while if 14. K—Ktl, Black con¬ 


tinues with 14.Q—KR3; 

15. R—Kl, Q—R7 ch; 16. K— 
Bl, Q—R8 ch; 17. K—K2, Q x 
P; 18. R—Bl, Kt—R7 and wins 
easily. 

14. Q—B2 ch 

Black embarks on a long mat¬ 
ing continuation. With 14. 

Q—Kt3 he could have won, for 
example, the Queen; for if 15. Q— 

K2, then 15.Kt—K0 ch; 

10. K—B4, KtxPch and 
17.Q—K3 mate. 


15. 

P—B4 

P xP e.p. 

ch 

16. 

KxP 

R—Q5I 

17. 

P—Q3 

B—Kt2 ch 

18. 

Kt—K4 

B x Kt ch 

19. 

K x Kt 

Q—R7 

20. 

P xB 

Q x P ch 

21. 

K—R4 

RxB 

22. 

QxR 

R—R4 ch 

23. 

K xR 

Q—R6 ch 

24. 

K—Kt5 

P—R3 ch 

25. 

K—B4 

P—Kt4 ch 

26. 

K—K5 

Q—K3 
mate 


Steinitz-Golmayo. French 
Defence. New York , 1887 

1. P—K4 P—K3 

2. P—Q4 P—Q4 

3. Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 

4. P—K5 KKt—Q2 

5. P—B4 P—QB4 

0. P xP B x P 

7. Kt—B3 0—0 

8. B—Q3 Kt—QB3? 

8.P—B4 is correct. 


9. P—KR4 

Steinitz wants to prepare the 
Bishop sacrifice properly. He 
described 9. BxPcn as pre¬ 
mature: 9. KxB; 10. Kt— 

Kt5 ch, K—Kt3; 11. Q—Q3 ch, 
P—B4; 12. KtxKP, Q—R4; 
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13. Kt x R ch, Kt x Kt; 14. Q x 
P, B—K3, and Black is well 
placed. It should be noted, 
however, that, instead of 
12. Kt x KP, White has a 
stronger line: 12. Q—Kt3!, Q— 
Kl (against other Queen moves 

18. Q—R4 wins); 18. Kt x P ch, 
K—B2; 14. Kt—B7, winning 
at least the exchange and the 
QP. For all that, as an alterna¬ 
tive to the immediate 9. B x 
P ch the move 9. P—KR4 is not 

to be faulted, since now 9. 

P—B4; 10. P—KKt4 would be 
very unpleasant for Black. 

9. P—B3? 

79 

[See diagram opposite) 

This allows White to execute 
the classical Bishop sacrifice in 
a diff erent order of moves. Black 
ought at least to have tried 
9.P—B4. 

10. Kt—KKt5 P x Kt 

11. B xPch! K xB 



12. RP x P ch 
18. Q—R5 

14. P x Kt 

15. P—KKt4 

16. K—Ql 

17. B xB 

18. Kt—Kt5! 


K—Ktl 
Kt(Q2) x P 
R—B4 
RxPch 
B—K6 
RxB 


Steinitz loved to pave the 
way for his attack with quiet 
moves. In this case the King is 
denied the flight square Q8. 


18. R—KB6 

19. P—Kt6 Resigns 

If 19. K—Bl, then 

20. Q—R8 ch, K—K2; 21. Qx 
P ch and mates. 





TYPICAL SACRIFICIAL FORMATIONS 


It is possible for a whole series of sacrifices to be correlated with 
typical formations; in this way one can study the regular features 
which are to be found in such formations. 

Any significant grouping of pieces could be classed as a formation, 
but we are limiting ourselves to castled positions, blocked pawn 
positions, pins and batteries, to formations, that is, which can typic¬ 
ally and frequently be exploited in sacrificial terms. 


The Sacrifice against the Castled Position 
Attacks on the castled position embrace such a wide variety of 
sacrifices that sub-divisions of this particular group become necessary. 
We have already encountered a number of these, e.g. line-opening 
sacrifices, guard-removing and others, and for this reason we shall 
forego a systematic description of sacrifices against the castled 
position here and call the reader’s attention to my book The Art of 
Attack in Chess. On the other hand, it seems advisable to show the 
varied nature of these sacrifices, and we therefore offer for study the 
following valuable attacking games. 


Canal-N ajdorf King's Indian 

Defence. Dubrovnik , 1950 

1. P—Q4 Kt—KB8 

2. P—QB4 P—KKta 

3. Kt—QB3 B—Kt2 

4. P—K4 P—Q8 

5. B—K2 0—0 

6. P—KR4 

A premature attempt to storm 
Black’s castled position. White 
must now think about castling 
Q side, and this induces Black to 
select a pawn structure in the 

centre (by 6.P—B4I) which 

enhances the effect of his Bishop 
on the long diagonal. 


6. P—B4! 

7. P—Q5 P—K3 

8. PxP? 

Although this capture is posi¬ 
tionally justified in some such 
situations, here it is wrong. He 
should have maintained the pawn 
wedge at Q5, since with castling 
on opposite wings in prospect this 
exchange merely makes it easier 
for Black’s pieces to come into 
play by giving up control of the 
QB6 and K6 squares. 

8. B x P 

9. B—B4 Q—R4 

10. Q—Q2 
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Of course if 10. QxP, then 
10.KtxP. 

10. R—Ql 

11. Kt—R3 Kt—B3 

12. Kt—KKt5 Kt—Q5 

13. 0—0—0? 

Since Black has consistently 
prepared for White to castle 
long, this must bluntly be called 
a blunder; 13. 0—0 was the 
lesser evil. 

13. P—Kt4! 

The first herald of the coming 
onslaught. 

14. Kt x B Kt x Kt? 

It is strange that Black avoids 

14. P x Kt!, which in all 

probability would have led to a 
quick win. The text move al¬ 
lows his opponent a chance to 
escape. 

15. PxP P—QR3 

16. PxP? 
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White ought to have declined 
this sacrifice, which gives Black 
what he has been striving for— 
an open QKt file. His chance 
lay in 10. B—R6!, which forces 
the exchange of the arch-enemy, 

the Bishop. If then 16.B— 

Rl?, 17. Kt—Q51 forces a favour¬ 


SACRIFICE 

able exchange of Queens. Black 
would therefore have had to be 
content to answer 10. B—R6! 

with 16.PxP; 17. B xB, 

K x B; 18. B x P, Kt—Q5, which 
allows him only a small ad¬ 
vantage. After the text move, 
however. Black’s sacrificial 
attack bears full fruit. 

10. QR—Ktl 

17. B—B4 

In view of the threat of 

17.Kt xP White has now 

no time for B—R0. 

17. Kt x B 

18. Q x Kt R x PI 

A characteristic sacrifice in 
such positions, bringing the 
Bishop, which has been on the 
look out for so long, fully into 
action. 

19. KxR KtxP 

There was an even quicker win 

by 19.Kt—Q4. 

20. QxP ch 

Of course if 20. Q x Kt, then 

20. Q x Kt ch leads to 

mate. 


20. 


K—Rl 

21. 

R—Q3 

Kt xKt 

22. 

K—B2 

Kt—K7 

23. 

R—K3 

R—HBl 

24. 

QxRch 

B xQ 

25. 

R x Kt 

Q—R5 ch 

20. 

R—Kta 

QxQRP 

27. 

R—K8 

K—Kt2 

28. 

R—K4 

Q—Kt2 

29. 

KR—K1 

P—Q4 

30. 

R—KB4 

B—QB 

31. 

R—KKt4 

P—B5 

32. 

H xP 

PxB 

33. 

P—R5 

Q—Q4 

34. 

R—Ka 

B—Kt5 

35. 

P—R8 ch 

KxP 

86 . 

R—R4 ch 

K—Kt2 
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B7. P—R3 Q—Q7ch 

38. K—Ktl P—B6 

Resigns 


Fuderer-Rabar. Nimzo- 
Indian Defence. Zagreb, 1954 

1. P—Q4 Kt—KB8 

2. P—QB4 P—K3 

3. Kt—QB3 B—Kt5 

4. P—K3 0—0 

5. B—Q3 P—Q4 

6. Kt—B3 P—B4 

7. 0—0 Kt—B3 

8. P—QR3 B x Kt 

9. P xB QP xP 

10. B x P Q—B2 

11. P—QR4 P—QKtS 

12. B—RS P—K4 

13. Q—B2 

If 13. P xBP, P xP; 14. B x 

P, then Block has 14. 

R—Ql and 15.Kt—QR4. 

13 . B—Kt2 

14. B—K2 

If here 14. P xBP, then 

14.P—K5 ; 15. P xP, P x 

P; 16. B x R, P x Kt; 17. B— 
R3, Kt—K4. 

14 . P—K5 

15. Kt—Q2 KR—Ql 

Black offers the QBP in re¬ 
turn for a very promising attack¬ 
ing position (attained after .... 
Kt—K4). 

16. P x P7 

White should rather have de¬ 
clined the sacrifice and played 16. 
KR—Ql. 


16. Kt—K4 

17. P xP P xP 

18. P—R3 Q—B3 

19. B—Kt5 Q—K3 

20. KR—Ql P—R4 

21. Kt—Bl R—Q61 
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The object of this is to shut 
the Bishop at QKto off from the 
defence of the K side; if the sacri¬ 
fice is accepted, Black can use 
his Bishop in an attack along the 
open long diagonal. 

22. B xR 

If White declines the offer, 
then Black strengthens his posi¬ 
tion by .... QR—Ql. In addi¬ 
tion, the dangerous sacrificial 
threat of .... Kt—B6 ch hangs 
over White’s head. 

22. P x B 

23. Q—Kt2 Q—Q4 

24. P—B3 Kt x P chi 

A sacrifice to destroy the white 

King’s pawn cover. 

25. P x Kt Q x P 

26. R—Q2 

If 26. R x P, then 26. 

R—R4 etc. 


26. Kt—K51 

27. R—Kt2 

Black threatened 27. .. 
Kt—B7I 


27. Kt x P 

28. Q—KB2 QxRP 

29. Q—Kt3 B x R 

30. Q x B Kt—K7 ch 
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81. K—B2 Q—R5 ch 

82. Kt—Kt8 Q—B3 ch 

83. Q—B8 Kt x Kt 

84. K x Kt 

Naturally if 34. Q x Q, then 
84.Kt-—K5 ch. 

34. P—R5 ch 

85. K—B2 Q x Q ch 

80. KxQ RxP 

With four good pawns against 

the Bishop Black has an easily 
won endgame. 

87. B—Kt2 RxR 

88. B x R P—Q7 

89. K—K2 P—B81 

Resigns 

White is helpless against the 
advance of the RP. 


Geller-Filip. Sicilian Defence. 
Willemstad, 1962, 


1. P —Ki 

P—QB4 

2. Kt—KBS 

P—Q8 

8. P—Q4 

PxP 

4. Kt xP 

Kt—KB3 

5. Kt—QB8 

P—K8 

8. B—K2 

P—QR8 

7. 0—0 

Q—B2 

8. P—B4 

B—K2 

9. B—K8 

QKt—Q2? 

Black neglects to play 9. 

P—QKt4. Without his Bishop 
on QKt2 this system is difficult. 

10. B—B8 

Kt—Kta 

11. Q—K2 

12. P—KKt4 

0—0 

Since there is 

little likelihood 


of action by the opponent on the 
Q side, White is quite justified 
in making this aggressive advance. 

12. Kt—B5 

18. P—Kt5 Kt—Q2? 

Better was 18.Kt—Kl. 


SACRIFICE 

An excellent intermediate 
move. It does not constitute a 
sacrifice at the moment, since if 

14.P x Kt, then 15. Kt— 

Q5, Q—Ql; 10. Q x Kt, greatly 
strengthening White’s position. 
But later, as we shall see, the 
daring Knight is offered as a 
direct attacking sacrifice. 

14. B—QI 

15. B—Q4 P—B8 

If 15. PxKt, then 

10. Kt—Q5, Q—B8; 17. PxP, 
K—Rl; 18. Kt—B0, Q—B2; 
19. Kt—K8, etc. 

10. K—Rl KKt—KtS 

17. PxP! 

At last a real sacrifice! If 

now 17.P x Kt, then 18. P x 

KtP, R—Kl; 19. P—Kt8, Kt— 
R6; 20. B—R5, threatening 

21. BxKt,QxB; 22. B—B7 ch!. 
The sharp position is ideally 
suited to Geller’s temperament. 
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17. B x P 

18. B xB R xB 

19. KtxQP RxP? 


Better chances lay in 19. 

Kt x Kt; 20. P—K5, RxP. 


14. Kt—B5l 


20. Kt x Kt 
If 20. ... 


Kt x Kt 
Q x Kt, then 
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21. Q—K8, Q—B2; 22. P—K5, 
R—B4; 28. B—K4, and Black 
has no defence to the attack 
along the KB file. 


21. P—K5! 

B—Q2 

If 21. 

Q x P, then 

22. B—K4I 


22. Kt—Q5! 

Resigns 


Dely-Donner. Sicilian Defence. 



Budapest, 

1961 

1 . 

P—K4 

P—QB4 

2. 

Kt—KB8 

P—K8 

8. 

P—Q4 

PxP 

4. 

Kt x P 

P—QR8 

5. 

Kt—QB3 

Q—B2 

6. 

P—KKt8 

P—QKt4 

7. 

B—Kt2 

B—Kt2 

8. 

0—0 

P—Q8 

9. 

R—Kl 

Kt—Q2 

10. 

P—QR4 

PxP 

11. 

R xP 

KKt—B8 

12. 

Kt—Q51 



A typical line-opening sacrifice 
that serves to start an attack 
down the K file. 


been 16.Kt x P; 17. B x Kt, 

B x B; 10. Q—K2, B—B4. 

17. R—K8 K—Ktl 

10. R—QB8 Q—Q2 

19. Kt—B0ch! 
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The concluding a.ttack, with its 
further fine sacrifices, now begins. 


19. B x Kt 

20. R x P! 

Naturally not 20. R x B? t 
QxR; 21. P xQ, B—B4 ch and 
Black wins. 


12. P x Kt 

13. PxPch Kt—K4 
Black refuses to move his 

King, preferring instead to return 
the piece. 

14. P—KB4 0—0—0? 
This is not good; he ought to 

have played 14.Kt—Q2 in 

order to hold the K4 square. 

15. P xKt P xP 

16. R xKP! 

Commencing the sacrificial 
attack on the castled King. 

16. B—Q3 

It is clear that if 16. 

QxR, then 17. B—B4 and 
18. R—B4 ch is decisive. How¬ 
ever, a better try would have 


20. B x QP 

Or 20.B—Kt2; 21. R x 

B, etc. 

21. R—Kt6 ch B—Kt2 

22. Q x B chi Q x Q 

23. R x B ch K—Rl 

24. R—Kt4 ch Resigns 

If 24. K—R2, then 

25. R—R8ch, Q—R8; 26. R— 
Kt7 ch and mate next move. 


Spassky-Evans. King's Indian 
Defence. Varna, 1962 


1. P—Q4 

2. P—QB4 
8. Kt—QB8 

4. P—K4 

5. P—B8 

6. B—K8 


Kt—KBS 
P—KKt8 
B—Kt2 
P—Q8 
P—B8 
P—QR8 
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7. Q—Q2 P—QKt4 

3. 0—0—0 P x P? 

Capturing on QB5 has some 
point when it initiates action on 
the open QKt file. Here it 
merely presents the white Bishop 
with a good square. 

9. B xP 0—0 

10. P—KR4! 

As Black cannot undertake 
counterplay either on the Q side 
or in the centre, this move is 
absolutely justified. 

10. P—Q4? 

This action in the centre 
comes too late. He ought to 
have tried 10.P—KR4. 

11. B—Kt9 PxP 

12. P—R5! 

White does not worry about 
pawns and now allows his entire 
pawn chain to be devoured; in 
return he gains valuable attack¬ 
ing tempi. 

12. P x BP 

If 12. Kt x P, then 

13. P—Kt4, Kt—B3 (13. 

Kt—Kt6; 14. R—R3); 14. B— 
R6. 

13. RP x P RP x P 

14. B—R8 PxP 

15. R—R4 

84 

(See diagram opposite) 

A most instructive position 
and an excellent example of a 
line-opening sacrifice. White 
has given up three pawns and 
for each has obtained an open 
file. 

15. Kt—Kt5 



10. BxB,KxB; 17. Q—R8 ch, 
K—B3; 18. R—B4 ch, Kt x R 

(or 18 .B—B4; 19. Kt— 

K4ch, K—K3 ; 20. RxB, Kx 
R; 21. Q—R3 ch and 22. Q— 
B3 mate); 19. Kt—K4ch, K— 
B4; 20. Q—Kt5 ch, K x Kt; 
21. Q—K5 mate. 

18. B x B K x B 

17. QxP Kt—R3 

18. Kt—B3 Kt—B4 

White threatened both 

19. QR—Rl followed by 20. Q— 
Q2 and 19. Kt—K5 followed by 

20. B x P. 

19. R—R2 Q—Q3 

If 19. Kt—K0, then 

20. Q—Kt5! is decisive; while on 

19. R—Rl there comes 

20. QR—Rl, RxR; 21. QxR, 
etc. 


20. 

Kt- 

-K5 

Kt—Q2 

21. 

Kt- 

-K4 

Q—B2 

22. 

QR- 

—Rl 

R—KKtl 

23. 

R- 

-R7 ch 

K—B1 

24. 

R x 

P ch 

K—Kl 

25. 

Q» 

P! 

Kt x Kt 

28. 

R- 

-B8 ch 

Resigns 

A 

brilliant and 

instructive 


game. 
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The Preventive Sacrifice 

A sacrifice the object of which is to prevent the opponent from castling 
was called a preventive sacrifice by Spielmann. The idea can take 
two different forms: castling can either be prevented temporarily 
(delayed castling) or made permanently impossible (loss of castling). 
Loss of castling does not always mean such a disadvantage that a 
sacrifice is justified; in most cases, however, the enemy King can be 
attacked before it has found a sheltered position (the equivalent of a 
castled position). This preventive sacrifice must therefore be con¬ 
sidered in the light of the situation as a whole: if this promises a 
successful attack, then it may be worth while to sacrifice. 

The following game affords a good illustration of this theme. 


Mayet-Anderssen. Queen's Gambit 
Declined. Berlin , 1855 

1. P—Q4 P—Q4 

2. P—QB4 P—K8 

8. P—QR8 P—QB4 

4. QP x P? B x P 

5. Kt—KBS 

4. QP x P was an error, since 
White is unable to play 5. P— 

QKt4 owing to the reply 5. 

Q—B3. Black now prevents P— 
QKt4. 

5. P—QR4 

8. P—K8 Kt—QB8 

7. P x P P x P 

8. B—Kt5 Kt—B3 

9. Kt—K5 0—01 

10. Kt x Kt? 

Accepting the offer is a mistake 
here. 
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10. P x Kt 

11. B xP B—R8! 

After the pawn Black now 

sacrifices the exchange, all to 
prevent White from castling. 
Note the active positions of his 
minor pieces and the pending 
.... P—Q5, opening the K file. 

12. B xR Q x B 

13. Q—B8 

White parries the main threat 

18. P—Q5 and 14. 

Q x P. An attempt to castle 
artificially with 13. P—B3 was 

no better: 13. P—Q5; 

14. P—K4, Kt x P; 15. P x Kt, 
QxPch; 10. K—B2, B—K71; 
17. QxB, P—Q6ch; 18. Q— 
K8, Q—B5 ch and Black wins. 

18. Kt—Q2I 

Ensuring the invasion of the 
Knight at Q6 via K4. 

14. Kt—B3 Kt—K4 

15. QxP Kt—Q0ch 

16. K—Ql Q—Bl 

17. K—B2 R—Ql 

18. Q—R5 Kt—B5! 

Resigns 

If 19. PxKt, then 19. 

B—Q6 ch; 20. K—KtS, Q— 
K8 ch; 21. K—R4, Q—B5 ch 
and mates. 
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Griinfeld-Reti. Pistyan, 1922 


In this position Black made 
a preventive sacrifice which soon 
turned out also to be a profitable 
sacrifice. 

1. KtxQP 

2. P x Kt Kt—Q6 ch 

3. K—Q2 

White is prevented from castl¬ 
ing, and there is even worse to 
follow. 

3. Kt—B5 

4. Q—B3 Q—B7 ch 

5. K—Kl Kt—Q6ch 

6. K—Bl Kt xB 

And Black won. 
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Tartakover-Burn. 
Carlsbad, 1911 


SACRIFICE 

In this position White accepted 
the proffered pawn and was then 
surprised by the ensuing sacri¬ 
ficial attack. 


1. KtxP? 


Correct was 1. 

P—Q8; then 

1. 0—0 can 

be met by 

2. B—Kt5, while 

if 1. 

Kt—Kt5, then 

2. P—Q4 is 

possible. 


1. 

0—0! 

2. Kt xKt 

P x Kt 

8. BxP 

KtxP! 

Excellent play. 

4. B xKt is 

followed by 4. . . . 

. Q—R5 ch, 

while if 4. B x R, then 4.B— 

B7 ch; 5. K—Bl, B 

—R8 ch, etc. 

Black now obtains an over- 

whelming attack. 


4. P—Q4 

Q—B8! 

5. B x Kt 

Q—R5 ch 

6. K—Q2 

Q xB 

7. Q—B8 

Q—R5 

a P—Kts 

Q—Kt4 ch 

9. Q—K8 

Q-Q4 

10. R—Kl 

B—Kt5 

11. K—B2 

P—QR4 

12. P x P 

RxP 

IS. B—R8 

P—QB4 

14. P xP 

R x Bl 

15. Kt xR 


If 15. PxB, then 15. 

R x RP ch; 16. R x 

R, Q x R ch; 

17. K—Bl, B—B4, etc. 

15. 

BxP 

16. Q—K5 

B—B4 ch 

17. K—Kt2 

Q—Kt2 ch 

18. K—Bl 

B x Kt ch 

And Black won. 
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The Pinning Sacrifice 

A sacrifice that aims at setting up or maintaining a pin in order to 
exploit it later is described as a pinning sacrifice. But first of all we 
wish to draw the reader’s attention to the two basic types of pin. 

The pin is a typical triple formation in which a long-range piece 
compromises two enemy pieces, the first being the pinned piece and 
the second the more valuable one on account of which the first must 
not move away. The type of pin depends on this second piece: if it is 
the King, then it is an absolute pin; otherwise the pin is a relative 
one. A simple example will illustrate this. 
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White, to move, has two pins 
at his disposal. 

1. B—B4 

This is an absolute pin, since 
the Knight on K5 cannot move 
and is lost. 

1. R—Kl 

The same occurs after 1. 

R—R4. 

2. R—K2 
And White wins. 

1. B—B8? 

This is only a relative pin and 
the Knight can be saved. 

1. Kt—Q6 

Even simpler is 1.R—R4. 


2. B x R Kt x R 

Black draws easily. 

The superiority of the absolute 
pin is particularly emphasised 
in the special case of the so-called 
cross pm. Consider the follow¬ 
ing example. 
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White, to play, continued 

1. Q—B8 ch Q—Q5? 

An ill-considered reply that 

falls victim to the absolute pin. 

2. R—Q1 

White wins at least a Rook. 
Here are three further 
examples of the pinning sacri¬ 
fice. 
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Here Black already has the 
makings of a pin on his QRl— 
KR8 diagonal. A typical pin¬ 
ning sacrifice turns this potential 
pin into an effective one. 

1. R x B 

2. KxR 

The alternative variation was 
2. Q x R, Q—R4; 3. R—KBl, 
Kt—Kt3, and White is helpless 

against 4. Kt—R5. This 

also serves as an example of how 
to win a pinned piece. 

In this position Tal sacrifices 2. Q—Kt3 ch 

and instigates a pin. 3. K—B2 B x Kt 

Resigns 

1. RxP! RxR If 4. K x B, then 4.Q— 

2. Q X Kt P X B Kt5 ch; 5. K—B2, B—R5 ch; 

3. QRPxP P—Kt3 6. K—K3, Kt—Q4 mate. 

Black intends to answer 

4. R—KBl with 4. R— 

R4. If 3. K—B2, White 

wins with 4. KtxR, Q x Kt; 

5. Q—B7 ch. 

4. P—QKt4! Resigns 

There is no defence against 

5. R—KBl, after which the loss 
of the Rook at KB3 soon leads to 

mate. 4. B—Kt2 would 

be answered with 5. Kt x R, 

Q x Kt; 6. R—Q7 ch. 


Black, to play, attempted to 
break the unpleasant pin on his 
King’s Knight. 

1 . P—Kt4 

2. KtxKtP! 

A standard pinning sacrifice. 

2 . Kt x Kt 

An even worse fate would 

befall Black after 2.P x Kt; 
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Leonhardt-M aroczy. 
Carlsbad, 1907 
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Tal-Bilek. Miskolc , 1963 
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namely, 8. B x P, R—K3; 

4. Kt—B4, B—Kt5; 5. KtxR r 
B x Kt; 6. B x B, P x B; 7. P—K5. 

3. PxKt P x Kt 

4. P x Kt PxB 

5. PxP R—Ktl 

6. Q—B5 

The concluding move of the 
combination; Black loses the 
Bishop on R4. 

0. BxP 

Black escapes into the end¬ 
game, but it is lost for him. 
Other moves offer even fewer 
prospects. 

7. Q x B Q—B3 

8. Q—Kt4 ch K—Bl 

If 8.Q—Kt2, then 9. B x 

Pch, KxB; 10. Q—Q7 ch fol¬ 
lows. 

9. R x R ch R x R 

10. Q—B8! 

Forcing the exchange of Queens. 


10. Q—Q1 

11. QxQ RxQ 

12. B—R4l P—QB4 

18. R—K1 B—K4 

Parrying the threat of 14. R— 

K8 ch, after which the QKtP 
queens. 


14. P—KKt3 

Naturally not 14. P—B4, B x 
BP; 15. R—K8 ch, RxR; 16. 


BxR, P—Q4. 


14. _ 

PxP 

15. RPxP 

P—R4 

16. P—KtS 

P—B8 

17. P—B4 

B—Q5 ch 

18. K—KtZ 

P—B5 

19. PxP 

B—R2 

20, R—KH1 

K—Kt2 

21. R—Q1 

K—B2 

22. R—Q5 

B—B4 

28. B—Q7l 

Resigns 

If 28.R 

—QKtl< % 24. B— 

B8, White wins 

easily. 


The Unpinning Sacrifice 

When in a relative pin the pinned piece moves and abandons the 
second piece behind it, we speak of an unpinning sacrifice. A 
schematic illustration of the theme is given in the following example. 
Here the black Rook pins the white Knight against the Rook on Q5. 
The Knight consequently appears immobilised. By moving, how¬ 
ever, the Knight is able to carry out an operation that amounts to a 
simple profitable sacrifice. 
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L Kt x P RxR 

2. Kt—K7ch K—B2 

3. Kt x R 

White has won a pawn and 
stands to win. 

Now let us see what it all de¬ 
pends on; the pinned part of the 
triple formation that constitutes 
a pin need not always be the one 
that suffers; in certain circum¬ 
stances it can also become active, 
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indeed, explosively so, as we have seen in the above example: with the 
move 1. Kt x P the Rook at Q5 attacked the black Rook. An active 
formation such as we have here with Rook and Knight is also known 
as a battery', for its complete function is well compared with the action 
of a cannon. One can define a successful unpinning operation as a 
conversion of a pin into a battery. As this is of great importance in 
actual play, we will examine it further, The significant point is that, 
whereas in an effective pin the pinned piece is semi-paralysed, in a 
battery it is extremely active. The circumstance in which a pinned 
piece may move is dependent on the threats that the piece creates in 
moving. Thus the threat created must be of greater value than the 
piece sacrificed. A successful unpinning procedure will depend on 
the close evaluation of the threats which can be created. Let us 
consider these facts in the light of another schematic example. 
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Black, to move, seeks to ex¬ 
tricate himself from the pin on 
his King's Knighl. and finds the 
following continuation. 

1. P—K4 

2. P x P? 

This merely allows Black to 
convert the pin into a battery. 

2. Kt x P? was also wrong on 

account of 2. Kt x Kt; 

3. P x Kt, Kt—Ka. Better, how¬ 
ever, was either 2. B x Kt, P x B 
or 2. P—Kt4, B—Kt3; 3. P—K3. 


Kt—K5I 


The mating threat is worth 
more than the Queen. 

3. B—K8 

White has nothing better; 
for if 8. B—R4, then of course 
3.Q xB. 

3. B x B 

4. P x B B x Kt 

5. KP x B Q—R5 ch 

And Black wins. 

W e shall deal further with 
batteries later; now we continue 
with examples of unpinning sacri¬ 
fices. 
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2 . 
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White, to move, made an 
unpinning sacrifice frequently 
encountered in semi-serious 
games. 


1. Kt x Kt! B x Q 

2. B—Kt5 ch P—BS 

8. PxP Q—KtS 

The lesser evil was 8. 

P—QR8; 4. P—B7ch, PxB; 

5. P x Q =■ Q ch, RxQ, when 
White wins material with 

6. Kt x B. 



Mar shall-Atkins. 1903 


4. P x P ch Q x B 

5. P x R = Q ch 
And White won. 
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M arid-Gligorid. 
Belgrade, 1962 


Black, to play, won by an 
unpinning bombshell. 


1. 

KtxP! 

RxR 

2. 

R xR 

QxR 

3. 

Kt x B ch 

K—B2 

4. 

Q—Q6 

KxKt 

5. 

B—K5 ch 

K—B4 

6. 

P—B3 

Resigns 

if 

6. 

P—Kt5, then 

P- 

K4 ch, K 

—Kt4; 8. Q— 


K7 ch leads to mate. 
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1. R—QKt6! 

Resigns 

White loses his Queen or a 
whole Rook. 
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(i See next diagram ) 


Fuderer-Trifunovid. 
Belgrade, 1952 


White, to play, seized the 

chance to break the pin on the White concluded the game in 
QB file. fine style. 
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1. B x P! P x B 

If I. B xKt; 2. B x 

Kt ch, BxB; 3. BxB, then 
White has decisive threats along 
the QRl—KR8 diagonal. 


2. KtxP! Q—B4 


2. B x Q is impossible 

owing to 3. Kt—K7 mate. 

3. R x R ch R x R 

4. QxB QxQ 

5. Kt x Q B—Bl 

6. Kt—Q5 B—Kt2 

7. Kt—B6 ch Resigns 


The Battery Sacrifice 

A sacrifice which uncovers an effective battery can be classed as a 
battery sacrifice. Although the batteries which we have encountered 
so far have arisen from pins, there are also cases where the initial 
formation does not involve a pin: it is solely a battery pattern. 
Outposts, much beloved by Nimzovitch, can also be regarded as 
special forms of battery. Here are some examples showing how 
batteries can be formed by sacrifice. 
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Charousek-Wollner. 
Kaschau, 1893 


White, to play, at once opened 
the KB file. 

1. Q—K8 ch! RxQ 

2. P x R = Q ch BxQ 
Now comes a double salvo 

from the battery of Rook at KBl 
and Bishop at KB4. 



Here White unmasks his 
battery of Rook and Bishop by 
means of a double sacrifice. 


1. Kt—B6! PxKt 

2. Q xP ch! 

Opening the file and decoying 
the King to KKt2. 


3. B x P mate 


2. K x Q 

3. B—K5 ch K—R3 

4. B—Kt7 mate 
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V. Vukomd-Deutsch. 
Zagreb, 1920 


White, to play, first decoyed 
the black King to Ql. 


White, to play, concluded that 

double check by 1.Kt— 

B0 ch was ineffective after 2. K— 
Rl and therefore simply ignored it. 

1. Kt—K4I 

Against the threatened salvo 
from Black’s battery of Bishop and 
Knight White sets a much more 
powerful one from his battery of 
Rook and Knight. A curious 
position with ‘crossed batteries’! 

!••••• B—R2 

This retreat is forced; all the 
discovered checks are quite harm¬ 
less, 

2. P—B6! P—KKt3 

3. Kt—Kt5 


1. Q—Q8 ch! KxQ 
Now comes a double salvo 

from the battery of Rook and 
Bishop followed by a short King 
hunt. 

2. B—Kt5 ch K—Kl 

3. R—Q8 ch K—B2 

4. P—K6 ch K xP 

5. Kt—B4ch K—B2 

6. Kt—K5 mate 

After these examples we would 
like to draw the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the double 
discovered check need not always 
be terrible. Consider the follow¬ 
ing case. 


Attacking the enemy Knight, 
which still has no good discovered 
check. 


3. 

P—B4 

4. P—B7ch 

K—Kt2 

5. Q—B4 

B—Ktl 

6. R x Ktl 

PxR 

7. B x P ch 

P—K4 

8. B xP ch 

BxB 

9. Q x B ch 

K—R3 

10. Kt—K4 

P—QKt4 

11. P—Kt4! 

BxP 

12. Kt—B6 

B—B4 

13. Kt—KtSch 

R x Kt 

14. P x R = Q 

Q—Kt4 ch 

15. Q—Kt8 

Resigns 
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This position, in which it i9 
Black’s move, illustrates a 
battery of Queen and pawn. 


2. Q—R8 ch K—Kt3 

3. Q—R5 ch K—B3 

4. P—Kt5 ch Resigns 


1. Kt—R7! 

Forcing the white King to 
expose itself to the battery of 
Queen and pawn. 


2. K x Kt 

3. B—B4 

4. Q xP 

5. K—Ktl 


P—K5 ch 
B—K4! 


B xB ch 
B xR 


And Black won. 


Our concluding example, al¬ 
though it does not entail a 
sacrifice, affords a very impressive 
illustration of the essence and 
advantages of battery forma¬ 
tions. 
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Moscow, 1962 

White, to move, sacrificed a 
Rook in order to wind up the 
game with a battery of Queen 
and pawn. 

1. RxPchl KxR 

If 1.P x R, then 2. Q— 

Kt8 ch, K—B3; 8. Q—B8 ch 

wins the Queen. 


Rejfir-Szilagyi. 

Prague , 1955 

White needed to play only one 
move. 

1. R—B6! Resigns 

Black is helpless against the 
threat of P—R6, which leads to 
mate or win of the Queen. The 
object of R—B6 is of course to 
avoid the exchange of Queens 
and to form a battery after P— 
R6. This formation with the 
Rook on B6 could naturally be 
interpreted also as an outpost 
on a diagonal. 



Demolishing a Blocked Pawn Position 
The demolition of an opposing pawn wall, be it a pawn chain, pawn 
phalanx or other such formation, can be pursued in many games 
as the positional or tactical objective. But there are sacrificial games 
in which the demolition appears particularly pronounced and 
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optically at least may be regarded as a type of sacrifice in its own 
right. Though further objectives often lie behind the destruction of 
the enemy pawn formation (mostly removing the guard and line 
opening), it is the demolition sacrifice that leaves its stamp on the 
whole operation. We shall give some examples of this form of sacrifice. 
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White, to move, made a simple 
demolition sacrifice. 

1. KtxQP KtxKt 
This reply results in a pin 

which enables White to win 

easily. If, however, 1. 

Q x Kt, then 2. B x BP, Q—Ktl; 
8. B—KKt4 (stronger than 

3. B—B7), B—KBl; 4. KB x B, 
R x B; 5. B x B, KtxB; 6. P— 
B5 and White’s pawns march on. 

2. B x BP B—Bl 

3. B—KKt4 B x B 

4. PxB R—Q2 

5. Kt—B5 
And White won. 

(See diagram 107 ) 

White, to play, sacrificed a 
Knight to break the black pawn 
chain. 

1. KtxP! P x Kt 

2. P—K5 B—K2 

If 2.P x P, then 3. B x Kt, 
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Spielmann-Bogoljubow. 
Match, 1932 

RxB; 4. P—Kt6, R—K2; 

5. P—Q6 and White wins. 

3. P—K6 

The real object of the sacrifice 
was to constrict Black’s position, 
and thus the sacrifice could be 
regarded, in a general way, as an 
obstructing sacrifice. 

8. BxKtP 

4. B—KB2 B—B3 

5. B—Kt6 ch K—K2 

6. Kt—Q2 Kt—Kt4 

If 6.B x KtP, then 7. Q— 

Ktl, B xR; 8. Q x B destroys 
Black. 

7. Q—B2 R—R3 

8 . 0 — 0—0 

And White has an ideal attack¬ 
ing position, which he later con¬ 
verted to a win. 

In the following position White 
prepared the ground for a pawn 
promotion by breaking up the 
enemy pawn chain. 
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London , 1926 
L P—B5! KtPxP 


SACRIFICE 


2. P—Ktfl 

R—B1 

8. Q—K2 

KR—Kl 

4. B x B 

PxB 

5. Q x P 

QxQ 

6. R x Q 

RxR 

7. R xP ch 

RxR 

8. P x R 

R—Kl 

9. P x Kt = Q 

RxQ 


10. B—K6 

And White won by advancing 
his BP. 

As the sacrifice in this instance 
led to a pawn promotion, it 
could be regarded as a promo¬ 
tion sacrifice, although initially 
it merely demolished the pawn 
structure. 




SACRIFICES ON SPECIFIC SQUARES 


Maps are full of names of places which one remembers because of the 
famous battles fought there. The topography of the chessboard is 
even more interwoven with fighting deeds; for almost every square 
reminds the experienced player of a great event from his chess career 
—but especially of the sacrifices which he either made or suffered 
there. KR7 and KKt7 during a K-side attack and KB7 before 
castling are known to be particularly inviting squares for sacrifices, 
and the reason for this popularity lies in the fact that they are the 
most sensitive points for attacking-operations in the vicinity of the 
King. In my book The Art of Attack in Chess I called squares like 
these the focal-points of the attack and gave many illustrations; here 
I will add a few more examples. 

Frequently a sacrifice on a specific square is intimately connected 
with a particular opening. The Sicilian Defence, much favoured at 
the present time, is rich in sacrifices of this nature. For White there 
is the pawn sacrifice on K5 and the sacrifice on K6; from Black’s 
point of view the sacrifice on QB6 is common. Examples of these 
are examined in this chapter. 
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Gligoric-Bidev. Belgrade, 1946 

In this position White decided 
the issue with a sacrifice on KR7. 


1. KtxRP KxKt 

2. Kt—K7 BxKt 

8. Q—R5 ch K—Ktl 

If 3.K—Kt2, then 4. Q— 

R6 ch, K—B3; 5. B—Kt5 mate. 

4. B xP 

This typical sacrifice frequently 
follows an earlier one on KR7. 

4. P x B 

5. Q x P ch K—Rl 

6. R x B Resigns 

The next position (page 72) 
illustrates a sacrifice on KKt7. 






Barcza-Keres. Tallin , 1958 

From this position we get an 
example of a sacrifice on KB7 
after the opponent has castled 
on the K side. It is White’s 


1. KtxPl 

2. RxKt! 


KtxKt 

KxR 


White, to play, neglected to 
take care of his KB2 square. 

1. Q—B2? 

He should have played 1. Kt— 

B4 and, although after 1. 

Kt-—K5; 2. QKt x Kt, P x Kt!; 

3. QR—Ktl, QR—Bl!; 4. B— 
Kt4, P—B4 he wo Id remain at 
a disadvantage, his game is not 
yet lost. 

1. KtxPl 

Commencing a far-sighted 
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combination that decides the 
issue. 

2. KxKt Kt—Kt5 

ch 

3. K—Ktl Kt x KP 

4. Q—Q2 KtxB! 

5. KxKt P—Q5 

6. Kt x P B—Kt2 ch 

The notorious ‘oblique’ check! 

7. K—B1 

At this point in the game 
grandmaster Rossolimo, who was 
commenting on the play in an 


annex to the tournament hall, 
declared that it was not easy to 
visualise what compensation 
Black had for the sacrificed 
material. Almost immediately 
came the news that after Black’s 
next move White had resigned! 

7. Q—Q2! 

The threat of 8.Q—R6 ch 

is decisive. One of the critical 
variations runs: 8. Q—KB2, 
Q—R6 ch: 9. K—Ktl, R—K8 
ch!; 10. R x R, B x Kt with mate 
to follow. 


We now follow with two examples of a sacrifice on KB7 before the 
opponent has castled. They can also serve as illustrations of a piece 
sacrifice in the opening. 
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The above position arises in 
the Two Knights’ Defence after 
the following moves. 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 

3. B—B4 Kt—B3 

4. Kt—Kt5 P—Q4 

5. P x P Kt x P 

5. Kt—QR4 is better. 

The first player can now sacrifice 
on KB7. 

6. Kt x BP 

Even stronger and clearer is 
6. P—Q4! This Knight sacri¬ 


fice, first examined by Greco, 
gives good results in practice, 
although the theorists are not 
certain of the outcome. 


6. 


KxKt 

7. 

Q—B3 ch 

K—K3 

8. 

Kt—B8 

Kt—Kt51 

9. 

Q—K4 

P—B3 

10. 

P—QR3 

Kt—R3 

11. 

P—Q4 

Kt—B2 

12. 

P—B4 

K—B2 


13. BP x P 

White has two pawns and an 
attack for the sacrificed piece 
and stands well. 
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Like the previous example this 
position also arises out of the 
Two Knights’ Defence—after the 
following moves. 


1. P—K4 

P—K4 

2. Kt—KB3 

Kt—QB3 

3. B—B4 

Kt—B3 

4. P—Q4 

PxP 

5. 0—0 

B—B4 

6. P—K5 


With this move 

White em- 

barks on the Max Lange Attack. 

6. 

P—Q4 

7. P x Kt 

PxB 

8. R—Kl ch 

B—K3 

9. Kt—Kt5 

Q-Q4 

10. Kt—QB3 

Q—B4 

11. QKt—K4 

B—KB1 


This move was suggested by 

Rubinstein; now 11. 

0—0—0 is preferred. From this 
position (see the diagram) White 
can continue in the following 
way. 

12. KtxBP KxKt 

13. Kt—Kt5 ch K—Ktl 

14. P—KKt4 Q—Kt3 

Naturally not 14. Q x 

KtPch; 15. QxQ, BxQ; 
16. P—B7mate. 

15. RxB 

If 15. PxP, Rubinstein ad¬ 
vocated 15. B—Q4!; 

16. P x R = Qch, K x Q; 17. Kt— 
R3, B—Q3; 18. Kt—B4, Q— 
B2 and Black has excellent com¬ 
pensation for the exchange. 

15. PxP 

16. P—B4 Kt—Ql? 

We are following the game 

Sokolsky-Allies (Lvov, 1947). 

Instead of the text move 16. 

P—Q6 was preferable, e.g. 17. 
P_B3,Kt—Ql; 18. Q—Kl, Q— 
Kt2. 
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17. Q—K2 P—Q6 

18. PxP PxP 

19. Q—K3 Kt x R 

20. Q x Kt ch K—Kt2 

21. Q—Q7 ch K—Ktl 

22. Q—Q5 ch K—Kt2 

23. P—B5 Q—Kl 

24. Kt—K6ch K—Ktl 

25. Kt x B ch K x Kt 

26. B—R6 ch, etc. 

We now turn our attention to 
the ‘Sicilian sacrifices’, commenc¬ 
ing with the pawn sacrifice on 
K5. To illustrate this topic we 
have chosen, not unnaturally, a 
game by Keres. 


Keres-Bilek. Sicilian Defence. 
Leipzig, 1960 


1 . 

P—K4 

P—QB4 

2. 

Kt—KBS 

P—Q3 

3. 

P—Q4 

PxP 

4. 

Kt xP 

Kt—KB3 

5. 

Kt—QB3 

P—K3 

6. 

B—K3 

P—QR3 

7. 

P—B4 

Q—B2 

8. 

P—KKt4 

P—Q4 

9. 

P—K5 

KKt—Q2 

10. 

11. 

P—QR3 

P—B5! 

P—KKt4 
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Vintage Keres! He gives up 
not only the pawn but also the 
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K5 square. Black’s position on 
the K file becomes seriously 
weakened in the process. 

11. KtxP 

Or 11. QxP; 12. Q— 

Q2, B—B4; 13. 0—0—0, Kt— 
QB3; 14. QKt—K2, etc. 

12. Q—K2 QKt—B3 

13. 0- -0 — 0 B—K2 

14. B—Kt2 B—Q2 

15. B x QPI 

Even this sacrifice on Q5 

belongs to the rich store of ideas 
available to White in the Sicilian 
Defence. Here it serves to open 
the K file and, indirectly, to 
prevent Black from castling. 

15. PxB 

16. Kt x P Q—Q3 

If 16. Q—R4, then 

17. Kt—Kt3; if 16.Q—Ktl, 

White plays 17. Kt x Kt, Kt x 
Kt; 18. B—Kt6. 


17. 

Kt xKt 

B x Kt 

If 17.Kt x Kt, then either 

18. Kt—Kt6 or 18. 

P—B6 wins. 

17. ., 

... Q x Kt(6) 

is answered 

by 18. 

, KtxBandl9. B x P ch. 

18. 

B—B5! 

QxB 

19. 

QxKt 

P—B3 

20. 

Kt x P ch 

K—B2 

21. 

Q—K6 ch 

K—Bl 

22. 

KR—Kl 

R—Ql 

23. 

R x R ch 

B xR 

24. 

Kt—Q7 ch 

Resigns 

if 

24. B 

x Kt, then 


25. Q x B, B—K2; 26. P—B6 is 
decisive. 

This game also serves as an 
excellent example of an attack 
along the K file. 

We continue with examples of 
sacrifices on K6. 
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Hastings , 1959/60 

White, to play, resolved on a 
Knight sacrifice on K6. 

1. KtxKP! P xKt 

2. B—Kt6 ch K—B1 

If 2.K—Ql, then White 

obtains strong attacking possi¬ 
bilities with 8. Q—R3, P x P; 
4. QxP. 

3. P x Ktl 

A Queen sacrifice to boot. 

a. B x Q 

4. P x B ch K—Ktl 

5. PxB Kt—B3 

6. B x Kt PxB 

7. P—K8 = Q ch R x Q 

8. B x R P—Q4 

9. R—Q4 

Stronger was 9. P—B5l, Q— 
B5 ch; 10. K—Ktl, Q x P(5); 
11. B—Kt6l, etc. However, even 
after the text move White re¬ 
tains his advantage. 


9. 

K—R2 

10. B—R5 

Q—B4 

11. KR—Ql 

R—QBl 

12. R(l)—Q2 

P—B4 

13. Kt—K2 

K—Kt2 

14. K—Ktl 

K—B3 

15. P—QR8 

P— R4 
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16. Kt—Kt3 P—Kt5 

17. P—QR4 Q—B3 

18. P—Kt3 Q—B6 

19. R(4)—Q3 Q—B4 

20. R—K2 Q—Kt8 ch 

21. K—Kt2 R—B6 

22. R(3)—Q2 P—Q5 

23. R—Kt2 Q—K6 

24. B—K8! P—Q6 

25. P x P Q—K8 

26. R—QB2 RxQP 

27. B—Kt5 R—B6 

If 27. R—Q8, then 

28. Kt—R5 ch, K—K2; 29. R— 
Kt7 ch and mate follows. 


28. B—B4 R x R ch 

29. RxR P—K4 

30. P x P ch Q x P ch 

31. K—R2 P—B5 

32. Kt—K4ch K—Kt3 

33. R—Kt2 ch K—R4 

34. Kt—B2 Q—Kl 

35. B—Q3 K—R5 

36. R—Kt4 ch K—R4 

37. B—Kt6 ch Resigns 


Diickslein-Euwe. Sicilian 
Defence. Chaumont, 1958 

1. P—K4 P—QB4 

2. Kt—KB3 P—Q3 

3. P—Q4 PxP 

4. Kt x P Kt—KB8 

5. Kt—QB3 P—QR3 

6. B—KKt5 P—K3 

7. P—B4 Q—Kt3 

8. Q—Q2 

Recently there has been some 
doubt as to the correctness of this 
gambit. Safer and good is 
8. Kt—Kt3. 


8. QxP 

9. R—QKtl Q—R6 

10. P—K5 PxP 

11. PxP KKt—Q2 

12. B—QB4 B—K2 
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13. B xKP!? 

This sacrifice on K6 is the 
critical line in the variation; it 
has cost much effort to discover 
all the sacrifice’s subtleties and 
indicate a good defence for the 
second player. 

13 . 0—0? 

The only correct move is 

13 . B x B! Then after 

14. 0—0!, the point of the sacri¬ 
fice, not 14.B x Q?, which 

allows the mating line 15. B x 
P ch, etc., but 14.0—0; 

15. Q x B, P—R3!, with a good 
game for Black. If, on the 

other hand, 13. P x B, 

White obtains perpetual check 
after 14. Kt x P, B x B; 15. Kt— 
B7 ch. 

14. 0—0? 

Correct here is 14. Kt—Q5I, 
which led to White’s advantage 
in Schmidt-Lombardy, Budva, 
1963. 

14 . P x B? 

Now Black should have played 

14 .B xB; 15. Q xB, P— 

R3!, following the defensive line 
employed by Fischer against 
Bilek (Stockholm, 1962). 
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15. 

Kt xP 

Kt—QB8 

16. 

Kt—Q5I 

B—B4 ch 

17. 

K—R1 

QKt xP 

18. 

Kt x R 

B xKt 

19. 

Kt—B7 

R—Ktl 

20. 

Q—Q5 ch 

K—Rl 

21. 

Kt—K6 

Kt—KKtS 


22. Q—Q4 Kt—B3 

23. Kt xB QxKt 

24. QR—Kl B—Q2 

25. B x Kt B—B3 

26. B—K5 

And White won in a few 
moves. 


Thus we see that the Sicilian Defence is rich in typical sacrifices. 
The reasons for this—which also explain the Sicilian’s great popular¬ 
ity—lie in the character of the opening: usually the situation in the 
centre remains in the balance for a long time and the growing tension 
between opposing pieces seeks a discharge in a sacrifice. Thus 
the basic atmosphere of the opening invites the taking of sacrificial 
lines, even by the second player in certain cases. The only difference 
is that White can consider three critical squares on which to sacrifice 
(namely K5, K6 and Q5) whereas Black’s repertoire is limited to the 
typical exchange sacrifice on QB6. This sacrifice has one of two aims. 
It may be a guard-removing sacrifice, directed against White’s pawn 
on K4, the mainstay of his centre: for his Rook Black wins Knight 
and pawn and control of his K5. Alternatively, it may be a sacrifice 
against the castled position—when White has castled on the Q side. 
We now give an example of each case. 
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Castaldi-Rabar. Munich, 1954 


5. R(2)—Ql 

P—B4 

6. Q—QKt4 

B—K2 

7. Q—Kt3 

B x Kt 

8. Q x Q ch 

RxQ 

9. R x Kt 

P—K5 

Although Black 

has only a 


pawn for the exchange, his KP 
is on the move. 

10. P—Kt3 

If 10. QR—Ql, P—K6; 

11. KR—Kl, P—K7; 12. R— 

QKtl, Black plays 12. 

B—Kt6 and decides the ending 
by marching his King up to Q7. 


Black, to play, continued 

1. R x Ktl 

2. PxR Kt x P 

8. B x Kt QB x B 

4. Q xB B xB 


10. BxP 

11. K—Kt2 B—R5 

12. KR—Ql P—K6 

13. R—R7 P—K7 

14. R(l)—Q7 P—K8-Q 

Resigns 
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Bibikov- Valshin. 
Moscow, 1954 


Black, to play, continued 
1. RxKtl 

2. Q xR Q X P ch 

3. K—B1 R—QB1 

4. Q—K8 B—Kt9 

5. B—Q3 Q—R5 

Threatening 6.B x P and 

6.Kt x KtP. 


6. B—B3 R x B1 

A second exchange sacrifice 
on QB0 in the same gamel 

7. PxR Kt—Q4-! 

8. P x Kt KB x P 

And White is unable to avoid 

mate. 




* 6 * 

SACRIFICES IN VARIOUS PHASES OF 
THE GAME 

While it is possible to use a wide variety of sacrificial ideas in the 
middlegame, the repertoire of sacrifices in the opening and in the 
endgame is rather limited. In these phases of the game special types 
of sacrifice occur for which there is little opportunity in the middle- 
game. Thus we have the gambits and sacrifices for development in 
the opening and the promotion and drawing sacrifices in the endgame 
(the latter type will be discussed when we deal with positional 
sacrifices). 

Gambits and Sacrifices for Development 
A gambit is the offer of a pawn in the opening, although the term is 
used in a wider sense in other phases of the game os well. Even some 
typical piece sacrifices in the opening are now classed as gambits, but 
these are exceptions. In certain circumstances a gambit should be 
regarded as a pseudo-gambit, since the retention of the extra pawn 
can be shown to lead to a disadvantage (the Queen’s Gambit, for 
example). AJso cases where the offer can be advantageously de¬ 
clined should not be considered true gambits. True gambits are 
only those in which the retention of the gambit pawn constitutes the 
main variation. 

The motive or motives behind a gambit are usually obvious 
and are as a rule one or a combination of the following: 

(a) The establishment of a pawn mass in the centre. 

(b) The attainment of a lead in development by making use of the 
time lost by the opponent in accepting the gambit. 

(c) The opening of lines or diagonals. 

( d) The obstruction of the opponent’s position. 

Thus the King’s Gambit seeks to gain control of the centre and open 
the KB file, the Evans seeks a lead in development and to seize the 
centre, the Danish open lines and development, the Albin and Falk- 
beer to obstruct the opponent’s position, etc. In general, however, 
a gambit usually strives to gain a lead in development and it is with 
this aspect that we chiefly concern ourselves. In these cases the 
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gambit is, in fact, a sacrifice for development, and we will examine its 
chief characteristics. A detailed study of gambits is, however, beyond 
the scope of this book and belongs to the realm of opening theory. 

We have stated earlier in the book that an average pawn is worth 
three tempi, and thus one ought to gain three tempi for a sacrifice of 
Degree I. In practice, however, it usually comes to two tempi at 
most, and the rest of the compensation is to be found in the freeing of 
lines and diagonals. This is even more so of sacrifices of Degree II 
(e.g. 2 pawns), for which one would hardly obtain six tempi in ex¬ 
change; the pronounced lead in development resulting from the 
sacrifice exercises an obstructive effect on the enemy position, and it 
is this that one must consider. 

On the other hand, one must take care to see that development 
tempi acquired as a result of a sacrifice are of significance and can be 
put to good use. It should be particularly emphasised that the value 
of a lead in development in terms of possible action is something to 
be measured carefully and not just counted numerically. We will 
now consider some examples. 


Rosanes-Anders sen. Falkbeer 
Counter Gambit. Breslau , 1862 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. P—KB4 P—Q4 

3. KPxP P—K5 

4. B—Kt5 ch 

This seeks to hold the pawn; 
better is 4. P—Q3, Kt—KB3; 

5. Kt—-Q2, eliminating the ob¬ 
structive influence of the KP at 
once. 

4. P—B3 

5. PxP Kt xP 

6. Kt—QB3 Kt—B3 

7. Q—K2? 

Black has gained only one 
tempo for his pawn; his main 
compensation is to be seen in the 
restricting effect his KP has 
on White’s position. White’s 
game is not easy here, and his 
attempt simply to win the KP is 
ingeniously refuted. Either 
7. P—Q3 or 7. P—Q4 was better. 
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Black has given up a second 
pawn and in return obtained 
three development tempi and a 
powerful threat on the K fi le. 

9. B x Kt 

If 9. Kt x B, then 9. 

R—Kl, winning the Queen. 

9. PxB 

10. P—Q3 R—Kl 

11. B—Q2? 

After this error White’s game 
goes downhill rapidly; the lesser 
evil lay in 11. Kt—KB3, when 


7. 

8. Kt x P 


B—QB4I 
0—01 
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Black retains his advantage with 
11.Kt—Kt5. 

11. Kt x Kt 

12. P xKt B—B4 

13. P—K5 Q—Kt3 

14. O—O—O B—Q5! 

The situation has undergone 

a further change: for the sacri¬ 
ficed pawns Black now has 
powerful diagonals for his 
Bishops and the QKt file on 
which to mount an attack on the 
castled King. 

15. P—B3 QR—Ktl 

16. P—QKt3 KR—Ql! 

17. Kt—B3 

He could have prolonged his 
resistance with 17. K—Kt2. 

If 17. P xB, then 17.Q x 

QP leads to mate. 

17. Q x P! 

A ine-opening Queen sacrifice. 

18. P x Q R x P 

19. B—Kl B—K6ch! 

Resigns 

The following position illus¬ 
trates an instance of a develop¬ 
ment sacrifice in the opening. 
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The position can arise from the 
Cambridge Springs Variation of 


the Queen’s Gambit after the 
following moves. 

1. P—Q4 P—Q4 

2. P—QB4 P—K3 

3. Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 

4. B—Kt5 QKt—Q2 

5. P—K3 P—B3 

6. Kt—B3 Q—R4 

7. PxP KtxP! 

8. Q—Kt3 B—Kt5 

9. R—Bl 

White now threatens to clear 
things up by 10. P—K4, but 
the second player has a gambit at 
his disposal which may be con¬ 
sidered typical of the advanced 
phase of the opening. 

9. P—K4 

Black gives up the pawn to 
develop his Queen’s Bishop at 
K3. 

10. B—QB4 

The best continuation for 
White. After 10. Kt x P (or 

10. PxP, Kt—B4), Kt x Kt; 

11. P xKt,B—K3 Black gets the 
advantage. 

10. Kt(Q2)— 

Kt3 

11. B x Kt Kt x B 

12. KtxP B—K3 

13. Kt—B4 Q—R3! 

Euwe gives 13.Kt x Kt; 

14. Kt x Q, KtxPch; 15. Qx 
B, Kt x Q; 16. K—Q2 with 
equality. The text move, sug¬ 
gested by me, promises Black 
more. It is also a better ex¬ 
pression of the whole gambit idea, 
which aims for quick develop¬ 
ment and to prevent White from 
castling. 

14. P—K4 

White has nothing better; 
14. 0—0 is followed by 14. 
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B x Kt; 15. P x B, 0—0 and if 

10. Kt—Q6, then 16.Kt— 

B5 and 17.Kt—K7 ch, etc. 

14. B x Kt ch 

15. P xB 0—01 

10. P x Kt B x P 

And Black regains his piece 
with a strong attack against the 
white King still unable to castle. 

We continue with a famous 
example which shows Alekhine 
at the height of his powers. 

Alekhine-Nimzovitch. 

French Defence. Bled , 1931 

1. P—K4 P—K3 

2. P—Q4 P—Q4 

3. Kt—QB3 B—Kt5 

4. Kt—K2 

With this move White offers 
his KP as a gambit, though it is 
true Black can ease his game 
greatly by giving the pawn Dack 
later. However, Alekhine knew 
that Nimzovitch played to hold 
the extra pawn in this variation, 
and this explains his choice of 
moves. 

4. PxP 

5. P—QRS B x Kt ch 

Black in fact gives up the 

Bishop pair in order to hold the 

weak pawn at K5. 5.B— 

K2; 0. KtxP, Kt—Q2followed 

by 7.KKt—BS, etc. was 

more solid and promised equality. 

0. Kt xB P—KB4 

Alekhine has criticised this 
move in his book, although it 
appears logical that after sur¬ 
rendering the two Bishops Black 
should strive to hold the extra 
pawn. 

7. P—B8I 

Another gambitl White is I 
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willing to give up his QP too in 
order to further his development 
and gain the advantage on the 
black squares. 


7. PxP 

8. QxP QxP? 
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Not without reason has Alek¬ 
hine written of his opponent’s 
‘voracity’; at the same time, he 
forgot to point out the alterna¬ 
tive 8. Kt—KB3!, after 

which Black could have castled 
and considerably lightened his 
defensive burden. The capture 
of the second pawn is suspect; for 
it leaves the second player with a 
weak complex of black squares 
and well behind in development. 

9. Q—KtS 

Here I must contradict Alek¬ 
hine and transfer the exclamation 
mark which he gives this move to 
the normal developing move 
9. B —K3!, which probably main¬ 
tains the first player’s advan¬ 
tage. After the text move Black 
has quite good chances of emerg¬ 
ing from the affair, as we shall 
see. 

9. Kt—KBS 

10. Q xKtP Q—K4ch? 

An incorrect intermediate 
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checkl Correct was 10. 

R—Ktl!; 11. Q x BP, Kt—B3, 
as Alekhine himself has men¬ 
tioned. If then 12. Kt—Kt5, 

Black has 12. Q—R5 ch; 

13. P—KtS, Q—K5 ch; 14. K— 
B2, Q x P ch; 15. B—K2, Kt— 
K5 ch, forestalling White’s threat 
of Kt—Q6 ch. 

11. B—K2 R—Ktl 

12. Q—R6 R—KtS 

13. Q—R4 B—Q2 

If 13.RxP, then 14. B— 

B4. 

14. B—Kt5 B—B3 

15. 0—0—0 BxP 

Of this move Alekhine re¬ 
marked: ‘Under normal circum¬ 
stances this capture should be 
considered as another mistake, 
but as—owing to White’s trem¬ 
endous advance in development 
—Black’s game is hopeless (if, 
for instance, 15. QKt—Q2 then 
also 16. KR—Kl followed by a 
move with the K’s Bishop) his 
morbid appetite cannot spoil 
anything more.’ 

16. KR—Kl B—K5 

17. B—R5 Kt x B 

18. R—Q8 ch K—B2 

19. Q x Kt Resigns 

If 19. K—Kt2, then 

20. KtxB, P x Kt; 21. B— 

R6 ch, while if 19.Q—Kt2, 

then 20. Kt x B and 21. R— 
Bl ch. 

In order to excuse to some 
extent the unfortunate ‘vora¬ 
cious’ Nimzovitch let us point 
out that in his book My System he 
put forward the principle that 
you should take any centre pawn 
if you could do so without too 
great danger. Obviously, here 
the danger was greater than he 


thought; that was his misfortune. 
Nimzovitch’s principle is never¬ 
theless quite useful; for in fact 
to accept the sacrifice of a RP or 
KtP is much more dangerous, 
since as a rule it entails decentral¬ 
isation, whereas in capturing a 
centre pawn one very often 
also gains control of an important 
central square. And this may 
have been the telling factor in the 

assessment of 8. Q x P? 

in the above game. Black 
gained a centre pawn thereby 
but not a square, as he could not 
maintain the Queen on Q5; he 
really exposed his Queen on the 
Q file, and his opponent was not 
deaf to its use. 

As a pendant to the above 
game we offer the following one 
between Boleslavsky and Flohr; 
then comes one in which Nim¬ 
zovitch is on the right side of the 
sacrifice. 


Boleslavsky-Flohr. 
Caro-Kann. Moscow, 1950 

1. P—K4 P—QB3 

2. Kt—QB3 P—Q4 

3. Kt—B3 B—Kt5 

4. P—KR3 B x Kt 

5. QxB P—K3 

6. P—Q4 Kt—B3 

7. B—Q3 

White offers a pawn for two 
tempi and the clearing of the 
Q file. This sacrifice has proved 
successful in a number of games. 

7. PxP 

8. Kt x P Q x P 

9. B—K3I Q—Ql 

Black correctly refuses the 

second offer; if 9. QxP; 

10. 0—0, White has a great lead 
in development and threatens 

11. KR—Ktl. 
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10. 0—0—0 

Even better is 10. Kt x Kt ch, 
QxKt; 11. Q—Kt3, Q—Ql; 
12. 0—0—0. 

10. QKt—Q2 

11. B—QB4 Q—R4 

12. B—Q2 

12. B—Q4 was preferable. 

12. Q—Kt3?7 

He should have played 12. 

Q—R5; is. Kt x Kt ch, Kt x Kt; 
14. B—Kt3, Q—K5; 15. Q—KtS, 

0—0—0, and Black has excellent 
prospects of a successful defence. 

13. KR—Kl Kt x Kt? 

Losing an important tempo; 

correct was 13.B—K2. 

14. RxKt Kt—B3 
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The great lead in development 
that White has accumulated 
enables him to decide the game 
by a breakthrough sacrifice on 
the K file. 

15. B xPl P xB 

16. R x P ch B—K2 

If 16. K—B2, there 

follows 17. R x Kt ch, P x R; 
18. Q—R5 ch, K—Ktl; 19. Q— 
Kt4 ch, K—B2; 20. Q—B4 ch, 
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K—Kt2 (or 20.K—Kt3; 

21. Q—K4 ch, K—B2; 22. B— 
R5!, B—RSch; 23. K—Ktl, 
QR—Ql; 24. Q—B4 ch, K— 
Kt2; 25. Q—Kt4 ch followed by 
26. BxQ, etc.); 21. B—K3, 
Q—Kt5; 22. R—Q7 ch, K—KtS; 
23. Q—B7 ch, K—B4; 24. P— 
Kt4 ch, etc. 

17. QR—Kl Kt—Q4 

If 17.0—0, then 18. R x 

B, Kt—Q4; 19. R x P ch!, K x R; 
20. B —B3 ch, KtxB; 21. R— 
K7 ch, K—R3; 22. Q x Kt, and 
mate follows. 

18. B—Kt5 0—0—0 

19. B x B Kt x B 

20. R x Kt 

And White won with his extra 
material. 

The following short game 
shows how a great lead in devel¬ 
opment can give occasion to 
daring sacrificial ideas. 


Nimzovitch-Alapin. French 
Defence. St. Petersburg, 1913 


1. 

P—K4 

P—KS 

2. 

P—Q4 

P—Q4 

3. 

Kt—QBS 

Kt—KBS 

4. 

PxP 

Kt xP 

5. 

Kt—B8 

P—QB4 

6. 

KtxKt 

Q xKt 

7. 

B—KS 

PxP 

8. 

Kt xP 

P—QRS 

9. B—K2 

Q x KtP? 


By his weak handling of the 
opening Black has presented his 
opponent with at least two tempi. 
To capture another pawn in such 
a situation and allow his oppon¬ 
ent to complete the development 
of his minor pieces is clearly a 

mistake. 9. P—K4 was 

better. 
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White is not led astray. With 
his own pieces fully developed, in 
contrast to those of his opponent, 
the opening of the K file must 
be worth a Knight. 

12. PxKt 

13. B x QP Kt—B3 

14. B—B6! 

He gives up another piece, 
this time to bring off a quick 
mate. 

14. QxB 

15. KR—K1 ch B—K2 

10. B x Kt ch K—Bl 

17. Q—Q8 ch B x Q 

18. R—K8 mate 


The Promotion Sacriitce 

This sacrifice, which is specially characteristic of the endgame, aims 
at promoting a pawn into a Queen (or another piece) on the oppon¬ 
ent’s back rank. As the promotion operation usually consists of 
various steps, the sacrifice also takes various forms. Sometimes it is 
concerned with the removal of enemy men which obstruct one’s 
pawns; sometimes the motif is the winning of necessary ^empi; 
sometimes it is the cancelling of the effect of pieces which can hold 
up the passed pawns; finally, sacrifices may also serve to clear or in 
some way prepare the queening square. This variety of form 
accounts for the popularity of the promotion theme in problem and 
study composition. 

In the following examples we will familiarise ourselves with the 
main forms that promotion sacrifices take. 

First we have a simple ex¬ 
ample, in which White overcomes 
the obstacles preventing the pro¬ 
motion of his KKtP. 

1. Q—R8 ch KxQ 

2. P—Kt7ch K—Ktl 

3. B—R7 ch 

Also the second obstacle must 
be overcome by a sacrifice. 

8. KxB 

4. P—Kt8 = Q mate 
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10. B—B3 Q—Kt3 

11. Q—Q2 P—K4 

12 . 0 — 0 — 0 ! 
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We follow with two examples 
in which the sacrifice is directed 
against the enemy pawns. 
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Alekhine-Bogolj ubow. 
Dresden, 1936 


White, to play, continued 

1. R xP! B x Kt 

2. R xR B xR 

8. P—R5 

Although Black is now a piece 
ahead, he is unable to halt the 
march of White’s pawns. 

3. B—K4 

4. P—Kt5 P—R5 

If 4.B—B2; 5. P—Kt6, 

B—Ql, White wins by 6. K—Q4 
followed by 7. K—B5 and 8. P— 
R6. 

5. P—R6 Resigns 
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Black, to play, won in the 
following way. 

1. KtxRPl 

2. B x Kt Kt—Kt4 

8. B—B1 KtxBP 

4. Kt—K2 Kt—Kt8 

White resigns. He is helpless 
against .... P—R6 and .... 
P—Kt7. 

The next two examples show 
case9 where the time required to 
create the promotion threat is 
bought by a considerable sacri¬ 
fice. 
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T chigorin- Tarrasch. Match 
Game. St. Petersburg , 1892 


Black, to play, sacrificed his 
Queen. 

1. P—R71 

2. R x Q ch P x R 

8. R—Ql R—Kt8 

4. Q—B1 R(7)— 

QKt7 

5. Kt—Q2 

White has found the only line 
that delays the pawn promotion, 
but Black is ready to meet it. 

5. 

6. Q x R 

7. Q—QBl 


R xR 
R x Kt 
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If 7. Q—Rl t then 7. 

Kt—K2; 8. P—Kt5, Kt—B1 
ind Black wins easily since the 
white King cannot come any 
nearer (if K—Kl, then .... R— 
R7, etc.). 

7 . RxP 

8. K—Kt2 

After 8. Q—B8 ch, K—Kt2 
Black’s King will be safe on Rl. 

But if 8. Q—B5 ch, then 8. 

Kt—K2 is necessary. 

8 . R—QB0 

9. Q—QRl R—B7 ch 

10. K—BS P—Q6 

11. Q—Ql R—QKt7 

12. Q—R4 P—Q7 

Resigns 

13. K—K2 is answered by 

13.P—Q8-Qch; 14. Kx 

Q, R—Kt8 ch, etc. 
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Bogoljubow-A lekhine, 
Hastings, 1922 


Black, to play, allows his 
three major pieces to be captured 
one after the other in order to let 
his QKtP career on its way in the 
meantime. 


3. R x Q P—B71 

4. R x R ch K—R2 

5. Kt—B2 P—B8 

= Q ch 

Black has actually gained noth¬ 
ing in material terms out of his 
successful promotion, but he has 
acquired an overwhelming posi¬ 
tional advantage; the knot of 
white pieces around the King 
is a pitiful sight. 


0. Kt—B1 Kt—K8 

7. R—R2 Q x BP 

8. R—QKt8 

He is now forced to concede the 
exchange owing to the threat of 
8.B—Kt4. 


8. 


B—Kt4 

9. 

R x B 

Q xR 

10. 

P—Kt4 

Kt—B6 ch! 

11. 

BxKt 

PxB 

12. 

PxP 

Q—K7 

13. 

P—Q5 

K—Ktl 

14. 

P—R5 

K—R2 

15. 

P—K4 

KtxKP 

10. 

Kt x Kt 

Q x Kt 

17. 

P—Q6 

PxP 

18. 

P—B6 

PxP 

19. 

R—Q2 

Q—K7! 

20. 

RxQ 

PxR 

21. 

K—B2 

P x Kt 

= Q ch 

22. 

K xQ 

K—Kt2 

23. 

K—B2 

K—B2 

24. 

K—K3 

K—K3 

25. 

K—K4 
Resigns 

P—Q4 ch 


We now turn to some cases 


where the task is to cancel the 
effect of those enemy pieces 
which can hold up the pawn’s free 
run. As the following examples 
demonstrate, the sacrifice norm¬ 
ally aims at diverting or eliminat¬ 
ing such pieces. 


1 . 

2. RxR 


P—Kt5! 
PxQ! 
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Hahn-Tarrasch. Halle, 1883 


In this position Black queens 
his passed pawn in a simple and 
instructive way. 

1. B—B6 

Firstly he gains control of the 
queening square. 

2. R—Ql R x Kt ch! 

Next he eliminates the Knight, 

which is stopping the pawn. 

3. RxR P—K6 

And now White is helpless 

against the advance of the KP to 
queen. 
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Study by P. Heudcker 


White queens his pawn by 
a fine series of preliminary man- 
ceuvres. 


SACRIFICE 

1. B—-R7l B—R8 

If Black accepts the diversion 

sacrifice by 1.B x B, then 

2. P—R7 is immediately deci¬ 
sive. 1. K—Kt4 is also 

answered by 2. P—R7. 

2. K—Ktl B—B6 

3. K—B2 B—R8 

4. B—Q4! 

Having gained a tempo and 
brought his King nearer, White 
continues with this elegant driv¬ 
ing sacrifice, the object of which 
is to create a pawn obstruction. 

Now 4.P x B is answered 

by 5. K—Q3. 

4. B x B 

5. K—Q3 B—R8 

0. K—K4 

Here too the action of the 

black Bishop in stopping White’s 
pawn is cancelled by the obstruc¬ 
tion of the pawn. 
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Gresser-Gaprindashvili. 
Women's Olympiad, Split, 1963 


The Women’s World Champ¬ 
ion won in the following way. 

1. Kt x PI 

This sacrifice seeks to eliminate 
White’s Rook and Bishop, which 
can hold up the QKtP. Thus, if 
2. P xKt, there follows 2. 
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R xB!; 3. R xR, B xP followed 
by .... P—Kt7, etc. 

2. Kt—B1 

White tries to decline the 
sacrifice, but to no avail. 

2. .... Kt—Kt6l 

8. B—B2 Kt x Kt 

4. K x Kt P—Kt7 

Resigns 

There is no reply to 5. 

R—B8. 
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Here the promotion theme is 
shown in combination with a 
Knight dominating a Bishop. 
It is White to move and win. 

1. K—R2 

Not 1. K—B2, B—R6. 

1. B—R3 

2. K—Ktl P—B3 

It is clear that Black has no 
other move. 

3. K—B2 K—Q3 

Threatening_K—B2 and 

.... B—Kt2, but White has a 
further idea. 

4. P—R5 B—Kt2 

If 4.K—B2, White wins 

with 5. P x P and 6. Kt x KBP. 

5. Kt—K61 

A diversion sacrifice: the King 


must now leave the 'square* of 
the QRP. 

5 . KxKt 

6. P—KR6! 

The concept of diversion is 
now applied to the Bishop; if 

6 .BxP,then7. P—R6wins. 

6 . B—Q5 

7. K—QS 

7. P—R7 would fail against 

7 . K—Q2 and 7. P—R0 

against 7. K—B2. The 

attack on the Bishop, which 
stands at a focal-point, comes at 
a time when the black King is 
outside the squares of both passed 
pawns. 

7 . P—B4 

8. P—R6 K—K4 

9. P—KR7 P—B5 ch 

10. K—K2 K—K5 

11. P—R7 B xRP 

12. P—R8 = Q and wins 
Instructive promotion play! 
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Uort-Keres. Oberhausen, 1961 


In this position Black set his 
passed pawns on the march by 
means of a Queen sacrifice. 

1. Q xR ch! 

This eliminates one white Rook 
and exploits the well known 
stratagem that two advanced 
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connected passed pawns over¬ 
come a Rook on the back rank; 
the sacrifice is correct. 

2. R x Q P—Kt7 

3. R—Ktl P—B6 

4. Q—K2 

Forced in view of the threat of 

4. P—B7. If 4. QxP, 

there follows 4. RxP; 

5. P—Q7, R—R8, etc. 

4. RxP? 

A slip which goes unpunished. 

Correct was 4. R—Ql!; 

5. Q—B2 (alternatives are 5. Q— 
Q3, R x QP! and 5. B—Kt3, 
RxRP; 6. P—Q7, R(5)—Rl, 
etc.), R X QP; 6. B—Kl, R—B8; 

7. K—Bl (or 7. RxP, PxR; 

8. QxR, R—QKtl, etc.), R— 
Bo and Black wins. 

5. P—Q7! 

This important thrust, which 
Black should have prevented by 
4.R—Ql, puts the oppon¬ 

ent’s win in doubt. 

5. P—R3 

White can also get out of 

trouble after either 5.R— 

Ktl or 5.R(5)—Rl. 

0. Q—K8 ch K—R2 

7. P—Q8=Q? 

This was White’s sealed move, 
his 4lst, and is the decisive error! 
He could have drawn with 7. Q x 
R!, R—R8 (or 7.P—B7; 

8. QxP!); 8. R—KBl, P—B7; 

9. QxP; the amusing thing is 
that in all variations the white 
QP also shows that it knows the 
tricks of promotion! 

7. R x Q 

8. Q xR(5) R—Q7 

9. RxP 

White now has a lost game; 

9. Q—KB4 would have been 


answered by 9. P—B7; 

10. Q x BP ch, P—Kt8, etc. 


9. 

PxR 

10. Q—KtS 

R—Qll 

11. Q—B2 

R—QKtl 

12. Q—Ktl 

P—KtS 

IS. P—Kt4 

R—QRl 

14. K—Kt2 

R—R8 

15. Q—B2 

P—KtS = Q 

16. Q—B7 ch 

B—Kt2 

17. B—Q4 

Q—B8 ch 

18. K—Kta 

P—B5 ch 

19. K x P 

Q—B8 ch 


Resigns 

The drawing variation did not 
prevent the judges awarding the 
winner the 1st Brilliancy Prize; 
for our purpose Keres’ slip made 
the game even more interesting, 
as it showed us how the promo¬ 
tion threats on both sides were 
interrelated. A position taken 
from one of my own games may 
serve as another example of this. 
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Kecskemet, 1927 

Black, to play, continued 

1. P—B7 

2. B xP 

At this instant Alekhine ap¬ 
peared and nodded approval at 
White’s move. I then made my 
next move and remarked to the 
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grandmaster—‘Now you can nod 
again! ’ 

2. R—Bl! 

The point is that the tempo 
gained towards promoting the 
pawn is worth more than a Rook. 

If now 3. B x R, then 8. 

R—Kt8 and White cannot pre¬ 
vent Black from queening with 
check. White therefore decided 
to capture the QBP as the greater 
enemy, but he ended up in 
Zugzwang. 

3. B xBP R xB 

4. P—Ktfl R—Kt7 

5. R—K0 R—QRJ 

0. P—R4 P—KtO 

Resigns 

If 7. K—Bl, then 7. 

R—R8 ch; 8. R—Kl, R—B7 ch 
mates. 0. P—R4 simplified 
matters; after 0. K—Bl Black 

had intended 0. K—B2; 

7. P—Q5, P—R3!; 8. P—Kt3, 
P—R4, winning by Zugzwang. 

We conclude with four special 
examples, each of which reveals 
to us some of the mysteries 
surrounding promotion squares. 
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Salwe-Rubinstein. Lodz, 1907 


Black, to play, continued 
1 .... Q—K8 chi 


Decoying the Rook to Kl in 
order to create a good promotion 
square for the KBP, which is 
ripe for queening. 

2. RxQ P—B7ch 

3. QxB P xR = Q ch 

4. K—Kt2 Q xR ch 

Resigns 
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From a game by Capablanca 


As Black, he brought off the 
following win. 

1. R—B8 ch! 

2. R xR Q—R7 ch 

3. KxQ P xR = Kt ch 

Resigns 

After decoying the Rook Black 
diverted the King and finished up 
with a Knight fork. 
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Study by Duras, 1906 
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White wins as follows. 

1. P—Kt8 = Q ch B x Q ch 

2. K—Kt7! 

The point of the previous 
clearance sacrifice. Black is now 
ruined by Zugzwang. 

2. K—R4 

8. B—R4 K—Kt4 

4. B—Kl P—Kt6 

5. B xP B xB 

0. P—R7 P—B7 

7. P—R8=Q P—B8=Q 

8. Q—R0 ch etc. 
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Donner-Diukstein. 
Wageningen, 1957 


White, to move, needs to win 
more than the exchange for his 


QKtP; for after 1. P—Kt7, 
R(2) x B; 2. P xR = Q ch, RxQ 
a position arises in which the 
centralised Bishop on Q5 and the 
pawn superiority on the Q side 
more than balance the Rook. 
It is characteristic that White’s 
sacrificial stroke should destroy 
the very mainstay of his oppon¬ 
ent’s game, the Bishop on Q5, 
and at the same time lead to the 
promotion of the QKtP. 

1. RxB! R(2) x B 

Sacrifice and counter sacrifice! 

If 1. RxR, then 2. P— 

Kt7 wins a whole Rook; while 

1. PxR is defeated by 

2. R—QBl followed by 3. P— 
Kt7. 

2 . R—Q8 chi! 

A truly excellent concluding 
stroke. 2. PxR?, PxR; 3. R— 
QBl, K—Bl would have ach¬ 
ieved nothing. But now Black 
saw himself forced to resign, as 

after 2. RxR; 3. PxR, 

R—QBl (or 8. R—KBl) 

White decides matters by 4. R— 
Ql and 5. R—Q8. The Rook 
sacrifice was intended solely to 
win a tempo; this is not unusual 
for such positions. 





☆ 7 * 

THE POSITIONAL SACRIFICE 

We have so far encountered several examples that could be regarded 
as positional sacrifices, and now we devote a special chapter to this 
type of sacrifice. But first we must look more closely at the concept 
of the positional sacrifice. 

By a positional sacrifice one understands the surrender of material 
to obtain positional compensation; or, in other words, to secure an 
enduring and advantageous change in the character of the position. 
It is the object of positional play to achieve a gradual strengthening 
of the effect of one’s own pieces while at the same time weakening 
or devaluing that of the opponent’s men. Sacrifices can play 
their part in the most varied types of positional operations; for it is 
worth while to sacrifice if it results in a favourable shift in the nature 
of the position. It must be remembered that even the positional 
player has mate as his final objective; he uses the positional sacrifice 
primarily in order to gain positional advantages which he can evaluate 
clearly and with certainty and which later he can convert into material 
gain or into mating combinations. Before carrying the discussion 
further we will consider some simple examples that illustrate the 
essence of this sacrifice. 

Black, to play, continued 

1. P—R5 

2. P x P P—K4 

3. PxP P—B5 

4. R—KI K—KB 

Black, with his connected 

passed pawns, won the ending. 

In this simple operation we can 
see the emergence of the follow¬ 
ing two positional features: first, 
Black’s pawn superiority (pawns 
at K5 and KB5); secondly, the 
devaluing of White’s pawns (those 
at KR4 and K5 obviously have 
no function). The improvement 
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WaUuch-Capablanca. 
London , 1922 
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of one’s own pawn position and 
the devaluing of the opponent’s 
is generally an essential in¬ 
gredient of positional play. The 
experienced player assesses such 
advantages and disadvantages 
easily and surely, without exert¬ 
ing himself over the calculation 
of further moves. 
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This position can arise from 
the Caro-Kann Defence after the 
following moves. 

1. P—K4 P—QB3 

2. P—Q4 P—Q4 

3. P—K5 B—B4 

4. P—KKt4 B—Kt3 

4.B—Q2 is better. 

5. P—KR4 P—KR4 

6. P—K6I BP x P 

7. P—Kt5 

By sacrificing a pawn White 
has obstructed Black’s King’s 
wing appreciably. The Knight 
on KKtl can only be developed 
by first playing .... P—K4 and 
then .... P—K3, while the 
King’s Bishop and Rook are also 
indirectly obstructed. In short. 
Black will have to decide to give 
back the pawn (by .... P— 
K4), without wholly being able to 
eliminate the disadvantages of 
his position. 


SACRIFICE 

In this example too we see the 
essence of the positional sacrifice 
expressed in the improving of 
one’s own and the devaluing of 
the opponent’s pawn position; 
at the same time we can note how 
Black’s unfavourable pawn for¬ 
mation conditions the obstruc¬ 
tion of his pieces. Here, indeed, 
it is not a matter of calculating or 
analysing series of moves; the 
sacrificer makes a simple yet sure 
assessment of the features of the 
position obtained. 
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Kkolmov-Matulovic. 
Belgrade , 1963 


In this position Black, to move, 
makes what one could quite well 
term a nicely calculated profit¬ 
able sacrifice; but the positional 
background is clearly more prom¬ 
inent, and therefore one can also 
take it as a positional sacrifice. 

1. Kt—K0 

ch! 

2. BxKt p xB 

3. Q x P Kt—Q5 

For his pawn Black has a 

strong post for his Knight on 
Q5 and potential control of the 
K file. Without a close exam¬ 
ination of any particular varia¬ 
tion it is obvious that Black’s 
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positional advantages outweigh 
the pawn. 

4. R—Ql 

Forced in view of the threat of 

4.R—Kl; 5. Q—Bl, Kt— 

Kt6, etc. 

4. R—Kl 

5. Q—Bl Q—BS ch 

6. K—Bl Q—R3 

With this move Black takes 

the combinational path and 
thereby shows that he has calcu¬ 
lated his sacrifice farther ahead. 
He could have continued along 
purely positional lines with 

6.R—K7 and played for 

a complete stranglehold on the 
opponent’s game. In that event 
the positional character of the 
sacrifice would have stood out 
clearly. These alternatives are 
instructive in that they illus¬ 
trate the flexibility of many 


sacrificial ideas; how the prob¬ 
lems are handled depends on the 
point of view of the player. 

7. Kt—Kt2 

If 7. K—Kt2, then 7. 

Kt—K7; 8. Q—Q2, BxP!; 

9. PxB, Q—Kt3 ch; 10. K— 
R3, Kt—Kt8 ch; 11. K—R4, 
R x Kt, etc. 

7. Kt—K7 

8. R—Kl 

The alternative was 8. Q— 
Q2, QxRP; 9. Kt—K4, Rx 
Ktl; 10. P x R, Kt x P ch; 

11. K—B2, Kt x P ch, etc. 


8. 


Kt x Q 

9. 

R xR ch 

K—B2 

10. 

R—QR8 

Q—QBS 

11. 

RxP 

K—Bl 

12. 

Kt—KS 

B—Ktl 

13. 

R—R6 

Q—Kt2 

14. 

R—R4 
Resigns 

Q—B6 


From these examples we perceive that the attainment of adequate 
assessable compensation forms an essential feature of a positional 
sacrifice. There are also border-line cases—plenty of them, in fact 
—where the compensation consists only in part in positional factors; 
moreover, in many other types of sacrifices one can observe the in¬ 
fluence of positional advantages. For this reason one could argue 
that it is possible to extend the concept of the positional sacrifice as 
broadly as to include even gambits and sacrifices for development— 
to be sure, any open line or diagonal can be interpreted in positional 
currency. To avoid any lack of clarity in this respect it is worth 
stressing that positional features must be of a lasting nature and 
clearly capable of evaluation to be considered valid. 

A positional sacrifice can either be a real or a pseudo-sacrifice; for 
while one can speak of a clear and sure estimate of the result of a 
pseudo-sacrifice, an element of risk exists in complicated situations 
and when the assessment of the compensation is uncertain. 

As a rule, positional sacrifices belong to Degree I or II, since only 
in exceptional cases does the nature of the compensation permit a 
greater surrender of material. Thus the first examples which we 
used were only pawn sacrifices and belong to Degree I. We now wish 
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to discuss exchange sacrifices, which belong to Degree II and which 
are specially interesting because they represent the majority of 
positional sacrifices in practice. Spielmann has already pointed out 
the uniqueness of the positional exchange sacrifice, and we shall also 
examine this and give an explanation for it. 
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TreybalSpielmann. 
Teplitz-Schonau, 1922 


1. P—K6? 

A weak move that provokes 
Black’s following sacrifice. Cor¬ 
rect was 1. B—B6! 

1. BxP! 

A sacrifice of Degree I (ex¬ 
change for a pawn). 

2. B xR R xB 

Now let us consider the posi¬ 
tion. For the exchange Black 
has achieved a real and lasting 
improvement in his game; he 
dominates the white squares and, 
with the disappearance of White’s 
key pawn on K5, all dangerin the 
centre is eliminated and the pawn 
majority on the Q side has a more 

owerfuJ effect. One does not 
ave to put forw d any varia¬ 
tions; the features of the position 
clearly speak for themselves. 

8. Q—B2 B—B5I 

If now 4. QxP, then 4. 

B—Q4 and 5.Q—Kt5 ch. 


4. 

R—B2 

B—Q6 

5. 

Q—Q2 

P—Kt5 

6. 

K—R1 

P—Kt6 

7. 

R—Kt2 

Q—Kt2 

8. 

P—BS 

P—R6 

9. 

P—B6 

BxP 

10. 

R xRP 

R xR 

11. 

P xR 

B—B71 

12. 

R—Ktl 

Q—Bl 


13. P—QR4 

13. Q-—Bl allowed 13. 

Q—B6; now White can answer 

18.P—Kt7? by 14. Q— 

Kt4. Nevertheless, Black still 
has something up his sleeve. 

18. Q—KB 4! 

14. P—R5 Q—B6 ch 

15. R—Kt2 P—R4I 

16. K—Ktl P—Kt7 

Resigns 
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Reshevsky-Petrosian. 
Zurich, 1953 


Black, to play, offered the 
exchange in order to contain the 
white pawn mass in the centre 
and allow his own pawns on the 
Q side to have their say. 
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I. R—K3! 

2. P—QR4 Kt—K2 

The object of the exercise. 
Whether White accepts the sacri¬ 
fice or not the Knight installs 
itself advantageously at Q4. 

8. B x R P x B 

4. Q—Bl Kt—Q4 

5. R—B8 B—Q6 

6. RxB! 

After 6. Q—B2 Black’s Q- 

side attack with 6.P—Kt5 

is very dangerous; White there¬ 
fore decides on a counter sacri¬ 
fice, which restores the balance. 

6. P x R 

7. QxP P—Kt5! 

8. P x P 

If 8. P—B4, then 8. 

Kt—Kt8. 


8. P x P 

9. P—R5 R—R1 

10. R—Rl Q—B3 

And the game was agreed 
drawn a few moves later. 
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Ivkov-Cirii. Zeniiza , 1963 


In this position White decided 
to sacrifice the exchange; as 
compensation he gets a strong 
Knight outpost. 


1. Kt x Kt! B x R 

2. Kt—Q6 B—Kt5 

8. P—B51 

This is the point: White init¬ 
iates play against the Bishop on 
QKt5. 

8 . PxP 

4. P—QR3 B—R4 

5. PxP Q—Ktl 

6. P—KR41 

White plays for an attack, 

rightly supposing that his Knight 
on Q6 is worth more than a Rook. 

6. B—B2 

7. P—R5 P—KR3 

8. R—Q4l B x Kt 

9. KPxB 

The Knight has gone, only to 
be replaced by a powerful pawn, 
while another Knight is on its 
way to K5. 

9 . R—Q2 

10. Kt—K5 P—B8 

Black willingly gives back the 

exchange in an attempt to ease 
his game. 


11. Kt x R 

Kt x Kt 

12. R—KKt4 

R—Bl 

18. R x P chi 


A decisive breakthrough. 

18. 

KxR 

14. Q—Kt6 ch 

K—Rl 

IS. Q x RP ch 

K—Ktl 

16. Q—Kt6 ch 

K—Rl 

17. P—RSI 

R—Ktl 

18. B xPch 

Kt x B 

19. Q x Kt ch 

K—R2 

20. B—Bll 


The final point. 


20. 

B—R3 

21. B xB 

QxKtP 

22. P—Q7 

R xP ch 

28. P xR 

Q xPch 
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24. K—B1 Q—R6ch 

25. K— Kl Q—Kt6 ch 

26. K—Q2 Resigns 

In the above examples the 
exchange sacrifice could be inter¬ 
preted as the surrender of a 
clumsy Rook in order to under¬ 
line the activity of a minor piece. 
The following example sees this 
in an even more pronounced 
form. 
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Antoshin-Keres. Moscow, 1963 


White, to play, ignored the 
threat of .... Kt—Kt6. 

1. P—R3! Kt—Kt6? 

The acceptance of this passive 
exchange sacrifice must be con¬ 
sidered a mistake. This is one 
of those cases where ‘the threat is 
stronger than the execution’. 

2. B x B Kt x R 

3. P—B4 Q—KR4 

4. Q—KB2 

Now let us examine the posi¬ 
tion. White has lost his Rook 
on QRl, his ‘problem child’, but 
eliminated the enemy Bishop on 
QKtS; he has also consolidated 
his centre, and as a result it is 
not so easy for the Knight at 
QR8 to get back into play. A 


veritable ‘dynamic transforma¬ 
tion’ has taken place: before the 
sacrifice Black’s game appeared 
the better developed, but now 
the reverse is true! And it does 
not depend on calculation—here 
good combinations must of their 
own accord turn out in White’s 
favour. 


4. 

Kt—Q2 

S. B—K3 

B—Kt2 

6. Kt—Kt4 

Kt—Kt6 

7. Kt(4)—Q5 

P—B3 

8. R—Q1 

Q—B2 

9. Kt—Kt5 

R—R3 

10. Q—B2 

R—Bl 

11. Kt—Kt4 

R—K3 

12. Kt—Q6 

RxKt 

13. R xR 

Kt—Bl 

14. Kt—Q5 

P—B4 

15. Q—Ql 

R—R1 

16. P xP 

R—R8 

17. Kt— BS 

B—Bl 

18. R—Q5 

B—Kt2 

19. R—Q8 

P—R3 

20. K—R2 

R—R3 

21. B—QB2 

Q—K2 

22. B X Kt 

P xB 

23. Q x P ch 

K—R2 

24. R x Kt 

Resigns 
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Panov-Simagin. Moscow, 1943 


Black, to play, risked an inter¬ 
esting exchange sacrifice. 
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1. B—Rl? 

The correctness of this sacrifice 
would be difficult to demonstrate, 
but one also cannot directly 
refute it. One can only make a 
general assertion: when it comes 
to mutual attacking play the 
Bishop on the long diagonal is 
worth more than the passive 
Rook at KBl; but if White 
succeeds in simplifying, the Rook 
has the better future. 

2. BxR Q xB 

3. Kt—Q4- B—B5 

4. P—Kt5? 

With this and his next move 
White goes astray. A policy of 
caution was called for, perhaps 
with 4. K—Ktl, instead of 
sharpening the situation still 
further by counter-attacking. 

4. KKt—Q2 

5. B—R3? P—K3 

6. K—Ktl Kt—K4 

7. P—B4 Kt—B6! 

A powerful move opening the 
long diagonal. 

8. Kt x Kt B x Kt 

9. PxB 

More resistance was offered 
by 9. Q xB, BxPch; 10. Kx 


B, RxQ; 11. PxR, Q—Bl; 
12. R—Q8, Q—B5 ch; 13. K— 
Ktl, Q—Kt4 ch; 14. K—Bl, 
Kt—B5; 15. Kt—Kl, but even 
in this event White is hardly in a 
position to halt the advance of 
the QRP. 

9. P—Q4l 

10. Q—Bl Kt—R5 

11. P xP BxPchl 

12. K—Rl 

If 12. KxB, then 12. 

Kt x P ch followed by 18. 

Q—B4. 

12. Q—B4 

18. PxP Kt x P 

14. R—Q4 

Or 14. PxP ch, B x P; 

15. BxR, Q—R4 ch; 16. K— 
Kt2, Kt—R5 ch; 17. K—Rl, 
Kt—Kt8ch; 18. K—Kt2, Kt— 
B5 ch, etc. 

14. B x P 

15. B xB PxB 

16. R—R4 Kt xR 

17. P—B4 R—Q1 

18. K—R2 Q—Kt5 

19. R—Kl R—Q6 

20. R x P Kt—B6 ch 

Resigns 


The foregoing examples of the positional exchange sacrifice have 
illustrated the richness of this type of sacrifice, and the insight we 
have thus gained enables us to formulate the following points. 

During the course of a game the players strive to improve the 
placing of their minor pieces and they, so to speak, build in many 
tempi into the positioning of these pieces. The Rook, which is mostly 
passive in the middlegame, is the one unit which can destroy these 
strong piece formations by a sacrifice; moreover, in such an exchange 
sacrifice the reckoning may balance in so far as the disappearance of 
the strong minor piece also eliminates the tempi expended on it. 
This tempo difference is perceptible in other positional features which 
are more or less favourable for the sacrificer. But he must also take 
care to follow up the sacrifice with a definite action and to see that the 
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opponent has no opportunity to simplify into an ending; for as a rule 
the Rook is much stronger than a minor piece in the endgame. 

Further insight is to be gained from the way one looks at the main 
features of positions. It is a stratagem put forward by me that care 
should be taken to preserve such key features. For instance, an 
outpost, a pawn centre, a particular formation, etc. usually swallows 
up many tempi in being established and therefore should be protected 
against being eliminated by an exchange or sacrifice. A sacrifice 
that affects the main feature of the position—either destroying it in 
the opponent’s camp or preserving it in one’s own—can generally be 
described as a sound positional sacrifice. 

Finally, we should point out that it is possible to transform the 
whole character of a position by a sacrifice, and the effect is particu¬ 
larly pronounced when it is a positional sacrifice. Such transforma¬ 
tions are most likely to occur, furthermore, during operations to 
alter or eliminate important positional features, a fact which any 
experienced player will have learned often enough. 

Armed with this insight, let us go on to further examples. 

with only one open file at its 
disposal the Rook is greatly 
restricted in its action. So we 
present this example as an ex¬ 
ception to the general rule and 
draw attention to the skill of 
Bronstein’s play. 

1. P x R ch 

2. K x P R—Kl ch 

3. K—B6 R—K6 

The Rook is forced to lose 

time in the narrow corridor of the 
K file in order to get round to 
attack White’s pawn mass on 
the Q side. 

4. K x P R—Kt6 

5. KtxKtP RxKtP 

6. Kt—K5 ch 

From here onwards White has 
to play very accurately, calculat¬ 
ing everything to a single tempo. 

6. K—Bl 

Or 6.K—Ql; 7. P—Q0, 

R—Kt7 (or 7. R—Kt4; 

8. K—K6, and Black is unable 
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Bronstein-Olafsson . 
Portoroz, 1958 


White, to play, made an 
exchange sacrifice on K5. 

1. R x Kt! 

While this sacrifice eliminates a 
key feature of the position, on 
the other hand White must take 
note of the fact that this is the 
endgame, where as a rule the 
Rook plays a very important 
role. In this case, however, 
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to meet the threat of 9. Kt— 
B7 ch, etc.); 8. K—K6, R—K7; 

9. P—Kt3, and White will win 
with 10. KxP followed by 
11. K—K6 and the advance of 
the KBP. 


7. 

P—Q6 

R—Kt7 

8. 

K—K8 

R—Q7 

9. 

Kt—Kt6 

K—Ktl 

10. 

P—Kt3 

R—Q8 

11. 

Kt—K7 

Resigns 

Black has no 

defence 


12. Kt x P and the advance of 
White’s KBP. 

The following game by Bot- 
vinnik contains a clear example 
of a positional sacrifice altering 
the whole course of events. 


Tolusk-Botvinnik. French 
Defence. Moscow, 1945 

1. P—K4 P—KB 

2. P—Q4 P—Q4 

3. Kt—QB3 B—Kt5 

4. P—K5 P—QB4 

5. P—QR3 B x Kt ch 

6. PxB Kt—K2 

7. Kt—B3 

In modern practice 7. Q— 
Kt4 is more often seen. 

7. Q—R4 

8. B—Q2 P—B5 

This blockading move has its 

advantages and disadvantages. 
While Black thus lends his ad¬ 
vantage on the Q side a position¬ 
al character, he gives up any 
pressure on the centre, which 
allows the first player consider¬ 
able freedom of action on the K 
side. 

9. P—QR4 

Principally to prevent .... 
Q—R5; the QRP will naturally 


fall, but White gains a good 
square for his Queen’s Bishop at 
QR3. 

9. Kt—Q2 

10. B—K2 

A very tame move. Correct 
was 10. Kt —Kt5. 

10. QKt—Kt3 

11. 0—0 Kt xP 

12. Kt—R4? 

This hands away the piece 
which should have been White’s 
chief trump on the K side. 
Again he should have played 

13. Kt—Kt5, with the intention 
of bringing the Knight to KR5 
via KR3 and KB4. Instead, he 
gives his valuable, manoeuvrable 
Knight up to be exchanged. 

12. Kt—KKt8! 

18. Kt x Kt RP x Kt 

14. R—Kl B—Q2 

15. B—KBl P—QKt4 

16. Q—B3 R—QKtl 

17. KR—Ktl Q—B2 

18. B—Bl P—R4 

19. B—R3 R—Kt3l 

I 20. Q—Kt3 Q—Q1 

21. B—Q6 
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Black was threatening to force 
the exchange of Queens by 
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21 .Q—R5, but now this is 

defeated by 22. R x Kt. If 
White had played 21. P—R3, 

Black would have replied 21. 

Q—Ktl and by the threat of 

22 . P—Kt5 forced the 

Bishop to go to Q6 just the same. 

21. RxB! 

This positional sacrifice is 
easily understood. By giving 
up the exchange Black eliminates 
the white Bishop whose action on 
the diagonal had been bought at 
the cost of many tempi and the 
pawn sacrifice at QR4. With the 
Bishop there also disappears the 
only feature of the position that 
favours White. Furthermore, 
the sacrifice is cheap, as Black 
already has a pawn for the 
exchange and the weakling at 
Q0 will surely not live long. 
The sacrifice has also brought 
about a transformation that is 
typical of what happens when a 
key feature of the position dis¬ 
appears: now one can already see 
the outlines of a favourable end¬ 
ing for Black, in which the white 
Rooks have no open lines at their 
disposal. This circumstance, 
which is based on the existence 
of Black’s intact pawn formation, 
now represents an advantageous 
feature for Black. This method 
of examining the situation 
according to the key features on 
each side is very instructive and 
can be employed with many 
positional sacrifices. 

22. PxR B—B9 

23. P—R3 K—Q2 


Black could also have played at 

once 23. Q—R5, as after 

24. Q—K5, Q—B3; 25. QxQ, 
P x Q; 26. R x Kt, PxR; 27. R— 
Kt8 ch, K—Q2; 28. RxR he 

wins quickly by 28.P— 

R0. But White could have 
avoided this line. 

24. R—Kl Q—R5 

25. Q—K5 Q—B3 

20. Q—Kt3 R—R3! 

Anticipating White’s threat to 

manoeuvre a Rook to KB3. 


27. R—K3 R—B5 

A mistake would have been 

27. Q—B5; 28. R—B3, 

QxQ; 29. PxQ, R—Rl; 
30. R xP ch, K xP; 31. R—R7. 

28. B—-K2 Q—R5 

29. B—B3 P—Kt5! 

80. QxQ 

An alternative equally good 
for Black was 30. Q—R2, 
Q—B8; 31. P x P, P x P; 32. R— 
Ktl, Q x P, etc. 


30. 

RxQ 

81. P—Kt3 

R—Rl 

32. PxP 

P xP 

38. R—Ktl 

R—QKtl 

84. P—R4 

R—Kt2 

85. K—R2 

K xP 

86. P—Kt4 

Kt—Ba 

37. R—Rl 

Kt—Kt4 

38. R—Q1 

R—R2 

39. P—R5 

P—Kt4 

40. K—Kt2 

R—R7 

Resigns 

White does not ask to see the 


rest, a matter of technique. 


Until now our examples have on the whole centred around the ex¬ 
change sacrifice, the most common positional sacrifice. We now pass 
on to another sacrifice that has great practical significance, that of a 
minor piece for two pawns. Since it is positional sacrifices we are con¬ 
cerned with, it is quite clear that the compensation must consist of two 
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good pawns—indeed, as a rule the sacrificer needs a pawn mass to play 
with. We now give some examples of this type of situation. 

150 | Black cannot do more than 



Botvittnik-Pachman. 
Oberhausen, 1961 


White, to play, continued 

1. KtxKBP! 

Offering the Knight for two 
pawns and a tempo. 1. PxP 
would have achieved nothing 

after 1.Kt x Kt and 2. 

B xP. 

1. P x Kt 

2. P xP Kt—Kt2 

3. P—KKt-l! 

White now has a pawn set-up 
on the K side which serves not 
for attack but rather the posi¬ 
tional purpose of tying up the 
black pieces. It seems that this 
function was judged to be worth 
more than a piece, but that is not 
enough. It is much more im¬ 
portant that this restrictive effect 
should remain the main feature 
of the position and that Black’s 
attempts to simplify should be 
hindered. To achieve this White . 
must strive to restrain his oppon¬ 
ent over the whole board and so 
curtail his freeing attempts. 

3. R—K4 

4. B—Q4 R x R ch 


exchange Rooks; if 4.B x P? 

5. P x B, R x P, White replies 
0. B x Kt. 

5. RxR R—Kl? 

A weak move that blocks 
the Kl square and loses an im- 
ortant tempo. Black should 
ave tried 5.B—Kl. 

6. R—Ql! B—Bl 

7. P—Kt4 PxP 

8. P x P Kt—R3 

Also possible was 8.Kt— 

Q2, when White can play, for 
instance, 9. P —B6, Kt —K3; 
10. P— B7 ch, KxP; 11. Qx 
Pch. 

9. Kt—K4 RxKt 

Surrendering the exchange to 

avoid greater evils. 

10. BxR KtxKtP 

11. Q—Q2 P—Q4 

12. P xP PxP 

18. B—KB3 

In this position the game was 
adjourned and Black resigned 
without resuming play. He can¬ 
not contend with all the threats. 
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Gligoric-M inic. 
Vmjacka Banja, 1962 
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In this example White solved 
the problems of the position by 
sacrificing a Knight for two 
pawns. 

1. Q—B2I P—B4 

Black accepts the offer; if 

1. P x BP, White would 

have replied 2. P—QKt4! and 
exploited the bad position of the 
black Queen. 

2. KP xPl P xKt 

3. B xP 

White has obtained two strong 
pawns for the piece, but a trans¬ 
action of this sort is not usually 
worth while unless something 
extra is involved. Here, of 
course, White based it on the 
poor position of the black Queen, 
and this above all lends the 
sacrificial idea its force. 

3. R—QI 

4. KR—Ql B—B4 

5. Q—Q2 Kt—Kl(?) 

Better was 5. P—R4, 

to mainta n the Bishop on KB4. 

6. P—KKt4 BxB 

7. Q x B B—Q2 

8. P—B5 Kt—Bl 

9. P—Q6 

White’s position has become 
highly centralised and the black 
Knights have been reduced to 
impotency. 

9. B—B3 

10. Kt—K4 

Simpler was 10. BxB and 

11. P—Q7. Now Black should 

have tried 10. B x Kt; 

11. QxB, Kt(Bl) x P; 12. Px 
Kt, Kt x P. 


SACRIFICE 

Winning a Knight and retain¬ 
ing an extra pawn. 


11. 


Kt(Bl) x P 

12. 

KtxKt 

KtxKt 

13. 

R xKt 

RxR 

14. 

PxR 

R—Kl 

15. 

Q-Q4 

B xB 

16. 

KxB 

R—Ql 

17. 

R—Ql 

QxRP 

18. 

Q—B6 

Q—R4 

19. 

P—Q7 

Q—B2 

20. 

Q-K7 

P—KR8 

21. 

P—KM 

P—R8 

22. 

R—Q6 

P—Kt8 

23. 

P—R4! 

P—QR4 

24. 

P—QKt5 

P—R5 

25. 

P—R5 

PxP 

26. 

P—Kt5 

Q—Kt2 ch 

27. 

K—Ktl 

Resigns 


The following game contains 
a sacrifice of a piece for two 
pawns and pressure against the 
enemy back rank that promises 
the win of another pawn. It 
also serves as an example of a 
simplifying or liquidating sacrifice 
which has as its motive the transi¬ 
tion to a favourable ending. 

Schlechter-Duras. Four Knights* 
Game. San Sebastian, 1911 


1. P—K4 

P—K4 

2. Kt—KB8 

Kt—QB3 

3. Kt—B3 

Kt—B8 

4. B—Kt5 

B—Kt5 

5. 0—0 

0—0 

6. P—Q8 

P—Q3 

7. B—Kt5 

Kt—K2 

8. Kt—KR4 

P—B8 

9. B—QB4 

Kt—K17 

Better is 9. ... 

. Kt—Kt8. 


10. P—B41 

The start of an interesting 
sacrificial combination; also good 
was 10. P—Q4. 


10 . 

11. Q—K51 


R—Q2? 
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10. 


B xKt 

11. 

PxB 

P—Q4 

12. 

B—Kt3 

P—B3 

13. 

P x KP 

PxB 

14. 

RxHch 

K xR 

15. 

Q—B3 ch 

K—Ktl 

16. 

R—KB1 

Kt—B2 

17. 

Q—B7 ch 

K—Rl 

18. 

PxP7 


A 

mistake in 

the order of 

moves which Black allows to go 

unpunished. Correct was 18. Q— 

BBch 

i, Q xQ; 19. 

R x Q ch, Kt— 

Ktl; 

20. P xP, 

and then as in 


the game. 


18. P x P7 

Black misses the chance to 
free his game and obtain the 
advantage by the intermediate 

move 18.B—K3!; 19. P x 

B, P x Kt. 

19. Q—B8ch QxQ 

20. R x Q ch Kt—Ktl 

21. Kt—B3 
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This position represents the 
climax of White’s play. For the 
piece he has a pawn and pressure 
along the back rank that must 
bring him two further pawns. 

21. B—K3(?) 

This allows White to carry out 
the projected pawn gains at once 
and with gain of time. Also 

insufficient were 21. P— 

KKt3; 22. R—B7, Kt—K3; 

23. B xP and 21.P—KR3; 

22. Kt—Q4, and the KP will cost 
Black a piece. His best try lay 

in 21. Kt—K3; 22. R— 

K8, Kt—B2; 23. R—Q8, P— 
KKt3, with the idea of playing 
the King to Kt2 followed by 
.... Kt—K2. However, with 

24. Kt x P, K—Kt2; 25. B x P 
or 25. P—B4, White retains the 
better game. 

22. R x R Kt x R 

23. Kt x P Kt—B2 

24. Kt x B Kt x Kt 

25. B xP Kt—Ql 

With a Bishop and three pawns 

against two passive Knights 
White’s advantage is obvious. 

26. P—Q4 Kt—K2 

27. B—Kt3 Kt(2)—B3 

28. K—B2 Kt—R4 

29. P—K6 Kt(4)—B3 

30. P—Q5 Kt—K2 

31. P—Q6 Kt(l)—B3 

32. P xKt Kt xP 

33. K—B3 

White won in a few moves. 


The Positional Sacrifice of the Queen 
While one calls it a Queen sacrifice, as a rule one gets considerable 
material compensation for the Queen—mostly Rook and Bishop or 
Knight, which means a sacrifice of Degree II. Indeed, even when the 
compensation consists of Rook, Bishop and two pawns one often 
speaks of a Queen sacrifice, although it amounts to an even exchange. 
Without going more closely, however, into this question of degrees 
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of sacrifice, let us devote special attention to tile positional sacrifice of 
the Queen; for the positional part of the compensation is in most cases 
of a particular type. And here we are concerned with one of the 
basic concepts of the game, namely co-operation between the pieces. 
A lone Queen, without supporting pieces, loses some of its fighting 
value when opposed by two enemy pieces working well together. 
This is illustrated in our first example. 
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Tomovi c-Trifunovic. 
Zagreb, 1946 


Black, to play, sacrificed his 
Queen for Rook and Knight. 

1. RxR! 

2. KtxQ KtxKt 

3. Q—Q3 

The threat was 3.R(l)— 

B6, etc. 

3. R( 1)—B6 

4. Q—Bl RxR 

5. Q x R B x Kt 

6. P x B R x RP 

Black has Itook, Knight and 

pawn for the Queen, a sacrifice 
of Degree I. But the positional 
compensation also comes into 
account, and this consists in the 
powerlessness of the white Queen 
against the combined play of the 
black pieces on the Q side. In 
the game Black played his Knight 
to QB5, created a passed pawn 
and safely queened it. 

In the above example White 


was left with a single Queen that 
had nothing to co-operate with. 
The Queen in chess loves com¬ 
pany; it must have an attendant, 
a fellow piece, as otherwise it will 
not be at its best. And these 
other pieces should be able to 
co-operate with their mistress 
and not stand around merely as 
onlookers. We shall now give 
some examples in which the 
positional sacrifice of the Queen 
exposes this inadequacy on the 
part of the enemy Queen’s at¬ 
tendants. 
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I Re'li-Nyholm. 


Baden bei Wien, 1914 

White decided to make a 
positional Queen sacrifice rather 
. than give back the extra piece. 

1. B—Q5! R x Q ch 

2. R x R B—K2 

1 3. B—Kt2 B—KB3 

4. B—K5 P—Kt4 

i 5. QR—K1 
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Although Black has three 
pieces supporting the Queen, 
none of them is able to co-oper¬ 
ate with it: his Rook is shut out, 
the Bishop on Q2 is a bystander 
and his other Bishop will natur¬ 
ally be exchanged. 5.P— 

Kt5 is answered simply by 

6. BxB, Q xB; 7. Kt—K5, etc. 

5. BxB 

6. Kt x B Q—R5 ch 

If 6.B—Kl, then 7. Kt— 

B3, B—R4; 8. R—K0, Q—Kt2; 
9. R—QB6, Q—Q2; 10. Kt x P. 

7. K—Ktl B—Kl 

8. Kt—B3 Q—R4 

9. Kt x P K—Kt2 . 

If instead 9.Q x Kt, then 

White wins by 10. RxBch, 
K—Kt2; 11. RxR!, KxR; 
12. R—K8 ch and 13. R— 
Kt8 ch, etc. 

10. R—K7 ch K—R3 

11. B—B7! K x Kt 

12. B x Q BxB 

13. R x QRP 
And White won. 
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Euxee- Lasker. Ztirich, 1934 


White suffers from a lack of 
co-operation between his pieces, 
especially his Rooks, and Black 
uses this factor as a basis for a 
sacrificial combination. 


1. Kt—B7I 

2. Kt—K4 

Otherwise he loses his KP. 


2. Q xPl 

Giving up the Queen for Rook, 
Knight and pawn. 


3. 

Kt—B0 ch 

Or; 

3. Kt x R, 

QxR, etc. 

3. 


Q x Kt 

4. 

R x Q 

KKt x R 

5. 

R—B1 

Kt—K5 

All 

Black’s 

pieces combine 

effectively; White’s remain pass- 

ive. 



0 . 

B—K2 

Kt—Q5 

7. 

B—B3 

Kt x BP 

8. 

Q—B4 

Kt—Q0[ 

9. 

R—B1 

Kt—K4 

Lasker’s Knights have a field- 

dayl 



10. 

Q—Kt4 

Kt(4) x 



B ch 

11. 

P x Kt 

Kt—K7 ch 

12. 

K—R2 

Kt—B5 ch 

18. 

K—R1 

R(7)-Q5 

14. 

Q—K7 

K—Kt2 

15. 

Q—B7 

R(!)—Q 4 

10. 

R—Kl 

R—KKt4 

17. 

Q x BP 

R—Ql 


Resigns 
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Spassky-Zhukhovitsky. 
U.S.S.R., 1957 
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White sacrificed his Queen for 
Rook and Knight. He based 
his calculation on the fact that 
after the sacrifice Black becomes 
very weak on the white squares. 

1. Kt x B! RxQ 

2. Kt x R P—B3 

3. Kt—B5 P—R4 

4. R—Q5 Q—B2 

5. R—Kt5 

While Black has good play for 
his pieces on the black squares, 
on the white squares White is in 
control. Also the presence of 
Bishops of opposite colours is 
very much to White’s good (in 
this connection it is worth point¬ 
ing out that such Bishops have a 
sharper effect in the middle-game, 
especially when the position has 
been unbalanced by a sacrifice). 

5. P—Kt3 

Black should have tried to 
avoid this for as long as possible. 

6. Kt—K3 B—Q5 

7. Kt—Q5 Q—Ql 

8. R—B4 B—B4 

Forced; after 8.B—K4; 

9. R—R4 Black loses first the 
QKtP and then the KRP. 

9. R x BP R—K7 

10. R—B7 R—B7 


If 10. RxRP, then 

11. Kt—B6I follows. 

11. R—KR7 RxRP 

12. Kt x PI B x Kt 

12. QxKt; 13. B—Q5, 

K—Bl; 14. RxQ, BxR; 
15. P—KKt4 f P—R5; 10. P— 
Kt5 leads to a lost ending for 
Black. 

13. B—Q5 K—Bl 

14. R—QKt7 Q—K1 

Or 14.B—B2; 15. B— 

K0 ch. 

15. R(5)xB Q—K8 ch 

16. K—R2 R*P 

17. R—R6 R—B2 

On 17. K—Ql there 

follows 18. RxPch, K—Bl; 
19. R—QR6, K—Ql; 20. R— 
KKt0! 


18. R—Kt8 ch! K—Q2 

19. R—KB8 Q—Kt5 

20. R—B7 ch K—Ql 

21. R—B4! Q—Q7 

22. R—B8 ch Resigns 

If 22. K—Q2, then 

23. R—B7 ch, K—Ql; 24. Rx 
P ch is decisive. A very in¬ 
structive example of the type of 
attack that emanates from a 
positional Queen sacrifice. 


In all the foregoing examples one can observe a lack of co-operation 
among the forces of the side with the Queen, and the success of the 
sacrifice is founded on precisely this inadequacy of the enemy position 
—one might say the sacrifice exposed it. There are positions of a 
particular, though natural, type in which sacrifices of this kind 
promise success. If such positions were the rule and not the excep¬ 
tion, the normal value of the Queen would be lowered; if, on the 
contrary, there were fewer such positions, the Queen’s value would be 
higher. In other words, the usual exchange values of the Queen and 
the other pieces represent only an average for positions which are 
likely in practice. The fluctuating of these exchange values accord- 
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ing to actual situations is an important phenomenon in chess and one 
of the fundamentals of positional play. 

We now consider two further games in which a positional sacrifice 
of the Queen occurred. 


Uhlmann-Zinn. Queen's Gambit. 



Dresden , 

1959 

1 . 

P—QB4 

P—QB3 

2. 

Kt—KBS 

P—04 

3. 

P—K3 

Kt—B3 

4. 

Kt—B3 

QKt—Q2 

5. 

P—Q4 

P—K8 

6. 

B—Q3 

PxP 

7. 

B xBP 

P—QKt4 

8. 

B—Q3 

P—Kt5 

9. 

Kt—K4 

Kt xKt 

10. 

B x Kt 

B—Kt2 

11. 

B—Q2 

B—K2 

12. 

P—QR3 

P—QR4? 

Black ought to have played 

12. . . 

. . . Kt—B3; 

the text gives 

White 

an opportunity for a 

positional sacrifice 

: of the Queen. 

13. 

Q—R4 

Q—Kt3 

14. 

P xP! 

PxP 

Simplification 

by 14. .... 

B * P: 

; 15. Bx: 

B, QxB ch; 

16. Q 

xQ, P x Q; 

17. R x R ch, 

B xR 

; 18. K—Q2 

was also good 

for White. 

15. 

Q x R chi 

B xQ 

16. 

R x B ch 


The 

: sacrifice can be taken as 


correct. In addition to getting 
Rook and Bishop for the Queen 
White gains important tempi 
and has prospects of winning the 
QBP. 

16. B—Ql 

If 16. Kt—Ktl, White 

can play 17. B x P ch. 

17 . o —0 0—0 

18. KR—Rl Q—Kt4 

Although the black pieces are 
reasonably co-ordinated, for the 
specific task of defending the 
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QBP it is not quite sufficient. 

18.P—QB4? was bad on 

account of 19. R(l)—R6, while 

18.Kt—Ktl; 19. Kt—K5, 

B—K2; 20. R(8)—R7 left Black 
passively placed. 

19. R—B8 Q—Kt2 

20. R(8)—R8 Kt—B3 

If 20. Q—Kt4, White 

need not continue with 21. R— 
B8 but can play 21. R—QBl. 

Then after 21. P—QB4; 

22. R—B8, B—K2 (22. 

PxP; 23. B—B6); 23. B—B6, 
Q—R3; 24. B x Kt, R x R; 
25. BxR, QxB; 26. PxP the 

passed pawn runs on: 26. 

P—Kt6; 27. B—R5 followed by 
28. P—B6, etc. 

21. B—Q3 B—B2 

22. R(8)—R4 B—Q3 

23. P—K4 Kt—Q2 

24. P—K5 B—K2 

25. R—R7 Q—Bl 

Black has held on to his QBP 

at the cost of a deterioration in 
the placing of his pieces. What 
comes now is worse than losing a 
pawn! 
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26. R—B1 

R—Kl 

27. P—Q5t 


A decisive advance. 

27. 

KP x P 

28. B—B5 

R—Ql 

29. P—K6 

Q—Ktl 

Or 29. P 

xP; 30. B x 

KP ch, K—Bl; 31. R xKt, R X 

R; 32. Kt—K5, etc. 

30. R x Kt 

RxR 

31. P xR 

Q—B2 

32. R—Kl 

K—Bl 

33. Kt—Kt5 

P—Kt3 

34. Kt xP ch 

K—Kt2 

35. K x B 

P xB 

36. Kt—Kt5 

K—Kt3 

37. Kt x P 

Resigns 

Euwe-Keres. Queen’s Indian 

Defence. Rotterdam , 1940 

1. P—Q4 

Kt—KB3 

2. P—QB4 

P—K3 

3. Kt—KB3 

P—QKt3 

4. P—KKt3 

B—Kt2 

5. B—Kt2 

B—K2 

6. 0—0 

0—0 

7. Kt—B3 

Kt—K5 

8. Q—B2 

Kt x Kt 

9. Q x Kt 

P—Q3 

Here 9.B- 

-K5 is better. 

10. Q—B2 

P—KB4 

11. Kt—Kl 


Modern theory 

shows that 

White should maintain the ad- 

vantage in this 

position with 

11. P—Q5, P—K4(ll.P x 

P; 12. Kt—Q4); 

12. P—K4, 

PxP; 13. Kt— 

Q2, P—K6; 

14. PxP. RxRch: 15. Kt x 

R, etc. 


11. 

Q—Bl 

12. P—K4 

Kt—Q2 

13. P—Q5 



SACRIFICE 

Here too White could have 
played better, e.g. 13. P xP, 
B x B; 14. Kt x B, etc. 

13 . BP x P! 

14. Qx P Kt—B4 

15. Q—K2 B—KB3! 

Preventing P—QKt4. 

16. B—R3 R—Kl 

17. B—K3 Q—Ql! 

18. BxKt PxP 

19. B —K6 ch? 

Better was 19. B—K8, P— 
Q5; 20. B—Kt2, keeping Black’s 
advantage to the minimum. The 
text move exposes the Bishop on 
the K file. 

19 . K—R1 

20. R—Ql 

If 20. PxP, then 20. 

B x QP, while 20. B—QR3 is 
answered by 20.Q—K2. 

20 . QP x B 

21. Kt—Kt2 P—Q5 

22. P—B4 

This attempt to defend the 
Bishop by P—B5 is finely re¬ 
futed by Black. 22. Q—Kt4, 
Q—Q3; 23. B—B5, P—Kt3; 

24. B—Q3 was better, though 
even then Black retains the 
advantage. 
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22. P—Q0!I 25. RxB 

An amazing thrust. Black sac- 20. K—Bl QR—Kll 

rifices Queen and pawn for 27. P—B5 R—K4 

Rook and Bishop, thereby ob- 28. P —B0 

taining a position in which a If 28. R—B4, then 28. 

Rook and two Bishops prove R—K7 wins, 
superior to the white combina¬ 
tion of Queen and Knight The 28. PxP 

secret lies in the very high degree 29. R—Q2 B—Bll 

of co-ordination the black pieces 30. Kt—B4 R—K0 

develop. 31. Q—Ktl R—B0 ch 

82. K—Kt2 R x Kt! 

23. RxP QxR! 33. PxR R—Ktl ch 

24. QxQ B—Q5 ch 34. K—B3 B—Kt5 ch 

25. R—B2 Resigns 

If 25. K—Rl, then 25. If 35. K—K4, then 35. 

RxB followed by 26.QR— R—Kl ch; 80. K—Q5, B—B0 ch 

Kl, and White is helpless against forces mate. An impressive 
the threat of .... R—K7. game. 

The Simplifying Sacrifice 

The simplifying sacrifice belongs to the order of positional sacrifices. 
It strives for simplification, or liquidation, to a won endgame. 
We have already met an example of this sacrifice (which may also be 
regarded as a particular form of the profitable sacrifice) in the game 
Schlechter^Duras. We will now consider further examples that will 
still better illustrate this practical and important type of sacrifice. 

best way to achieve this is 
to bring about a pawn ending, 
and in fact such a solution is 
possible here—by a temporary 
sacrifice. 

1. RxB! Kt x Kt 

On 1. R x R 2. Q x Kt 

would naturally follow. 

2. RxR RxR 

3. B—K2 Q—Q7 

After 3.Kt—Q2; 4. R— 

Ql, Q—Ktl; 5. Q—Q2, P— 
QKt4; 0. Q—Q0, Q xQ; 7. R x 
Q, K—Bl; 8. B xP White like¬ 
wise exchanges off pieces and 

In this position White is faced wins the pawn ending, 
with the problem of realising his 

extra pawn without incurring 4. Q x Q R x Q 

unnecessary complications. The 5. R—B8 ch K—Kt2 
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6. K—B1 Kt—Q2 

7. R—Q8 K—B3 

8. B—Kt5 

White by exchanging twice 
on Q7 establishes a won pawn 
ending. 

Many instructive simplifying 
combinations are to be found in 
Capablanca’s games; they were 
very much a characteristic of his 
style of play. 
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Steinitz-Zukertort. 
New Orleans, 1886 


Here again White, to move, 
simplifies into a won ending. 

1. RxB! 

First he destroys Black’s bat¬ 
tery. 

1. RxRch 

2. BxR P xR 

3. B—B8 K—Kt8 

4. B x R P x B 

5. P—R4 K—B4 

0. K—B2 K—K5 

6.K—Kt5; 7. P—KKt8 

is hopeless for Black. The end¬ 
ing is won for White in all varia¬ 
tions. 

7. K—K2 P—B4 

8. P—QKt3 K—K4 

9. K—Q3 K—B5 

10. P—QKt4 Resigns 
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Mason-J anowski. 
Monte Carlo , 1902 


White, to play, continued 

1. Kt—Q4l 

An interesting simplifying idea. 

1. R x R 

2. Q xRl R xQ 

3. RxR 

And White won. 

It is worth noting that the 
ending is now quite won for 
White. If 3.Q—K2, then 

4. R—Kt7 ch followed by 

5. R x Q, 6. Kt x P ch and 

7. Kt—Q4. If 3.K—B2, 

then 4. Kt x Q ch, K x R; 5. Kt— 
Kt5, B x BP; 6. Kt x P, P—Q5 

(or 6. K—B2; 7. P—K6, 

etc.); 7. P—K6, B—Kt6; 

8. Kt—K5, B x P; 9. Kt x P ch 
and 10. Kt xP winning easily. 

The reader may be interested 
in the following anecdote in con¬ 
nection with our last example; 
it was related to me many years 
ago by the Viennese master 
Heinrich Wolf. James Mason 
was a heavy drinker and some¬ 
what eccentric; he played very 
ingeniously and unevenly, and 
the only sure thing was that he 
invariably won against Janowski. 
When the game from which our 
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example was taken was due to 
begin and the clock had been 
started Mason was still asleep 
somewhere—which upset the cal¬ 
culations of the nervous Janow- 
ski. A search was therefore 
made, and the intoxicated genius 
was found snoring on a park 
bench. He had to be wakened, 
revived and brought back to the 
customers in the tournament hall. 
All this was fortunately in good 
time, and the kindly Mason went 
through with his performance: 
half-asleep, he once more laid 
low the great Janowski in first- 
class sacrificial style—and then 
nodded off altogether . . . 
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Alekhine-Bogolj ubow. 
Match, 1934 


In the diagrammed position 
White undertakes a simplifying 
combination which ends with a 
pawn promotion. Thus the sac¬ 
rifice could also be regarded as a 
promotion sacrifice. 

1. P—K6 R(2) X Kt 

2. Kt x R R x Kt 

3. R xB! PxR 

4. R—BB ch K—B2 

5. R—B7 ch 

If now 5.R x R; 6. P x 

R, the pawn queens. Black 
tried 


5. K—QB 

6. R x R 

And lost in a few moves. 

To conclude we give a game by 
Tal which ends with a simplifying 
motif. 


Tal-Koblents. Sicilian Defence . 

Training Game, Riga, 1961 

1. P—K4 

P—QB4 

2. Kt—KB8 

P—Q3 

8. P—Q4 

P xP 

4. Kt x P 

Kt—KBS 

5. Kt—QB3 

P—QR3 

6. B—KKt5 

P—K3 

7. P—B4 

B—K2 

8. Q—B3 

Q—B2 

9. 0—0—0 

QKt—Q2 

10. B—K2 

P—R3 

11. B—R4 

P—QKt4 

12. P—K5 

B—Kt2 

13. P x Kt!? 

An intriguing 

Queen sacrifice 

in typical Tal fashion. 

13. 

B xQ 

14. B x B 

P—Q4 

15. KtxKPi 

White must 

cheerfully con- 


tinue to sacrifice; in this position 
it is his only chance. 
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15. P x Kt 

16. B—R5 ch P—Kt3 

To clear the KKt2 square for 
his King. 

17. B x P ch K—B1 

18. P x B ch K—Kt2 

19. B—Kt3 

Indirectly protecting the 

Bishop on Kt6; if 19. KxB, 

then 20. P—B5 ch. 


24. QR—Kl. 

24. B—K5 Q xR 

Black was depending on this 

move. 

25. PxQ KxB 

26. R—Bl Kt—R2? 

He ought to have played 

for a draw with 26.KR— 

Kl. Now comes the final sim¬ 
plification. 


19. Kt—B3 

20. KR—Kl P—Kt5? 

Black goes wrong; he ought to 
have played 20 .Q x KP. 


21. RxKP 

22. P—B5 

23. P—Kt3 

If 23. 


P x Kt 
Q—Kt2 
Q-Q2 

Q—Kt5, then 


27. B x R R x B 

28. R—B8I R x R 

29. PxR = Q Kt xQ 

30. P—K7 K—B2 

31. P xKt = Q ch KxQ 

32. K—Ql 

And suddenly we have a won 
pawn ending! White won in a 
few moves. 


We will supplement the insight we have gained from these examples 
with some remarks about the exceptionally important technical role 
simplification plays. Naturally, we have only chosen those cases 
where a sacrifice was necessary; but there are also a great many 
situations where simplification takes place without sacrifices. In 
fact, the various simplifying manoeuvres represent an important 
weapon of the positional player: they are an accelerated form of 
operation known as transition to the endgame. This operation 
requires a great understanding and delicate feel for the essence of any 
changes which lead from a position for which the principles of the 
middlegame are valid to one where the maxims of the endgame hold 
good. Therefore it is no wonder that we find accomplished simplify¬ 
ing technique precisely in the hands of the greatest masters: in the 
past Lasker, Capablanca and Rubinstein; at the present time Bot- 
vinnik and Petrosian. 

In the foregoing examples a won ending was achieved by a sacrifice. 
However, there are also cases in which a player was able to simplify 
a dangerous situation into a draw. Of these cases we are particu¬ 
larly interested here in those where the aim is the so-called positional 
draw; the sacrifice entailed could therefore be called a positional-draw 
sacrifice. We shall illustrate this type of sacrifice with three ex¬ 
amples. 
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Here White is in danger from 

two threats: 1. P—Kt3 

followed by .... K—Kt2 and 

1.P—Q7. But he has a 

simplifying sacrifice at his dis¬ 
posal that leads to a positional 
draw. 

1. KtxP PxKt 

2. P—B8 = Qch B x Q 

8. Kt—B7 ch K—Ktl 

4. Kt—R6 ch! P x Kt 

If 4.K—Rl, then natur¬ 

ally again 5. Kt—B7 ch, etc. 


5. K—K8 

P—R4 

6. KxP 

P—R5 

7. K—K2 

P—R6 

8. K—B2! 


Not 8. K- 

-B8?, B -03 


0. K—B2, B—R7; 10. K—B3, 
P—R4, and Black wins. 

8. B—Qa 

9. K—Ktl 

The position is a well known 
draw. 

165 

{See next diagram) 

White saves himself by making 
use of his knowledge of the posi¬ 
tional draw that follows. 

1. Kt—Kt6 K x Kt 

2. Kt—R4J P—Kt5 

3. P—R8! 



Not 3. Kt—B8, 

P—R6, and 

Black wins. 


.a. 

P—Kt6 ch 

4. KxP 

K—Kt8 

5. Kt—B8 ch 

K—Kt7 

6. Kt x P 

K x Kt 

7. K—Kt2 


This drawn pawn ending is an 

exception. 


7. 

K—Kt7 

8. K—B3 

K—B7 

9. K—Kt2 

K—Q7 

10. K—B8 

K—K8 

11. K—Kt2 

K—K7 

12. K—Ktl 

K—B6 

18. K—Rl 


Now 13. K 

—B7 stale- 


mates, while if 13. P— 

Kt7 ch, White can play either 
14. K—Ktl or 14. K—R2. 
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White, to play, 

achieves a 

4. 

P—R4 

R—Kt4 ch 

positional draw. 


5. 

K—R8! 

R—KtS 


6. 

K—R7 

K—R4 

1. B—B6 ch! 

P xB 

7. 

K—R8 

R—R3 ch 

2. P—B4 

R—Rl ch 

8 . 

K—Kt7 

R—KtS ch 

3. K—Kt7! 

R xP 

9. 

K—R8 

Drawn 



* 8 * 

COMPULSION AND TIME IN SACRIFICE 

Until now our attention has been directed at the spatial features and 
aspects of the chessboard; we have, so to speak, used the ‘geography’ 
of chess to show the variety of types of sacrifice. Now it is the turn 
of the temporal factors in the game; our task is to demonstrate how 
the element of time in chess fits into sacrificial play or, putting it in 
other words, by what means a certain series of moves that the sacrificer 
is aiming for can be brought about. Every chessplayer knows the 
means to which we refer: it is the compulsion that his moves exercise 
and which restricts the opponent’s choice. Although this is a platitude, 
at the same time it is one which is very often sinned against; we shall 
therefore insert here a concise examination of the ideas involved. 

Compulsion in chess moves comes in various strengths. Some 
moves allow the opponent full freedom of choice; others are more 
restrictive; finally, there are moves which permit only one re^ly. 
In combinational and sacrificial play forcing moves are the essence of 
the whole operation, since in general it is not possible to combine 
when the opponent has any great freedom in his choice of counter 
moves. Only in the case of positional sacrifices may this choice be 
rather larger; basically, the choice is limited here too, but in a more 
long- term sense than immediately. 

The restricting effect of compulsion is as a rule due to the threat 
which the move exerts. The opponent who has to avert a threat is 
under compulsion according to the nature of the threat. On the 
other hand, the non-existence of compulsion or a threat means a 
substantial freedom for the player whose move it is. This freedom 
is termed tempo. The player who can set up effective threats holds 
the tempo; he who must avoid enemy threats usually loses it. From 
this one can conclude that it cannot be good to begin a combination 
when one does not have the tempo. Only when an enemy threat can 
be answered by an even stronger threat does the important pheno¬ 
menon of tempo transference arise; in most cases this is associated with 
a sacrifice. 
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Degrees of Threats 

To be able to work with threats one must also know their functional 
worth. As a rule the value of a threat conforms firstly to the degree 
of its practicability: a threat which cannot be parried is worth more 
than one which can. Otherwise, threats my be arranged in the 
following order. 

(1) The mating threat, which takes precedence over everything. 

(2) The indirect mating threat: there is a threat to win a piece whose 
removal would lead to mate. 

(3) The threat to win a piece; here the degree depends on the value of 
the piece—as long as positional factors are not weighed against it. 


We shall illustrate these degrees of threats in a series of examples 
and expressly point out the precedence of the mating threat. 
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Nimzovitch- Rubinstein. 
Berlin, 1928 


White, to play, created an 
unanswerable mating threat. 

1. Q—Kt6! 

Black resigned at once. After 

1. R x R ch; 2. K—Kt2, 

R—Q7 ch; 3. K—R3 the checks 
come to an end and there is 
nothing to be found against 
Q x P mate.. Instead of 1. Q— 
Kt6l, it would naturally have 
been wrong to play first 1. R x 

R?, as after 1.QxR Black 

has .... Q—Q4 at his disposal; 


White would even be at a dis¬ 
advantage. 
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Stein- Portisch. Stockholm, 1962 

White, to play, can ignore his 
opponent’s threat to win material 

with 1. B x B, since he 

himself has a much stronger 
threat at his disposal, namely a 
mating threat. 

1. Kt xPl B xB 

Or 1. KxKt; 2. B— 

B6 ch, K—KtB; 3. Q—B3, and 
Black has nothing against 4. Q— 
Kt3 ch. 
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2. B—B6! B—K2 

Or 2. B x Q; 3. Kt— 

B5 ch, K—Ktl; 4. Kt—R6 mate; 

if 2. P—R3, naturally 

3. Q—R5 is decisive. 

3. Q—B3 Resigns 

Mate cannot be avoided. 
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Lilienthal-Capablanca. 
Hastings , 1934-35 


This illustration alTords us an 
excellent example of the priority 
of the mating theat. White 
sacrifices the Queen in order to 
stage a mating attack. Black, 
to play, continued 

1. QxKP? 


A rare instance of Capablanca’s 
being guilty of a superficial over* 
sight in a dynamic position. He 

should have played 1. 

QKt x P. 

2. P x Kt! Q x Q 

3. PxP 

An important intermediate 
move, which shows how the 
degree of compulsion is reflected 
in the play. The threat to 
queen the pawn and capture a 
piece in the process is worth 
more than a threat to the Queen. 

3. R—KKtl 

4. Kt—Q4 Q—K5 

A dismal necessity; for if 

4. Q x QBP (or 4. 

Q—Q7; 5. QR—K1 ch, Kt— 

K4; 6. R x Kt ch, K—Q2; 

7. R—Q5 ch, K— Kl; 8. R— 
Kl ch, etc.); 5. QR—Kl ch, Kt— 
K4; 6. R x Kt ch, K—Q2, 

j White decides matters by 7. R— 
| K7 ch, K—Q3; 8. Kt—Kt5 ch, 
etc. 

5. QR—Kl Kt—B4 

6. R x Q ch Kt xR 

7. R—Kl R x P 

8. R x Kt ch Resigns 


The Tempo and its Preservation 
The decisive meaning of the tempo in sacrificial play cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Everything depends in many cases on who has the 
tempo, and some sacrifices are made precisely to win or preserve it. 
We shall now illustrate this question of the struggle for the tempo in 
some examples. 
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Alekhine-Alexander. 
Nottingham, 1936 


In this position White, to 
play, sacrificed a pawn in order to 
gain a tempo. 

1. P—K4» KtxKP 

2. Q—Bl! 

Now Black has to return his 
Knight to B3 and it appears that 
White has achieved nothing other 
than to transfer his Queen from 
KKt5 to QBl. But exactly how 
much depends on this we shall 
see at once. 

2 . Kt(5)—B3 

3. B xP! 

Now this stroke follows with 
full force. Black cannot play 

3 . P x B on account of 

4. Kt x P, when he must either 
lose his Queen or be mated by 

4 . Q—Rl; 5. Kt—R6 ch, 

K—Kt2; 6. Q—Kt5. With the 
white Queen on KKt5 this was 
not possible, since after . . . . P x 
B Black would threaten to ex¬ 
change Queens. 

3 . K—Rl 

4. B—K6 B—R3 

5. KR—Kl Kt—K4 

6. P—B4 Kt—Q6 

7. R x Kt B x R 

8. P—Kt4 


I Black resigned in view of the 
i threat of P—KKto. 
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Here we have an example of 
how to use the tempo to simplify 
into a won ending. 

1. R x P ch 

White would achieve nothing 
with 1. P x KtP, R—Ql ch; 

2. K x Kt, P x P; nor is 1. Kt x 

P? correct, as 1. Kt— 

K3 ch; 2. K—Ko, R x Kt; 3. P x 
R ch, KxP!; 4. K—B5, P—B4 
gives a positional draw. 

1. K x Kt 

2. R—R7 ch K—Ktl 

3. R—R8 ch 

White has forcibly brought 
about the removal of his own 
Knight in order to clear the KR8 
square. 


3. KxR 

4. P—Kt7ch K—Ktl 

If 4.K—R2, then 5. P x 


R = Kt ch and 6. K x Kt, etc. 

5. PxR = Qch KxQ 

6. KxKt 

White wins the QBP and is 
left with a won pawn ending. 
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Walbrodt-Mieses. Berlin, 1897 


The decisive significance of the 
tempo emerges clearly from this 
example. Black has the power¬ 
ful threat of .... Kt—B6 ch, 
and White, whose move it is, 
saves himself by a combination 
based on perpetual check which 
forestalls Black’s threat by a 
tempo. 

1. PxP! Kt—B6ch 

In the event of other moves 

Black could well lose. If 1. 

PxP; 2. RxPch, K—B2; 

3. Q—R6, Kt—B6 ch; 4. P x 
Kt, P x P ch; 5. K—-Rl, Black 
still needs a tempo to threaten 
mate whereas White has the 
immediate threat of 6. R x P ch 
at his disposal. There could 

follow 5.K—Kl; 6. R xPI, 

R x R; 7. Q x R, Q—Kt3; 8. Q— 
K6 ch, K—Ql; 9. Q—Kt3, and 
White stands better. 

If 1.P—B4, White has 

2. P x P ch, K—B2; 8. Q— 
R6, Kt—B6 ch; 4. P x Kt, 
PxP ch; 5. K—Rl, and Black 
can no longer stop the mate. 
In all these variations Black is 
one tempo short. 

2. QxKt! 

White gives up his Queen to 


maintain the tempo of his attack. 
He cannot now win, but he is 
sure of a draw by perpetual 
check. 

2. P x Q 

8. Kt—B5ch K—Ktl 

If 3.K—Rl, then 4. P— 

Kt7 ch and 5. Kt—R6 mate. 

4. Kt—K7ch K—Kt2 

5. Kt—B5 ch Drawn 
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Capablanca-Mar shall. 
Wilkes Barre, 1909 


In the diagrammed position 
White is unable to carry out 
his threat of 1. PxP, since 
he must fi rst parry his opponent’s 

mate threat (_Q—B6). He 

therefore gives up a whole Rook 
just to delay this threat by a 
tempo. In this way he gains 
the freedom to execute his own 
decisive threat. 

1. R—K3! Q x BP 

If 1.B x R, then 2. P x P, 

PxP; 3. QxPch, K—Bl; 
4. Kt—Q6, R(l)—Q2; 5. Kt x R, 
R x Kt; 6. B—Q6 ch, etc. 

2. R(3)—Q3 Q—K7 

3. Kt—Q0 R x Kt 

4. B x R B—K8 
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5. Q—K0 ch K—Kt2 

6. B—K5 ch Resigns 

After 6.K—R3; 7. Q x R 

White has an answer to all the 
threats. 
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Sacconi-Flohr. Warsaw, 1935 


This position and the move 
which Black now chose enable us 
to make some very instructive 
observations on special moves 
which are, so to speak, ‘pregnant’ 
with tempi. A Knight is sacri¬ 
ficed, and the two tempi that 


SACRIFICE 

result lead logically to the win of 
two pieces. 

1. Kt—Q6! 

2. KtxRP 

White ‘smelt a rat’ and pre¬ 
ferred to give up the exchange; 

after 2.Kt x R; 3. R x Kt, 

B—Kt2 Black gained the ad¬ 
vantage and eventually won. 
But we are interested in the other 
continuation, which illustrates 

the idea behind the move 1. 

Kt—Q6. This runs 2. Q x Kt, 
P—K5; 3. Q—R3, KP x Kt. 
The sacrificed piece is won back 
at once, and at the same time the 
double attack at QB5 and KKt7 
is left as the ‘offspring’ of the 
twin tempi. A count shows 
that White loses a piece. 

Such cases are by no means so 
rare in practice. They are usu¬ 
ally possible in positions where 
there are two or more pieces 
hanging and the capture of one 
piece creates a further threat; 
this is particularly likely when a 
free-running pawn makes a series 
of consecutive captures. 


Tempo Transference 

Of particular interest are cases of combinations which end with a 
transfer of the tempo to the opponent, who then exploits it to begin a 
combination of his own. Many combinations which win material 
end with tempo loss; it then all depends on whether the opponent 
can use the expensively purchased tempo to set in motion something 
profitable. For this reason one should always examine the final 
position of a combination that wins material and investigate what 
possible threats the opponent can initiate. The following example 
is a simple case of this. 
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Black is to move, and wc let 
him undertake a faulty combina¬ 
tion. 


1. P—K5? 

Correct was simply 1. 

B xP. 

2. Kt—Q4 Q—Kt4 

ch? 

3. K—Rl QxKt 

Black has won a piece but has 

not considered the final position. 
With the tempo he has gained 
White now starts a combination 
which leads to mate. j 

4. Q—Q7 R—Ktl I 

If 4. K—Ktl, then ' 

5. Kt—B6 ch wins the Queen. 


5. R x P ch K x R 

6. Q—R4 ch K—Kt3 

7. Q—R5 mate 
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Eckart- Tarrasch. 
Nurnberg, 1888 


In this position too the trans¬ 
fer of the tempo plays the 
decisive role. White, to play, 
commences a faulty combination. 

1. B—Kt5? QBxB! 

2. Kt x B ch Q x Kt! 

Black gives up his Queen and 

wins the decisive tempo. 

3. B x Q B—B5 ch 

4. K—Ktl Kt—K7 ch 

5. K—B1 Kt—B8 ch 

6. K—Ktl R—K8 

mate 


Intermediate Moves 

Moves which interrupt an apparently forced or plausible sequence or 
are, so to speak, interpolated are described as intermediate moves. 
There are intermediate moves which disturb or even refute a com¬ 
bination, while there are also those which favour the sacrificer and 
perform a useful service. Disruptive intermediate moves have proved 
the downfall of countless sacrificial combinations, and one could well 
say that they are the spectres which haunt all bold tacticians. 

Such intermediate moves usually expose some error in the player’s 
calculations, mostly with regard to the degree of compulsion or the 
strength of the threats. We shall now examine some examples of 
disruptive intermediate moves. 
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White, to play, thought that 
the time was ripe for a decisive 
sacrifice and offered his Knight 
on Q6. 

1. KtxP? 

This is wrong because Black 
has an intermediate move at his 
disposal. Correct was 1. B—Q5 
to be followed by Q—B3, etc. 

1 . BxP! 

Black rightly declines the sacri¬ 
fice; if 1.P x Kt; 2. Q x 

Pch, K—Kt2; 8. Q—K5 ch, 
K—Kt3; 4. R—Ql, White is 
on top. Black's intermediate 
move threatens mate, and this 
threat is stronger than any which 
White can instigate with his dis¬ 
covered check. 

2. Kt—B5 ch 

2. Kt—Kt5 ch achieves noth¬ 
ing against 2.P—B4, while 

2. Kt x P ch, P—B4; 3. R— 

KKtl does not help, since Black 
has many threats and can, for 
instance, continue advantage¬ 
ously with 3.R x Kt; 4. B x 

R, P—Kt5; 5. P x P, B x P(Kt4). 

2 . P—B4 

3. KxB P—B3 

Now suddenly Black’s Rook 

has come to life and threatens 


the destructive_R—R2 ch, 

etc. This is an example of a 
faulty combination which serves 
to mobilise the opponent’s forces. 
In three moves White has only 
succeeded in capturing the 
Bishop whereas Black has cleared 
both the KR file and his second 
rank—certainly a considerable 
difference! 


4. K—Kt4 

There is nothing better. 


4. Q x KtP ch 

5. Kt—Kt3 Q x Kt ch 

6. K—B5 K—Kt2 

7. R—KRl 

Or 7. P—K5, Q—R6 ch; 

8. K—K4, P—B4 ch and 9. 

Q x P ch with advantage to 
Black. 


7. Q x BP 

8. R—R2 Q—Kt6 

9. R—Rl P—B6 

And Black wins. 
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In this position White is to 
play; he has already sacrificed 
and now could have regained his 
piece with advantage by 1. Q— 
K7!, P—KR8 (otherwise White 
plays 2. Q x Kt ch and 3. R— 

K8 mate; if 1.P—Kt3, then 

2. Q—K8 is decisive); 2. Q—K3!, 
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B x P; 3. Kt x B, R—Kt4; 4. P— 
B4, etc. Instead of this he 
continued 

1. Q—Q8? 

This also threatens 2. Q x 
Kt ch, but now Black has an 
answer. 

1 . P—Kt3! 

Avoiding the mate and threat¬ 
ening both 2.R—R7 and 

2.Q x KtP(2). 

2. P—B6 

White thinks that everything 
is in order again and that mate 
cannot be averted, but it is not 
the case. 

2 . Q—R3 chi 

The intermediate move, that 

takes the decisive tempo away 
from White! 

3. Kt xQ R—R7 

White resigns. In order to 

prevent the mate he would have 
to give up Queen and Rook, 

i.e. 4. Q x Kt ch, K xQ; 5. R— 
K8 ch, K x R; 6. K—Kl, which 
would amount to resigning any¬ 
way. 
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Here White’s opponent sur¬ 
prises him with an intermediate 
move. 

1. B xB? 

Correct was 1. P—KKt4. 

1. P—Kt5! 

The intermediate move, which 
is of greater value than the piece. 
The threat of .... P x P ch 

demolishes White’s game. 

2. B—R5 RxP! 

Decisive, since if 3. R x R, then 

3.Q x R followed by mate 

at KR8. 

3. Kt—B2 R—Kt6 

4. R—KKtl PxPch 

White resigned, as 5. RxP is 

answered by 5.Q x P ch; 

6. R x Q, R x R ch and 7. 

R—R8 mate. 
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Simagin-Beilin. Baltic 
Tournament , 1946 


White, to play, undertook a 
faulty combination, which was 
wrecked by an intermediate 
stroke. 


Treybal-Levitzky. 
Breslau, 1912 


l 


1. Kt—Kt6? 

2. R xP 

3. Kt x B 


P x Kt 
Q—KB2! 
Kt—Q4! 
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The intermediate move, which 
White had not taken into ac¬ 
count. It threatens 4. 

Q x P ch followed by mate, and 
White must submit to 4. R—K2, 

when Black plays 4.Q x Kt 

and retains the extra piece. 

This piece of play furnishes an 
example of a clash between two 
batteries: White sacrificed and 
obtained a battery of Queen at 
QKtC and Rook at K6 against 
Black’s King at KKtl; Black, 
who has sacrificed nothing, 
countered this with another 
battery, namely Queen at KB2 
and Knight at KB3 against 
White’s KBP. Black’s battery 
cancelled the effect of White’s, 
and it also had the advantage of 
being cheaper. . . . An instruc¬ 
tive case! 
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Alexander-Mar shall. 
Cambridge, 1928 


This position illustrates a con¬ 
flict between intermediate moves. 
White’s comes too late and is 
foiled by an intermediate move 
by Black. 


SACRIFICE 

1. R—B4? 

An error: to open the KKt file 
he should have played the essen¬ 
tial intermediate move Kt—R4 

at once, since after 1. 

P x Kt; 2. R—B4!, P x R; 3. P x 
P Black would have had no 
defence to the threatened 4. R— 
Ktl ch. 

1 . P x R 

2. Kt—R4 

If 2. PxP, P x Kt, Black 
controls White’s KKtl square. 

2 . P—B6 chi 

The intermediate move with a 

‘ringing sound’, as Nimzovitch 
was in the habit of describing a 
check. Thus Black makes sure 
that the KKt file is not opened 
and beats off the attack. 

3. Kt x P Q—R2! 

The Queen covers KKt2 in 

anticipation of the following 
combination by White. 

4. Kt—Kt5 P x Kt 

5. P—B6? 

White should have taken the 
perpetual check. 

5. Kt—K3 

6. B x Kt P x B 

And Black won. 

There are also intermediate 
moves which the player himself 
introduces into his combination; 
these are not disruptive but con¬ 
structive intermediate moves, 
which one can better count as 
‘points’ or finesses. 
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FINESSES 

Particularly fine and unexpected moves occurring in a combination 
are usually referred to as finesses. In master chess genuine finesses 
are valued for their artistic merit and as concepts in themselves; 
‘small points’ can be regarded as constructive intermediate moves. 

Finesses as a rule expose some inadequacy in the enemy position 
and often have the effect of giving the game an amusing twist. They 
are mostly concerned with compulsion and time, and it is for this 
reason that finesses are allied to intermediate moves. Some finesses 
occur at the beginning of a combination, while others only appear 
later or even at the end of a sequence of moves. Concluding finesses 
are naturally very hard to see; Alekhine was particularly feared for 
them, and today Tal sometimes concludes his games with amusing 
strokes. 

We pass on to a series of examples which the reader may enjoy for 
their witty finesses. 
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In this position White, to 
move, wins. 

1. Q—B8 ch Q—Q1 

After 1. RxQ; 2. Rx 

R ch, Kt—Bl it would be simple: 
3. R—R8 ch followed by 4. R x 
Kt mate. But how does White 
win now? 

2. R—R8 ch! K x R 

3. PxP! 

The point: White threatens 
both 4. R—Rl mate and 4. P x 
Q = Q ch. White wins in all var¬ 
iations. 
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Here White must immediately 
employ a finesse. It is a question 
of exploiting the battery of 
Bishop on Q4 and Rook on K5 
against the black King before 
Black can play .... K—Ktl. 
Thus 1. Q—R8 is insufficient, 
since the battery loses its force 
after 1.K—Ktl. The solu¬ 

tion is 

1. Q—Kt3! 

Interrupting the enemy 
Queen’s diagonal pin and threat¬ 
ening the immediate 2. RxB 
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mate, which would also be the 
answer to 1.R x Q. 

1. Q x P ch 

2. Q—R3! Q—Q3 

Or 2.Q x Q ch; 3. K x Q, 

when Black must at least lose the 
Bishop. 

3. K—Rl! 

Now Black is helpless against 

the battery; he must play 3. 

K—Ktl and allow 4. RxB ch, 
after which White has a winning 
position. 
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Larsen-Barendregt. 
Berg en Dal, 1960 


White, to play, was aware that 
his opponent could trap his 
Rook by .... P—Kt3 and 
devised a subtle piece of play 
against it. 

1. K—R3! P—Kt3 

1.Q—K3 would be ans¬ 

wered by 2. Q—Kt4. 

2. KtxP! 

This is the point which White 
had prepared. The black Queen 

is attacked and if 2.Q x Q, 

White has the intermediate 

3. Kt—K6 ch. This also serves 
as an instance of a constructive 
intermediate move. 


2. R—B2 

3. Kt x Kt P x R 

4. Kt x R Resigns 
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Fuderer-Geller. 
Amsterdam, 1954 


Black, to play, decided to 
sacrifice first his QP and then the 
exchange; White accepted the 
offer, as he foresaw a finesse that 
refuted it. 

1. Kt—K5I? 

2. B xKt PxB 

3. B x P P—K0 

4. BxR KxB 

5. P—Kt4l 

The point that refutes the 
opponent’s sacrificial play: it 
consists of a decoying of the 
Bishop to KKt5 combined with 
the opening of the KKt file. 
Without 5. P—Kt4l Black’s sac¬ 
rifice would have proved correct, 
since he could answer 5. R—Q3 

by 5.Q—K7; alternatively, 

if 5. R—Q4, then 5.B—R0, 

threatening 6.Q—B0, while 

if 5. R—KKt2, then 5.Q x 

P, with the powerful threat of 
6.B—Kt2. 

5. BxP 

5.Q xKtP ch; 0. R— 
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Kt2, Q—Q2; 7. R—Kl, P—K7; 

8. Q—Q3 is good for White. 

6. R—KKt2 P—K7 

7. R—Kl R—K2 

0. P—Q6 R—Q2 

9. Q—B8 ch K—B2 

10. R(l) x P B—K3 

11. P—B5! Resigns 
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Simultaneous Display. 
Vienna, 1921 


This example shows a lucky 
incident for myself involving an 
interesting sacrificial point. My 
opponent was Black and it was 
his move. Instead of securing 

perpetual check by 1.R— 

QBl; 2. B—Kt8! f RxB(l); 

8. R x R, Q—Kt7 ch; 4. R—B 2 , 


R x R ch; 5. B xR, QxB ch, he 
thought he could get more, but I 
refuted his move by a finesse. 

1. RxB(l) 

2. R x R Q—Kt7 ch 

It now looks as if the Rook 
must fall with check, but that 
is not the case. 

8. B—K2I 

This is the point! The Bishop 
sacrifices itself to save the Rook. 

3. Q x B ch 

The alternative was 3. 

Q x R; 4. Q—Q4 ch, K—Ktl; 
5. B—B4 ch, K—Bl; 6. Q— 
B6 ch, K—Kl; 7. B—Kto ch, and 
White wins. 

4. K—Ktl 

Now Black finds himself two 
pawns down and without a move 
to avoid the exchange of Queens. 


4. 


R—Kl 

5. 

Q—Q4 ch 

K—Ktl 

6. 

Q—B4 ch 

Q xQ 

7. 

RxQ 

R x P 

8 . 

R—B8 ch 

K—B2 

9. 

R—B7 ch 

K—Ktl 


10. K—B2 

White won after a few moves. 


In our discussion of finesses special mention must be made of what 
are commonly called quiet moves. Since one normally expects the 
moves of a combination to be of a forcing nature and not quiet, there 
appears to be a contradiction of terms here. In f act, these quiet moves 
occur but rarely in actual play, and when they do there are usually 
special grounds for them. It is mostly a matter of a paralysis of the 
enemy forces which makes their use possible. Naturally, finesses 
of this nature are extremely difficult to foresee and consequently 
greatly feared. 
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T eichmann-Schlechter. 
Carlsbad, 1911 


White, to move, began with a 
sacrifice. 

1. BxPch K x B 

2. Kt—Kt5 ch K—Ktl 

3. Q—R5 Kt x Kt 

4. QxPch K—B1 

5. Q x Kt ch K—Ktl 

Black probably foresaw all 

this when he allowed the position 
in which White began his sacri¬ 
ficial attack; for now it appears 
that White must be content with 
perpetual check, as otherwise 
Black secures his defences by 
.... P—Kt3 followed by .... 
Q—Kt2. 

6. Q—Kt6! 

This is the quiet move, which 
obstructs the KKtP and prepares 
R—K3. It is possible because 
the black pieces are badly placed 
and especially because Black 
dare not occupy his K2 square, 
since this would leave his King 
with no flight path after Q— 
R7 ch and Q—R8 ch. 


B3 and 9. Q—R7 mate. 
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Ilyin-Zhenevsky-A. Kubbel. 
Leningrad , 1925 


Black, to play, won in the 
following way. 

1 . P—K61 

2. P xP 

If 2. Q xB, then 2.P xP; 

3. Q xQ, P—B8 = Q mate. 

2 . RxP 

3. Q—Kt2 

This parries the threat of 

3.R x Kt ch, but Black has 

seen farther. 

3 . B—B7! 

A refined move, that decides 
the issue. Now White is help¬ 
less against the threat of .... 
R x Kt ch. He cannot play 4. 

P—Kt3 on account of 4. 

Q—K5 ch followed by 5. 

R x Kt ch, while if 4. Q x B, 

then 4. R x Kt ch wins 

the Queen. White therefore 
resigned. 


6 . 

7. R—K3 


Q—Q2 
Resigns 
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1. RxP! R x B 

2. R—Kt8 ch B—Q1 

3. B x P ch K—R1 

! If 3.K—Bl, then 4. R x 

i B ch and 5. Q—B7 mate. 

4. K—Kt2i 

Here the quiet move is not 
only the final point of the com¬ 
bination it also comes at a 
moment when ‘everything hangs’! 
It is completely logical: Black has 
only one threat, namely .... 
Kt—K6 mate, and this is elim¬ 
inated by K—Kt2! Moreover, 
Black is unable to undertake 
anything, since his Queen is tied 
to the defence of his Bishop. If 

4.Q-Q3, then 5. Q—KB7 is 

decisive, while 4. Q—Kl 

is answered by 5. Q—R5. Black 
resigned. 

Defence in Sacrificial Play and the Counter Sacrifice 
The question of defence in sacrificial play must also be considered in 
the context of compulsion and time. Here, however, we shall only 
look at it in passing, as extensive examples and details are to be 
found in the chapters on risk and luck. 

Basically, one can say that the defence should counter a sacrifice 
either by a finely calculated series of moves or by a counter sacrifice. 
As examples of the first method one may cite disruptive intermediate 
moves and also White’s play in the last position, in which he refuted 
Black’s only threat by 4. K—Kt2l It is unnecessary to multiply 
examples of this type, and therefore we shall pass on to the second 
method of defence. 

The counter sacrifice, that is any form of voluntary return of 
material (it may even surpass the original offer in terms of compulsion 
and degree), represents the most important defensive weapon in 
sacrificial play. Nothing is more harmful in defence than holding 
stubbornly on to a material advantage, as it invariably leaves the 
opponent a free hand to turn the play in his favour. There is also 
nothing more difficult for the sacrificer to have to overcome than all 
the various defensive tricks concealed in the partial return or refusal 
of sacrificed material. Declining the offer, intermediate moves, 
return of material and counter sacrifices—these are the means at the 
disposal of the defence; we now give some impressive examples of them. 
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Bondar evsky-Guldin. 
Leningrad, 1947 


As quiet moves go, the con¬ 
cluding stroke in this example is 
particularly hard to surpass. 
White, to play, went in for a 
finely calculated combination. 
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L. Steiner-Fiisler. 
Budapest, 1948 


In this example the offer is 
declined and a forcing counter 
sacrifice interpolated. Black, to 
play, offered a piece. 

1 . Kt—K67 

This offer is faulty, since White 

can profitably decline it. 

2. B— Bll 

White declines it and makes a 
counter sacrifice; it is easy to see 
that 2. P x Kt?, P x P would 
lead to Black’s advantage. 

2 . Kt x QR 

There is no going back: if 

2. Kt—B4, then 8. P— 

KKt4, Kt(4)—K2; 4. B x P, etc. 

3. B x P! 

Whereas Black’s sacrifice was 
concerned solely with material 
gain and could consequently be 
declined. White’s pursues higher 
aims and works with full force. 

3 . P—B4 

The only defence. If 8. 

Kt x KtP, then 4. B x P is con¬ 
clusive; if 3.P xB, then 

4. QxRP, P—B4; 5. PxP 

e.p., R—B2; 6. Kt—Kt5 wins. 


SACRIFICE 

4. P xP e.p. R xP 

5. B—KKt5 R—B4 

6. R x Kt QR—KB1 

7. P—KKt4 R(4)—B3 

If 7.R x Kt, then 8. Q— 

R7 ch and 9. B—Kt6 mate. 

8. Q—R7 ch K—B2 

9. BxR KxB 

10. Q—R4ch Resigns 

After 10. K—B2; 

11. Kt—Kt5ch, K—K2 White 
wins by 12. Kt—R7 ch, etc. 
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Marco-Pillsbury. Vienna, 1903 

Prior to the diagrammed posi¬ 
tion White had sacrificed in order 
to establish a strong central 
pawn position, but now his whole 
idea is refuted by means of a 
counter sacrifice. 

1 . Kt—B3! 

Thus Black renders the white 

pawns harmless and in addition 
completes his development. This 
sacrifice can also serve as an ex¬ 
ample of a liberating sacrifice. 

2. R xB 

The alternative was 2. P x 
Kt ch, B x P, when the threats of 

8.R—KR0 and 8. 

R—Ql are decisive. 

2 . Kt x P 

8. R—Kt7 Kt x P 
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4. 

RxP 

Kt—K6 

5. 

R—Kt6 

KtxQP 

6. 

P—B4 

Kt—B5 

7. 

R—Kt7 

R—K1 

8. 

R—Ql 

R—K5 

9. 

P—B5 

Kt—K3 

10. 

R—Kt6 

KtxP 

11. 

RxP 

R—K7 


Resigns 
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Here we see a faulty sacrifice 
being refuted by a counter sacri¬ 


fice of a much more compelling 
nature. Black is to play. 

1. KtxP? 

2. KtxKt P—K8 
Now it seems that Black can 
recover the sacrificed Knight 
and also win a pawn. But he 
had not taken into account the 
possibility of a counter sacrifice, 
which decides the game in 
White’s favour. 

8. Kt—B6! R x Q ch 

4. R x R 

Now Black’s Queen is attacked 
and White threatens R—Q7. In 
all variations White wins the 
Queen for a Rook and retains his 
extra Knight. 

4. Q—B2 

5. QR—Q1 R—Rl 

6. R—Q7 R—KBl 

7. RxQ RxR 

8. R—Q7 Resigns 


We now come to those examples of counter sacrifice which are to 
be interpreted as a return of the sacrificed material. By this ts meant 
a voluntary return, decided upon by the defender in order to take the 
sting out of the attack. He may, for example, give part of the material 
back, reckoning that the rest will be enough to win; or he may give it 
all back and regard the positional advantage he is left with as the 
net profit of the whole operation, sacrifice and counter sacrifice. 
We shall give some examples of these cases, starting with some quite 
simple ones from the opening phase of the game. 


ntrnm. ±mt 

m m m m 
m u m m 
A a i s 

■ 


This position arises in the 
Danish Gambit after the follow¬ 
ing moves. 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. P—Q4 PxP 

8. P—QB8 PxP 

4. B—QB4 PxP 

5. BxP 

This position is rather danger¬ 
ous for Black, and therefore 
many players prefer to free 
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Black’s game by a counter sacri¬ 
fice recommended by Schlechter. 

5. P—Q4 

6. BxQP Kt—KB3 

7. B xP ch 

White has nothing better; if 
7. Kt—QB8, KtxB; 8. Px 
Kt, B—Q8, Black is able to 
castle and White’s lead in devel¬ 
opment is not worth a pawn—a 
good example of a successful 
part-return of material. 

7. K x B 

8. Q xQ B—Kt5 ch 

9. Q—Q2 B x Q ch 

10. Kt x Q 

Black has returned both pawns 
and simplified to an ending 
which can be considered equal. 
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This position arises in the 
Two Knights’ Defence after the 
following moves. 


1. 

P—K4 

P—K4 

2. 

Kt—KBS 

Kt—QBS 

8. 

B—B4 

Kt—B3 

4. 

P—Q4 

PxP 

5. 

0—0 

Kt xP 

6. 

R—Kl 

P—Q4 

7. 

B xP 

Q xB 

8. 

Kt—B3 

Q—QR4I 

9. 

KtxKt 

B—K8 

10. 

Kt(4)—Kt5 



Black now returns the pawn 
and thereby gains two important 
tempi in which to consolidate; 
this assures him of a slight ad¬ 
vantage. 


10. 

0—0—0! 

11. Kt xB 

P xKt 

12. RxP 

B—Q3l 

13. Q—K2 

Q—R4 

Black’s position 

is preferable. 

He is better developed and his 

QP exerts some 
White’s game. 

pressure on 

14. P—KR3 


After this Black has the follow¬ 
ing simplifying combination at 

his disposal. 


14. 

QR—Kl 

15. B—Q2 

Kt—K4 

16. R x R ch 

RxR 

17. Kt x P 

QxQ 

18. KtxQ 

Kt—B5 

19. B—K8 

Kt xP 


Black has the better ending. 


The following game is very 
instructive as an example of the 
return of sacrificed material. 


Mieses-Mardczy. Danish 
Gambit. Monte Carlo , 1902 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. P—Q4 PxP 

8. P—QB8 PxP 

4. B—QB4 PxP 

5. B xP P—Q3 

The older defence, which is 

not as comfortable as 5. 

P—Q4. 

6. Kt—K2 
Sharper is 6. P—B4. 

6. Kt—QB3 

7. o—O B—K3 
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8. B—Q5 Kt—B3 

9. Q—Kt3 Q—Bl 

10. Kt—B4 

Better was 10. B x Kt, P x B j 

11. P—B4. 


10. BxB 

11. PxB Kt—K4 

12. R—Kl 
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Apparently White has obtained | 
strong pressure on the K file; I 
but is it really worth two pawns? I 
Black now shows how one should 
play in such cases: he gives part 
of the booty back, shakes off the 
pressure and all at once obtains 
the better game. 

12. B—K2! 

13. B xKt PxB 

14. RxP Q—Q2 

15. Q—Kt3 

If 15. Q x P, then 15. 

0—0; 16. Q—B6, Q—Kt5!; 
17. Kt—K2, B—Q8, with ad¬ 
vantage to Black. 

15. 0—0—0! 

This is even better than .... 

0—0. Black offers his opponent 
the KKtP, which White takes 
and thus restores material equal¬ 
ity. But the whole operation 


costs too much time: his Q side is 
undeveloped and his Queen and 
Rook on K5 are overdeveloped, 
i.e. exposed. It is no wonder 
that he soon loses the exchange. 

16. Q x P Q—Q 3 ! 

17. Q—Kt5 

If 17. R—B5, then 17. 

KR—Ktl; 18. Q—R6, Q—Kt5; 
19. Kt—Q3, Q—Kt5 and wins. 


17. 

KR—Kl 

18. Kt—Q2 

Or 18. R—Kl, 

Kt—Q2; 

19. Q—Kt4, B—B3, 

etc. 

18. 

Kt—Q2 

19. R xB 

Q xR 

20. Q—Kt8 

Q—Kt5 

21. Kt—B3 

R—Ktl 

22. Q—R+ 

Q—B6 

23. R—Ktl 

Q xKt 

| Resigns 

i 


i We conclude our examination 


of the counter sacrifice with an 
example in which a sacrifice of 
two Rooks would have saved the 
game. 
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Panov-Abramov. Moscow, 1949 


White, to move, did not find 
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the way; he played 1. Q—QB4? 

and lost after 1.B—K4 ch; 

2. K—Ktl, Q x B ch; 3. K—• 
Kt2, Q—Kt6 ch. Correct was 

1. RxPch PxR 

2. R—Q8 ch! RxR 

3. Kt3ch 

An interesting case of cross 
batteries: White counters the 
battery of <|ueen and Bishop 
against his King by creating one 
of his own (also Queen and 
Bishop) against the black Queen, 
and this saves the game. 

3. R—Q4 

An interesting try. Black sac- 


SACRIFICE 

rifices his Rook to break the 
battery. 

A draw also results from 

3. K—R2; 4. Q—B7 ch, 

K—Rl; 5. I|—B6ch, with per¬ 
petual check, but 3.K— 

Kt2 fails against 4. B—Q4 ch. 

4. QxRch K—Kt2 

5. Q—Kt2 

But not 5. B—Q4 ch?, B— 
K4 ch and 6.Q-—Kt5 ch. 

5. Q x B 

6. Q—Kt7 ch K—R3 

7. KxB 

Although White loses the BP, 
the position remains drawn. 




☆ 9 * 

PSYCHOLOGY IN SACRIFICE 

Since chess is essentially a clash of thought processes, it may be 
readily agreed that the psychological aspect of chess is of the utmost 
significance. Yet one finds little or nothing in chess literature on 
this theme. The reason for this silence is itself psychological. In 
the first place, very few chessplayers are able to elucidate their 
thought processes methodically, and secondly, this grandmaster 
minority has little interest in informing the chess world and their 
competitors of the results‘of their introspection. As a result chess 
events tend to take place like show-pieces before a curtain, which 
more or less hides the psychological background and discloses only 
part of its secrets to the spectators. 

Sacrificial chess is also accessible to the psychological approach, 
especially when one ascends above everyday technique in sacrifice to 
the artistic level or investigates the mysteries of risk in sacrifice. 
And so it seems that an elucidation of thought processes is quite 
essential, as we have already indicated in the Introduction. Accord¬ 
ingly, we shall present to the reader the most important psychological 
moments in sacrificial chess and enable him to look through the 
curtains which veil so many of the secrets of the drama of chess. 

We commence by laying down a basic principle on which psycho¬ 
logy in practical play is founded. 

The player should choose moves, variations and courses of action 
that make the thought processes of the opponent as difficult as possible 
but facilitate his own or at least remain within his capabilities. 

Here it should be observed that the whole effect of chess moves 
ought to lie in the moves themselves and not in gestures, empty talk, 
noises and the like; these are regarded as improper or unfair. Fur¬ 
thermore, psychological methods are only applicable when one has 
a choice between moves of otherwise equal worth. In order to make 
this point quite clear let us consider the following case: a player can 
embark on a combination and can vary his moves without any dis¬ 
advantage; according to our principle, he should choose the move 
that obliges his opponent to take into consideration the greatest 
number of variations and in general expend the greatest amount of 
mental effort. 
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The most important point emerging from our basic principle is the 
fact that chess psychology is in practice of two kinds, outward-look- 
ing (extrovert) and inward-looking (introvert), where only one’s own 
consciousness is involved. The first, external branch is also to some 
extent perceptible to a third person; it is better known, more popular 
and taken to represent chess psychology in general. The second, 
internal branch is only perceptible to the player himself; on the other 
hand, it is by far the more important, as it can promote an under¬ 
standing of one’s thought processes. 

We shall now proceed to apply our basic principle to the conditions 
found in sacrificial chess, first portraying some of the phenomena of 
extrovert psychology. 


Sacrificial Shock 

The first useful statements on the subject of psychology in chess came 
from Dr Siegbert Tarrasch, the first grandmaster who was also a 
practising physician. However, it was his great conqueror, Lasker, 
who accomplished records in the psychological handling of the game, 
and these have not yet been surpassed. 

Tarrasch once asserted that an unexpected sacrifice gave rise to 
an element of shock which made calm and clear thought difficult 
for the opponent. In fact, one can observe reactions to many sacri¬ 
fices and other unexpected moves which to a greater or lesser extent 
indicate disturbances in the normal functioning of the nervous system. 
In this way weak or faulty moves made by the opponent after a 
sacrificial shock may be explained. 

As a very general rule the degree of shock varies according to the 
opponent’s temperament and is likely to have less effect the stronger 
he is; for, on the one hand, the ability to resist the effects of shock 
forms a part of the experienced player’s strength and, on the other 
hand, strong players possess sound technique, thanks to which the 
sacrifice has no terrors, it being a common occurrence involving risks 
on both sides. Thus, present-day grandmasters are but rarely 
affected by a sacrifice and never to the extent the young Hort 
was when Keres sacrificed his Queen against him at Oberhausen 
(see Diagram 134). On that occasion Hort fell off his chair. Only 
now and again can one observe with some grandmasters certain 
mannerisms which may be interpreted as the external signs of an 
inner process of reaction against sacrificial shock. Thus, Petrosian 
will lean back a little in his chair after a sacrifice and hum a gentle 
tunc, Gligoric will raise his eyebrows a bit, while others toy with a 
pencil, massage their temples, smile, grin, etc. Only Botvinnik 
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and Keres sit completely unmoved and take events as they come 
without a tell-tale batting of an eye . . . 

These rudimentary relics of sacrificial shock reflect the passage of 
chess history, in that in the course of the last hundred years a dis¬ 
ciplined and objective style has been achieved. In former times it 
was difTerent: the sacrifice had quite another significance. It was a 
ritual act, by which he who first made a weighty sacrifice would show 
that he was the greater master! Indeed, they played chess merely to 
sacrifice and to be able to prove something thereby! And the 
opponent was permitted to be not only shocked but even offended. 
That is also the reason why he invariably accepted the offer, thinking 
along some such lines: ‘What, you dare to sacrifice against me? I 
will show you that your offer can’t be correct. I will devour every¬ 
thing and you will lose miserably!’ It may be that even today some 
such romantic transports of vanity live on among the lower ranks of 
players—but in master chess mature technique has long since blown 
away such ideas; now the content of the position is weighed object¬ 
ively and not arrogantly. 

To illustrate an instance where the player did not overcome the 
effect of sacrificial shock we have chosen the following example. 
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Romi-Staldi. Italian Championship, 1954 

White had just thrown in his Queen as a sacrifice at KR7, and 
Black at once resigned. Sacrificial shock was at work here; for 
objectively Black had no grounds for giving up the game, which is 

really won for him. After 1.K xQ; 2. P—B8 = Q ch, K—Kt3; 

3. R—Kt7 ch, K—R3! he had nothing to fear and White would in 
fact have had to resign! 

Tiie SACRiFrcER and iiis Opponent 
Further considerations must concern the entire psychological situa¬ 
tion, i.e. the relationship between both players’ attributes and 
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inclinations. To practise psychology—and then only according to 
our basic principle'—a player must be well aware of his own capa¬ 
bilities and be able correctly to assess his opponent’s. But it fre¬ 
quently happens that the player knows his opponent better than he 
knows himself and so from false conclusions stumbles into a psycho¬ 
logical dead-end. A player must therefore above all recognise his 
own capabilities when he wishes to obtain some advantage out of 
psychological methods of play. Putting it in the direct context of 
our sacrificial theme, we should stress that a player who lacks energy 
in dynamic positions is making a mistake when he allows himself to 
go in for a sacrificial line against a good defender. Indeed, there are 
players of a defensive bent who are not only immune to sacrificial 
shock but even show pleasure when someone sacrifices against 
them. Against such players one should be very careful; one should 
as far as possible deny them their pleasure by seeing that the sacrifice 
is sound and leaves them fighting a lost cause. 

This relationship between the sacrificer and his opponent becomes 
fairly clear if we consider it with reference to Tal’s method of play. 
Tal is probably the greatest exponent of the sacrifice in present-day 
chess and, indeed, he has sometimes been successful with incorrect 
sacrifices. His great ability to calculate rapidly makes it possible for 
him constantly to pose the opponent new problems, with the result 
that his games always seem tactically coloured and his opponents get 
more ‘out of breath’ than he when working out the variations. 
Very often they eventually drift into time-trouble, and then Tal 
triumphs like a wizard. Tal’s method of play is based on the fact 
that he knows how to preserve the tactical character of the position 
and, indeed, how to impress a tactical stamp unexpectedly on 
‘quiet’ positions. To this there is also to be added Tal’s magic in 
time-trouble, and of this we give an example here. 

Tal had been positionally out¬ 
played and is clearly lost. His 
only hope was in the severe time- 
trouble afflicting both sides, and 
it was this, in fact, that saved 
him. White is to play. 

36. P—Kt5 

This is not a mistake, but 
simpler was 86. Q—Kt8 ch, K— 
R2; 37. Q—QB8! 

36. K—R2 

37. R—B6 Q—Q4 

Smyslov-Tal. Zagreb, 1959 | 38. Q—K5? 
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This is the mistake occasioned 40. K—R2 (if 40. K—Kt2, then 

by time-trouble. 88. Q—R2l, 40.Q—B6 ch), Q—R4 ch; 

P—K6 ch; 39. K—Kt3 would 41. K—Kt2, Q—B6 ch, etc. 
still have won. 

39. R—R8 ch 

88. R—Kt8 ch! 40. K—Kt2 R—Kt8 ch 

Though hard pressed for time, Drawn 

Tal immediately sees the saving In recent years Tal’s opponents 
move, which leads to perpetual have learned something: they 
check. avoid getting into time-trouble. 

As a result it is no longer easy for 
89. K—R2 Tal to achieve record perform- 

Or 39. KxR, Q—Q8 ch; ances by his sacrificial methods. 

While we are on the subject of time-trouble we may also mention 
a special type of sacrifice which occurs under such circumstances. 
This is a sacrifice mostly made by the weaker side in order to confuse 
a time-pressed opponent. Such an offer can reduce the game to a 
sort of lottery; it is an attempt to ‘swindle’ the opponent just as his 
thinking becomes uncertain at the approach of the time control. 
After the time control the situation returns to normal, and jus! as 
God is on the side of the stronger battalions so Caissa, the chess 
muse, also smiles on the warrior with more wood behind him . . . 

Recognising the Crisis 

Before moving on to matters of introverted psychology we wish to 
say something about the correct timing of sacrifices. In a great many 
cases subsequent examination has established omissions in choosing 
the right moment: either the offer was premature, i.e. it ought first to 
have been prepared, or it came too late. Knowing the right moment 
to sacrifice belongs to the realm of sacrificial art. As a rule a critical 
position arises in which sacrificing is the legitimate course. Such 
positions are mostly characterised by a tension between powerful 
forces on both sides, and as such they are reminiscent of dangerous 
situations in life which are only to be mastered by daring strokes. 
It is one of the great advantages of our game that it produces such 
crises, which preserve chess from becoming shallow and stimulate 
able men to achieve high competitive performances. 

In tense positions of this nature the player’s task is twofold: in the 
first place, he must recognise the critical point in good time; in the 
second, he must find the method of solving the crisis. And perhaps 
all too often this method takes the form of unusual moves, which 
either cut the Gordian Knot by force or with fine humour expose some 
inadequacy in the enemy position arising out of functional overloading. 
We now consider two examples of this type of critical position. 
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Panov-Botvinnik. 

Moscow, 1940 

Black, to play, must parry the 
check on the K file, but retreat¬ 
ing the King is not good; for ex¬ 
ample, 1. K x R is pre¬ 

vented by 2. Kt—K6 ch, while 

1 . K —Q2 fails against 

2. R—B7 ch. As his Queen, 
Knight and Rook on QKt2 are 
committed to certain functions, 
the unoccupied Rook on KR5 
must cut the knot. 

I. R—K5! 

2. HP x R RxQch 

3. K x R Q—Kt3 ch 

4. K—B2 Kx.R 

And Black won. 
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In this position, which arose 
in a game played in Berlin in 
1924, Black resigned. Later, 
however, a fiendish move was 
found which solves the critical 
problem for Black and even gives 
him the advantage. 

1. Q—B8!! 

This witty move throws the 
unoccupied black Queen into the 
scales against the overburdened 
white pieces. If 2. R x Q, then 

2.B x Q, while if 2. Q x B, 

then 2. QxB! The in¬ 
credible 1. Q—B8!! ex¬ 

poses the inadequacy of White’s 
attack with fine humour, 


The reader will find further examples of recognising critical 
moments in some of the games in the chapter dealing with sacrificial 
risk. There we shall also show the significance of consistency in 
sacrificial play, which is, by the way, logically connected with recog¬ 
nising the crisis. 


The Concept of Motive 

The decision to make a certain move is governed by a complicated 
process, which as a rule consists of an association of ideas and the 
player’s evaluation of those ideas. In the case of dynamic or sacri¬ 
ficial chess this ‘idea association’ is composed of mental pictures of 
sequences of moves, and these sequences themselves proceed from 
certain grounds or motives. Many things can serve as a motive for 
the chessplayer, but we cannot begin here with complex or individ¬ 
ually significant ones. We must be selective and first deal with the 
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elementary motives, which may be termed the starting-points of 
dynamic thinking in chess. These elementary motives, as we shall 
see, are represented on the chessboard in terms of two important 
concepts, the geometrical and the functional. 

To Lasker must go the credit for sketching the concept of motive 
in a useful form in his Lehrbuch der Schachspiels (1925) [translated 
into English under the title Lasker's Marntal of Chess]. Being a 
psychologist, he rightly recognised that motives are fundamental 
to the process of transforming the facts on the board into ideas. 
I have taken the concept of motive as the essence of introverted 
chess psychology, a subject on which much constructive work still 
needs to be done. Here we shall make a comprehensive study of the 
concept of motive in relation to sacrifice. 

Elementary motives are subdivided into two main groups— 
geometrical motives and functional motives. The first named group 
arises out of the situation of the pieces and, further, concerns 
all other features of the position which can be described as geometric, 
e.g. weakness of the back rank, mating patterns, pins, batteries, etc. 
The second group deals with functions; it concerns the general 
functional motive, unprotected pieces, unoccupied or superfluous 
pieces and what Lasker called the desperado motive. 

(i) THE GEOMETRICAL SITUATION 

This is the clearest of all motives. The enemy pieces position 
themselves so that they can either carry out a double attack or easily 
create such a situation. Here are some illustrations of this theme. 
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The geometrical situation here 
consists in the fact that the black 
King and Queen are exposed to a 
Knight fork. This serves as the 
first player’s motive for getting 
his Knight to Q7. 


1. R x Kt R x R 

2. Kt—B5 

Black must lose at least a 
Rook; for if the attacked Rook 
moves, 8. Kt—Q7 ch wins the 
Queen. 


202 
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Here one sees at once the 
geometrical situation of the black 
Queen and the Rook at Ql, 
which can be exploited by a 
Knight fork. But also of im¬ 
portance is another situation, 
namely the King on KKtl and 
the Rook on QBl, as White, to 
move, demonstrates. 


1. Kt—B6 R x R ch 

2. Q x R Q—K1 

3. Kt—K7 ch! 

He finally wins at least the 
exchange. 
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Black is to play here, and he 
sees in the situation of the white 
Rook at QKt5 and Knight at 
QB2 a suitable motive for his 
Knight to exploit. All he has to 
do first is clear his Q5 square. 


1. P—Q6 


2. KxP 

If 2. R—Kt7 ch, K—B8; 
3. KxP, a new geometrical sit¬ 
uation has come about in which 
Black wins by 8.Kt—B4 ch. 


3. KxR Kt—Q5ch 

And Black wins. 
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Spielmann-H&nlinger, 
Vienna, 1936 


In the above position one 
cannot yet see a geometrical 
situation which could be ex¬ 
ploited; it is more a case of first 
bringing about such a position, 
and this White, to play, proceeds 
to do. 

1. Q x P ch! 

This serves to create a geo¬ 
metrical situation with Black’s 
King on KKt8 and his Knight 
on Q2 which the white Bishop 
will exploit. 

1. Q x Q 

2. Kt xQ K x Kt 

8. P—KKt4 R—R2 

8.R—R7ch; 4. K—Kt8 

is no improvement. 

4. B xP ch K—Kt2 

If 4. K—R8; 5. P— 

Kt5 ch, the black King is forced 
to block the Rook. 

5. B x Kt 

And White has a won position. 


2 . ... 


R x Kt 
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This is an example of a more 
delicate structure. White recog¬ 
nised a motive in the situation of 
the black Rooks, which he was 
able to exploit by a pawn fork. 

1. Kt—B6! KtxKt 

2. P x Kt Q xBP 

8. P—Q7 B—B3 

4. P x R = Q ch Resigns 

To conclude this section I men¬ 
tion an incident of an autobio¬ 
graphical nature, in which the role 
of the geometrical motive was 
demonstrated by my first chess instructor. It was in the summer of 
1912, and my grandfather on my mother’s side (Alois Bach by name, 
a direct descendant of Johann Sebastian Bach) was explaining the 
rules of play. With emphasis he gave the first instruction: ‘You 
must pay particular attention to the Knight, since its jump is hard 
to anticipate. Never place your King and Queen in a position 
where they may be checked by the Knight. In that way you will 
avoid many a loss!’ To Nimzovitch belongs the theory of preven¬ 
tion by overprotection, but my grandfather had certainly discovered 
a means of preventing—and a radical one—a geometrical situa¬ 
tion. . . . 

(ii) THE WEAKNESS OF THE BACK RANK 

The weakness of the enemy back rank serves as a motive for many 
sacrificial combinations. It is mostly a matter of diverting or removing 
enemy pieces which guard the back rank. The motive is a simple one, 

White, to play, continued 

1. Kt—B6! P x Kt 

The back-rank motive does it9 

work in the alternative variation: 

1. B x B ch; 2. K—Rl, 

Q—Ktl; 8. QxQch, KxQ; 
4. Kt—K7ch. K—Rl; 5. R— 
B8 mate. Black prefers an¬ 
other way of losing. 

2. B x B B—Q2 

8. B—Q4 

And White won. 


and we give one clear example. 
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Honfi-Lengyel. 
Budapest , 1961 
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Moscow, 1957 
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(iii) THE MATING PATTERN 

A very fruitful motive in practice is provided by the mating pattern, 
which is formed from the placing of one’s own and the enemy pieces. 
In the simplest cases it is a question of completing part of a mating 
pattern that has already been begun; in other cases the mating idea 
is built up from the very beginning. We shall examine a series of 
examples. 



White, to play, perceived and 
exploited a mating-pattern mo¬ 
tive in the situation of the black 
pieces surrounding the King and 
the strong position of the Bishop 
at KB6. 


1. P—B5! B xP 

2. R x B P x R 

3. Q—R5 Q—Q8 

4. Q—R6 Resigns 

(See diagram 208) 


Here White, to play, recog¬ 
nised as a motive the fact that the 


mate by B—B6 was almost 
ready. His task was merely to 


‘purge’ 

Bishop. 


the KBS square for his 


1 . RxP! 

The Queen is diverted. 
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Lothar Schmid-Castaldi, 
Gurten, 1957 


1. QxR 

2. Q x B ch Kt x Q 
8. B—B6 mate 
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Tarrasck-SaLtzinger. 
Munich, 1915 
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In this position a rare mating | 
pattern is concealed; its parts 
unite to form the final point of 
the combination. 

1. Q x P ch! K x Q 

2. R—R8 ch K—Ktl 

8. Kt—R6 ch K—Rl 

4. Kt—B7 ch K—Ktl 

5. R—R8 ch! Kt x R 

6. Kt—RO mate 
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IN SACRIFICE 
| Here White finds himself in 
the greatest peril; it is his move, 
however, and he manages to 
turn the situation to his ad¬ 
vantage by recognising the mat¬ 
ing pattern with two Rooks at 
KB8 and KB7. By following up 
this motive he forces a win. 

1. Q—Kt7 ch! RxQ 

2. P x R ch 

The KB file is broken open. 

2. KxP 

8. R—B7 ch K—Ktl 

4. R—B8 ch K—Kt2 

5. R(l)—B7 mate 


(iv) THE UNPINNING OR BATTERY MOTIVE 

We have already become acquainted elsewhere with the relative pin’s 
property of being able to convert to a battery by means of unpin¬ 
ning. Such formations can in themselves be a motive for sacrifice. 
Here are two examples. 
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Popov-Riumin. Moscow, 1929 

Black, to play, brought off the 
following win. 


1. R x Ktl 

This preliminary sacrifice is 
intended to decoy the white 
King to KB8, whereupon the 
battery of Bishop on QKt2 
and Knight on QB8 comes into 
action against it. Thus we have 
the motive for the combination. 


2. B x R 
8. K xQ 

4. K—Kt4 

5. K—R4 


Q x B ch 
Kt x QP ch 
B—Bl ch 
Kt—B6 

mate 


In the next position White, to 
play, initiates a combination with 
the battery of Queen on QR4 and 
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Knight on Q4 against the black 
Queen as the motive. 

1. RxPch! K—Bl 

It is clear that 1.K xR 

fails against 2. Kt x B ch. 

2. Kt—K6 ch 

The decisive salvo from the 
battery. 

2. .... P x Kt 

3. Q x Q ch K xR 

4. Q—QB7 ch B—Q2 

Penrose-Barden. Hastings, J 5. R — Ql 

1957/58 | White has a won position. 

With this example we conclude our consideration of the geo¬ 
metrical motives and pass on to the functional motives. We ought 
only to add that there are also other motives in the geometrical 
group, like, for example, the seventh rank, which now and again 
find application in sacrificial combinations. 

(v) THE FUNCTION 

The pure functional motive is the chief member of this second group. 
It arises where a player perceives that one of his opponent’s pieces is 
restricted in its functions (it may have to guard a square or line) 
and cannot be employed for any other purpose. The functional 
motive is exploited by a combination that burdens the piece con* 
cerned with further functions, and these it cannot fulfil. 

We have already encountered certain functional aspects in the ex¬ 
planations to Examples 199 and 200. Now we give two more instances 
of this motive, which was a favourite of Lasker’s and often men¬ 
tioned by him in his annotations. 

Here the black Bishop on Q2 
is committed to guarding the 
Queen. White, to move, saw 
this as a motive for the following 
combination. 

1. Kt(4)—B6 ch! P x Kt 

2. Kt x P ch K—B2 

8. R x P ch B—Kt2 

4. R x B ch K x R 

5. Kt x R ch 

Now owing to its function to 
protect the Queen the Bishop is 
unable to capture the impudent 
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Knight. Black ought to have 
resigned at this point but kept 
on trying. 


5. K—Bl 

6. Q x Q ch B x Q 

7. Kt xP 

Only after another thirteen 
moves did he decide to lay down 
his arms. 

214 

(See next diagram) 

Black saw that the function of 
the white QP was to guard the 
KP and of the Bishop on K2 to 
guard the Queen. This forms the 
motive for a combination. 


Garcia-Souribos. 

Gijon, 1955 

1 . Kt x QP! 

2. B x Kt 

Otherwise .... Q x Q ch fol¬ 
lowed by .... Kt—B7 mate 
settles matters. 

2 . B x P ch 

Resigns 


(vi) THE UNPROTECTED PIECE 

An enemy piece that lacks protection can also provide a motive** 
i.e. by reason of the faulty functional cohesion in the opponent’s 
camp. We give two examples. 
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White, to play, uses the un¬ 
protected Knight on KR4 as the 
motive for his combination. 

1. B—R7 ch K—R1 

2. B—Kt6 

Now Black is unable to avoid 

material loss. 2. P x B 

does not work in view of 3. Kt x 
P ch (geometrical situation!), 
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2.Q—Kt4 is followed by 

8. P—B4, Q—R5; 4. B x P, etc., 

while if 2. B—Kl, the 

unprotected Knight falls. 

2. Kt—B3 

8. B x P 

4. Kt—Kt6 ch will prove de¬ 
cisive. 


(vii) THE UNOCCUPIED PIECE 

A piece which fulfils no function and can therefore be said to be un¬ 
occupied may also form the motive for a combination. It is un¬ 
necessary to give special examples here, since we have already seen 
such pieces in Diagrams 199 and 200. Neither the Rook on KR5 in 
Diagram 199 nor the Queen on QKt7 in Diagram 200 had any function, 
and this factor served as the motive for a combination in each case. 


(viii) THE DESPERADO 

The expression ‘desperado’ may stem from Lasker, who showed a 
great liking for this motive—a fact which is thoroughly in accord with 
his style of play. The motive derives from the despair of an en¬ 
dangered piece, which would, so to speak, rather sacrifice itself than 
go under some other way. We give some cases of this interesting 
motive below. 
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Bird-Miniati. London , 1889 


As White, to play, must ward 
off the mate at KKt2, he cannot 
very well save his Knight. This 
Knight is a desperado; it there¬ 
fore patriotically sacrifices itself. 


1. Kt x P ch! Kt x Kt 

If 1. K—Ql; 2. Kt— 

Q5, P x Kt; 8. PxP, QxP; 
4. B—KB3, White wins back the 
piece on QKt2 with advantage. 

2. B—KB8 Kt—Q4 

Now one can see that the sacri- 

fice on QKt6 is bearing fruit. 
Black cannot retain the piece he 
has won; he must give it back. 

8. PxKt PxP 

4. P—Q8 P—B8 

5. B—Kt4 ch 

White has restored material 
equality and obtained a strong 
attack, which later won him the 
game. 
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1. P—R6 P x P 

If 1. P—Kt3, then 

2. Kt—B6, R x Kt; 3. P—R7and 
wins. 

2. Kt—K3 R—R4 

The Rook could not go to B3 

since 8. Kt—Q5 ch won it. 

8. K—Kt4 

The Rook is trapped. The 
1 move by the desperado cut off 
i the Rook’s retreat! 

Keres-Mikenas. T ifiis t 1947 

Here too White’s Knight is a 
desperado, choosing death by 
sacrifice. 

1. Kt—B5 Resigns 

Black preferred not to see any 

more; for if 1.KtP x Kt, 

then 2. R—R3 forces mate in a 
few moves. 


White is to play and his 
Bishop on QB7 is the desperado. 
White therefore looks for a com¬ 
bination in which this Bishop 
can play a hero’s role. 


1. P—R6! BxP 

2. B x KP 

The pin is converted into a 
battery! 

Here the pawn on KR5, which I 2. RxR 

is threatened and irretrievably 3. B x P ch B—Kt2 

lost, is the desperado. White, to 4. RxB R—Q8 

play, has nothing else to do but 5. RxB ch K—Ktl 


calculate the consequences of 6. R—Kt7 ch K—Bl 

sacrificing this pawn, and in fact 7. RxP 

it works and even leads to a win. And White won. 
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Larsen-Lombardy. 
Reykjavik, 1957 
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The Relationship of Practical Thought to Motive 
The elementary motives which we have outlined offer useful starting- 
points for trains of thought in many positions in practice. However, 
very often the situation is different: one must operate with several 
motives simultaneously or alternately in order to discover how a 
position should best be handled, and sometimes one must even employ 
compound motives. Thus, the relationship of practical thought to 
motive turns out to be very complex, extending sometimes to the 
widest variety of ideas and motives, where the whole range of a 
player’s knowledge can come into action. Functional elements, 
positional features, types of combination and the like can also be 
regarded as motives, though this rich assortment of concepts has its 
dark side too. A great amount of assembled knowledge can lead 
to an obstructing (inhibition) of the mental powers, a phenomenon 
which manifests itself among masters in irresolution or a slackening of 
imagination. Anyone who suddenly has too much knowledge to 
turn to account may fare like the cooks who spoilt the broth or 
stand about like the wanderer who could not see the wood for the 
trees. 

Accumulated knowledge is not, of course, harmful in itself: it 
might perform astonishing service, for example, in a free analysis; 
in practical play, however, under a time control, there is a danger 
that it may boomerang on the player and burden him with time- 
consuming motive complexes which thwart the free flight of his 
imagination. For this reason it must be particularly stressed that a 
heightened understanding should be complemented by discipline of 
thought. This discipline of thought is one of the secrets of success in 
chess, and in it the right choice of moment for the starting of thought 
processes plays an important role; at the same time, the prudent 
restriction to motives which are fruitful and suit the position should be 
observed. 

With regard to the choice of moment for making a deeper examina¬ 
tion of the situation we have already pointed out the significance of 
recognising the crisis. But as regards restriction to fruitful motives 
it can only be stressed that it is impossible to establish rules which 
are generally valid, since in this respect the paths of chess thought are 
individual and very varied. Nevertheless, one may speak of the 
practical usefulness not only of the elementary motives which we have 
already examined but also of some compound motives—we are 
thinking above all of the complementary motive, which will be 
considered later. 

In the following examples we shall submit proof of the interplay of 
various motives in practice. 
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V ukovicSze kely. 
Kecskemet , 1927 


Here I sought a way of getting 
my Rook and Knight among 
Black’s weakened pawns. The 
check on QB7 and the move 
Kt—R4 were the starting-points, 
and then I at once saw a geo¬ 
metrical situation, which moti¬ 
vated the following continuation. 

1. Kt—R4! P—Kt4 

2. R—B7 ch R—B2 

3. Kt—B5 

The small point of White’s 

play; if 3. R x R, then 

4. Kt xP ch wins a pawn. 

3. K—B3 

4. R—B8 Kt—Q2 

5. KtxRP 

And White later won the game. 

[See diagram 222 ) 

This is one of those positions 
artificially composed to test chess 
intelligence; here it serves to 
provide us with a summary of 
the motives under discussion. 
Firstly, one motive here is the 
battery of Queen on KR6 and 
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Bishop on KR7 against the King 
on KR1, which enables the white 
Bishop to reach various squares 
with discovered check. Then 
there is the mating pattern based 
on the Queen checks on KR7 
and KB7; this is conditional on 
the possibility of diverting the 
black Bishop from guarding KB2 
(which in other words is a func¬ 
tion of the Bishop). And finally, 
there is the function of the Rook 
on Q2, which, apart from protect¬ 
ing the King on the second rank, 
is standing unoccupied. All 
these pieces of information add 
up to the solution: White plays 
and wins. 


1. B—R7 ch K—Rl 

2. B—B2 ch K—Ktl 

3. R—Kt2 ch! 

The point, which works in two 
ways: in addition to being di¬ 
verted, the black Bishop has to 
take over the duty of blocking 
White’s second rank. 


3. BxR 

4. B—R7 ch K—Rl 

5. B—Kt6 ch K—Ktl 

6. Q—R7 ch K—B1 

7. Q x P mate 
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In this example it is a question 
of recognising the really fruit¬ 
ful motives and then letting the 
combination ‘run itself’. 

223 
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Reshevsky-Grigoriev. 

Chicago, 1934 

In this position White, to 
play, started from a mating- 
pattern motive, but he also had 
to foresee a final point that over¬ 
comes his opponent’s last resist¬ 
ance. 

1 . B x P ch! K x B 

2. Q—R5 ch K—Ktl 

3. Kt—Kt 6 R(2)—B1 

4. R—B 6 ! 

The point; the black Queen is 
forcibly diverted from the defence 
of the KP. This is the second 
motive that plays a decisive part 
in this combination. 

Black resigned, since 4. 

Q xP does not work on account 

of 5. Kt x B ch, while if 4. 

Q—Q2, then 5. Q—R 8 ch, K— 
B 2 ; 6 . Kt x P oh, K—Kl; 7 . Q— 
R5 ch, and White wins easily. 


Here 

pattern 


(See diagram 224 ) 

a well known 
serves White, 


mating 

whose 


Alekhine-Yates. London, 1922 

move it is, as a motive. But 
also the idea that the white 
King should take part in the 
combination plays a decisive 
role. 

1. Kt—Q7 K—RL 

2 . Kt—B 6 R(Ktl)— 

KBl 

3. RxP! R x Kt 

4. K—K5! Resigns 

He loses at least the Rook on 

KB3; for if either 4 . 

R(3)—Bl or 4. .... R(I)—KBl, 
White mates in two moves with 
the Rooks. Thus the second and 
decisive motive here was the 
forlorn position of the black 
Rook on KB3. 
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This peculiar case arose in 
the course of a simultaneous dis¬ 
play. White, to move, has an 
extra Rook, but he faces ruin, 
since 1. R—Q3 is answered by 

1. R—Ql, when Black 

steers to victory with his pawns. 
And yet the desperado on Q4, 
which is under an absolute pin, 
is not quite dead—indeed, it 
will move away and in one 
variation administer mate! 

Beginning here with the des¬ 
perado motive, White gets the 
idea of postponing the loss of his 
Rook on Q4 by a move; he 
examines the consequences of 

1. P—B5 followed by 2. B x 
P ch and finds that this capture 
on KB7 is in fact the salvation. 
As soon as White makes the first 
step towards this motive a collec¬ 
tion of points at once fans out 
before him, as if his pieces had 
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suddenly acquired life and under¬ 
standing . . . 

1. P—B5! B xP 

2 . BxPch K—Bl 

2.K—R2 fails in view of 

3. R—R3 mate. 

3. B—R2 ch K—K2 

4. R—K3 ch K—B3 

If 4.K—Bl, the pinned 

Rook on Q4 does in fact move 
off and give mate—at KB4! 
This strange ‘resurrection from 
the dead' is based on the fact 
that now two Rooks share the 
passion of the pin; the whole 
picture can be interpreted as an 
overprotection of the dangerous 
diagonal. 

5. R—K6 ch K—B4 

6 . P—Kt4 ch K—Kt4 

7. R—K5 ch 

And White wins the Bishop and 
the game. 


The Complementary Motive 

This can be termed a motive, but it is more accurately taken as a 
process by which a complex of motives is shaped. This motive or 
process is, however, very important in practice, and every player 
knows the following chess situation: the situation as a whole would be 
ripe for an advantageous combination if it were not for one detail 
thwarting the calculation; the position must be given a finishing 
touch or changed in some way in order to allow the combination 
to commence. The advantageous 
character of the position is here the 
starting motive, while the under¬ 
standing that an alteration to the 
position is necessary supplies the 
complementary motive. This 
motive is important in all types of 
play and fruitful in practice, par¬ 
ticularly in sacrificial play. Very 
often its effect is that of a synthesis 
which spares the player a great 
amount of analytical calculation. 
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We shall give some examples showing how with this motive much 

brainwork can be avoided over the board. 


In this position (Diagram 226 ) 
White, rather short-sightedly, 
thought he could force mate on 
KKt7. 

1. KtxP? 

Now Black can only consider 
moves which give check; he 
accordingly examined the varia¬ 
tion 1.QxR ch; 2. K x Q, 

R—Q 8 ch; 3. K—K 2 and saw 

that 3.Kt—QB 6 could be 

mate without his Knight on K4. 
Thus, the mating pattern with 
.... Kt—QB 6 serves as the 
starting motive here and the 
removal of the interfering Knight 
on K4 represents the complement¬ 
ary motive. Now everything 
fits in—and even with check. 

1 . Kt—B 6 ch! 

It was Blackburne who iron¬ 
ically remarked ‘Never miss a 
check, it could be mate!’ Here 
the checks are essential and do 
ultimately lead to mate. 

2 . R x Kt 

2. P x Kt makes no difference. 

2 . Q x R ch 

3. K x Q R—Q 8 ch 

4. K—K 2 Kt—B 6 

mate 

227 



Here ( Diagram, 227) White pon¬ 
ders the variation 1. Q—R5, P— 
KR3 (forced); 2. Q—K8 ch, 
R—Bl; 3. Q—K6 ch, K—Rl; 
4. Kt—B7 ch, K—R2; 5. Q x 
BP ch, K—Ktl and realises that 
he can achieve no more than 

P erpetual check with 6. Kt x 
’ ch. He then tries 1. P—B5 
and finds that Black’s only reply 

is 1.Q x BP, as otherwise he 

would lose after 2. Q—B4 ch. 
Stopl A complementary motive 
flashes its light here: first tempt 
the Queen to QB4 and then 
proceed with Q—R5. 

1. P—B5! Q x BP 

2 . Q—R5 P—KR3 

3. Q—K8 ch R—Bl 

4. Q x R ch! 

This is the point—a geo¬ 
metrical situation comes to 
White’s help. 

4. K x Q 

5. Kt—K6ch K—K2 

6 . Kt x Q 

White has won the exchange. 
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Torres-Alekhine. Seville, 1922 
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In this position ( Diagram 228) 
Black had probably prepared the 

advance 1.P—Q5 having the 

following special feature of the 
position in view: if White did 
not have the Knight on KB3, the 
Queen sacrifice on KR6 would be 
possible; for that produces a 
mating pattern. 

1. P—Q5 

2. PxP PxP 

3. B xP B xB 

4. RxB RxR 

5. KtxR QxKt! 

Everything superfluous in the 

position has been swept away; 
Black remains with the essential 
battery of Bishop on QKt2 and 
Knight on K5 against the white- 
King! 

6 . P x Q Kt—B7 ch 

7. K—Ktl Kt x P mate 

An instructive example! 
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Here White, to play, is power¬ 
less against the advance of the 
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black QKtP. As it is too late 
to play for mate, the only pros¬ 
pect left is perpetual check. To 
achieve this the black King must 
be denied the flight square at 
his KB4, and White calculates; 
1. K—Kt3, P—Kt 6 ; 2. K—B4, 
R—Kt5 ch; 3. K—Kt5, R—Kt5 
ch; 4. K x P, R—Ktl, and Black 
wins. The sole possibility of 
making the drawing combination 
work is by eliminating the check 
at KKt5. 

1 . P—Kt4 PxP 

The enforced blocking of the 
KKt5 square—this is the final 
touch the position needed. The 

attempt 1.B—K5? failed 

against 2. R—R 8 ch, K—Kt3; 

3. R—Kt 8 ch, K—R3; 4. P— 
Kt5 ch, K—R2; 5. R—Kt7 ch, 
K—Rl; 6 . R—Kt 6 ch, K—R2; 
7. R—R 6 ch and 8 . R—R 8 
mate. 

2. K—Kt3 P—Kt 6 

2 . B—K5; 3. K—B4, 

K—R3; 4. K x B, P—KKt 6 ; 
5. K—B4 also leads to perpetual 
check. 

8 . K—B4 K—Kt3 

8 .R—Kt5 ch? does not 

work now; White plays 4. K— 
Kt5 and mates. This shows the 
importance of blocking the KKt5 
square. 

4. R—Kt 8 ch K—R3 

5. R—R 8 ch 

White draws by perpetual 
check. 


Sources of Error 

Like fine blossom psychological insight adorns the tree of chess 
knowledge; the numerous errors lie like bad fruit below. Yet these 
errors lend many games life and lustre, while also affording us much 
useful instruction. 
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We shall disregard here cases of errors where a player falls into a 
trap, since they have no psychological insight to offer. We shall 
discuss rather those errors from which well founded inferences can 
with some certainty be made and one can hence derive instruction. 
Miscalculating sequences of moves is one of the main sources of error. 
Apart from cases due to misjudging succeeding threats, intermediate 
moves and other questions involving compulsion and time, which 
have already been considered in earlier chapters, there are still what 
might be called optical errors, namely those which arise from a faulty 
conception of the position. First, there is the so-called ‘dual piece’, 
perhaps a Rook which the player has moved in his mind’s eye from 
QRl to K1 and which in his further calculations he once more moves 
from QRl. Another is the ‘resurrected piece’, which the player 
imagines to be present, although he had earlier allowed for its 
capture. Such errors are of an elementary nature and do not 
deserve to be illustrated by special examples. There are, however, 
more complex cases of this kind, and we shall show some of these. 
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Veresov-Makagonov. 
Moscow, 1940 


In this position White, to 
play, stumbled into a faulty sacri¬ 
ficial combination. 

1. KtxP? RxKt 

2. R—K8 ch K—Kt2 

3. Q—R2 

In making this series of moves 
White had forgotten an altera¬ 
tion to the position which he 
himself had brought about by his 
combination and which now 
serves as a defence for Black. 


3. B—R6! 

A counter sacrifice, which 
allows the Rook on Q4 to reach 
KR4. This possibility was not 
present in the initial position, 
and that is the reason why White 
had taken no notice of it. 

4. Q x B R—R4 

And Black stands better. 

A further source of error is the 
neglected function. Here the 
player making the sacrifice fails 
to notice that his combination 
creates new functional relation¬ 
ships which enable the opponent 
to put up a successful defence. 
In this respect the following 
example is very instructive. 

281 

[See next diagram) 

It is Black’s move. 

1 . Kt—Kt6 

ch? 

2. PxKt R—B8 

3. R—B21 
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L. Paulsen-Anderssen. 
Leipzig, 1877 


This is the point! In making 
his combination Black had dis¬ 
regarded the fact that it was a 
function of his Queen to protect 
the Rook at QRl, and this 
omission permits his opponent to 
defend by R—B2. White won a 
piece and later the game as 
well. 

Positions with batteries are 
particularly susceptible to the 
neglect of functions; we have 
chosen the following position as 
an example. 
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Koblents-Ragozin. 1945 


Black, to play, neglected the 
structure of functions surround¬ 
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ing his battery of Bishop on K4 
and Rook on KB5 against the 

white King. He played 1. 

R—B6 ch?; 2. BxB, RxQ; 
8 . B xR, committed a further 

error by 3. Q—B4? and 

after 4. R(Ktl)—Bl! got the 
inferior game. The correct move 
would have won the sacrificed 
piece back. 

1 . Q x Kt! 

This above all exposes the 
functional powerlessness of the 
Bishop on KKt2; for 2. B x Q is 

prevented by 2.R—B7 ch 

followed by 3.R—R7 mate. 

It allows White the one con¬ 
tinuation. 

2 . Q x Q R x Q ch 

3. BxB R xB 

Black has the advantage. 

White’s error in time-trouble 
in the following example can 
also be seen as a failure to appre¬ 
ciate functions and the import¬ 
ance of an intermediate move. 
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Keres-Petrosian. Bled, 1959 


It is Black’s move. 

I. R—Kt9 
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2. PxR KRPxP 

3. R(B2)—Q2 Q—R5 

4. B—K2 R—R2 

5. K—Bl? 

An oversight; he should have 


played the intermediate move 
5. B—R5! 

5. Q x P ch 

Resigns 


Finally, a very important source of error in sacrificial play is to be 
found in cases of limited consistency. This covers cases in which the 
player commences with a sacrifice and then relaxes instead of being 
consistent and sacrificing again. It is also applicable where the 
player fails to risk a sacrificial stroke at the crucial moment. We 
give a short series of examples. 
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Bled, 1961 

Black, to play, struck out 
correctly. 

1 . .. R xB! 

2. RxR Kt x BP? 

But here his sacrificial 61an 

flagged. The consistent course 

was to sacrifice again: 2 . 

Kt x P ch!; 3. P x Kt, Q—R3 ch 

and 4. QxR, which would 

have brought him an important 
pawn. Afterthe text move White 
gained the advantage. 

3. R(4)—Ql Kt—Q5 

4. Q x Kt Kt x B 

5. R—Bl Q—Kt3 

6 . Q x Q etc. 
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Korchnoi-Matanovid. 
Belgrade , 1956 


This tense position arose out 
of a Nimzo-Indian Defence. 
Black, to play, had to decide 
whether to sacrifice his Bishop on 

KKt7 or continue with 1. 

Q—Kt5. He shrank back from 

the sacrifice, decided on 1. 

Q—Kt5 and had to fight for a 
draw. We shall confine our¬ 
selves here to testing the sacri¬ 
fice that remained unexecuted. 

1 . B x PI 

2. K x B Q—K7 ch 

3. K—Ktl 

If 3. R—B2, then 3. 

Q—Kt5 ch and 4.R—Q8 ch 

wins. 
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8 . R—Q7! 

The purpose of this is to block 

the rank; if at once 3. 

Kt—Kt5, White plays 4. R— 
R2. 


4. B x R Kt—Kt5 

5. R—B8 Q x R 

6. B—Kl 

Matanovic had calculated the 
sacrifice this far but then let the 
matter drop; 6. B—Kl seemed 
to him too strong. Matanovid 
was not alone in this; for Smys¬ 
lov, with whom I was discussing 
the sacrifice sans voir in the 
tournament hall, also reached 
6. B—Kl and gave up. My 
four decades of experience with 
analysis, however, stood me well, 
and, stimulated by my belief in 
the sacrifice, I whispered to 
Smyslov the winning finesse 
6.Kt—K6!l . . . 

This simple move forces mate 
but is difficult to see after a series 
of sacrifices. It is as if the 
player wearies of making calcula¬ 
tions and hesitates on the very 
threshold of victory. However, 
that does not explain the incident 
satisfactorily. The real reason 
for the difficulty of the move 

6.Kt—K6 is much more of 

a psychological nature: the com¬ 
bination is based on the black- 
square focal-points at KB7 and 
K.R7, but then for the final 
point a change to the white focal- 
points at KKt7 and KB8 is 
necessary. This may be a delight 
for the problem composer, but a 
practical player is entirely un¬ 
accustomed to it and here can 
easily fall victim to ‘black-square 
fatigue’. This interesting ex¬ 
ample can also 6erve to deepen 
our understanding of those points 
which are founded mostly on a 
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transformation of the position. 
Here we see a change of threat, 
shifts in functional structure and, 
finally, a change in the colour of 
the focal-points. 

We continue with two ex¬ 
amples where grandmasters failed 
to make decisive sacrifices in 
critical positions which were ripe 
for sacrificial play. These may 
also supplement the examples 
on the subject of recognising the 
crisis. 
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Petrosian-Gligoric. Zurich , 
1953 


Here Black, to move, played 
the feeble 1. .... R(5)—R5? and 
eventually lost. Trifunovic has 
pointed out the following com¬ 
bination. 

1. RxKP! 

2 . P xR Kt xP 

8 . Q—Kl Q x QP 

4. P—Kt3 

Or 4. P—R3, Kt—Q7ch; 
5. K—Rl, Kt—Kt6ch; 6. K— 
Ktl, Kt x R; 7. Q x Kt(if 7. Kt x 

Kt, then 7.R—B4), Q— 

Kt6; 8. Q—Q2, R—Q4; 9. Q— 
Bl, QxRch; 10. QxQ, R— 
Q8 ch; 11. Kt —Bl, RxB and 
wins. 
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4. Kt—Q7 ch 

5. K—Kt2 RxPch 


6 . K x R Q x P ch 

7. K—Rl Q—R6 ch 

8 . R—R2 Kt—Kt6 

mate 
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Buenos Aires, 1954 

Here White missed his way 
with 1. Q—Q3 ch? It is a 
critical position, and he should 
instead have sacrificed. 


1. B x P! 

Kt x B 

2. R x Kt ch 

K xR 

8 . Q—R4 ch 

K—Kt2 

4,. Kt- B5 ch! 

PxKt 

5. R—Q3 

KtxKP 

6 . R—RS 

Kt—KtS 

7. Q—R6 ch 

K—Ktl 

8 . KtxQP 

RxKt 

9. B x R 

B—Ql 

10 . Q x Kt ch 

K—Bl 

11. Q—R6 ch 

K—K2 

12. R—K3 ch 

K—Q3 

13. B—Kt3 


White has the advantage. 


Cases of neglected sacrifices 
come into the same category as 
the other types of error arising 
from a lack of appreciation of the 
general situation. But it should 
not be left unmentioned that con¬ 


sistency can be taken too far and 
the excessive sacrificing that 
results very easily lead to un¬ 
welcome failures. AVe cite one 
example here of such ‘over- 
sacrificing’. 
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Minic~T olusfu 
Ob er hausen, 1961 


In this position, shown above, 
White embarked on a sharp sacri¬ 
ficial attack. 

1 . P—KKt4! PxP 

2. P—R5 P—K4 

White is now forced to sacri¬ 
fice a whole piece. 2.P x 

RP (if 2. Kt x RP, then 

naturally 3. R x Kt followed by 
4. Q—Kt5) was not possible on 
account of 3. BxB, KxB; 
4. Q—Kt5 ch, K—Rl; 5. Rx 
P ch, Kt x R; 6. Q x Kt ch fol¬ 
lowed by 7. Q—Kt5 ch and 
8 . 0—0—0, etc. 

3. B—Kt5l 

The Knight sacrifice is both 
forced and correct. 

8 . PxKt 

4. Kt—Q5 R—K1 

Otherwise 5. P—R6 followed 

by 6. P—R7 ch is decisive. 
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5. P—R.6 P x P 

Black’s only hope is that White 
will overplay his hand and mis¬ 
calculate the consequences of 
.... Kt x KP. 


6 . PxB 

White already begins to over- 
refine. A simpler winning meth¬ 
od was 6. 0—0—0, KtxP; 

7. B x Q, Kt x Q; 8. B—B6, etc. 

6 . KtxP 

The situation had become 
tense, and the complicated posi¬ 
tion attracted a crowd of masters 
competing in the event (the 
European Team Championship). 
From a nearby church tower a 
peal of bells rang out and the 
question went round Tor whom 
are the bells tolling? Who is 
about to die a beautiful death 
here?’ 

It is interesting that in chess 
there are positions where after 
flights of sacrificial play a return 
to mundane normality is called 
for. And this is one such posi¬ 
tion, in which simplification and 
not complications should be 
sought. Here the winning line 
is 7. R—R8 ch!, KxP; 8. BxQ, 
Kt x Q ch; 9. RxR, BxR; 
10. B—B6 ch, K—R3; 11. K x 
Kt, P—KKt4; 12. Kt—K7, K— 
R4; 18. R—KKtl, etc. How¬ 
ever, the young Minid was lured 
into embellishing his first victory 


IN SACRIFICE 
over a grandmaster with a prob¬ 
lem move. 

7. B—K7? 

If 7.R x B?, then 8. Q— 

R6 leads to mate; similarly, 

if 7.Kt x Q? ( then 8. Kt— 

B6 ch. This may be problem¬ 
like, but it is equally an example 
of overstepping logical sacrificial 
requirements. The finesses, be¬ 
ginning with an unpleasant inter¬ 
mediate move, now unfold in 
Black’s favour. 

7. .... P—B7ch! 

This is intended as a diversion: 

if now 8. K—Ql, then the King’s 

Rook is diverted by 8. P— 

B8 = Q ch; while if 8. Q x P, the 
Queen is drawn away from KR6. 

8. Q x P R x B 

9. R—R8 ch 

Now everything has turned 
against White. Even 9. Q—R4, 
which was relatively the least 
evil, gave Black an endgame 

advantage after 9. Kt— 

Kt6 ch; 10. Kt x R ch, KxP; 
11. Q—R6 ch, K—B3; 12. Kt— 
Q5 ch, K—K3. 

9. KxP 

10. Q x QP ch Kt—B3 ch 

11. K—Q2 R—K5! 

12. R—R7 ch K x R 

18. Kt x Kt ch K—Kt2 

14. Kt x R ch P—B3 

Black won the ending. An 

instructive example! 








* 10 * 

RISK IN SACRIFICE 

It may seem somewhat surprising that we have said so much in nine 
chapters about sacrificing and only now show an interest in risks. 
Must one really know so much in order to be able to take a risk? 
And why is risk in sacrifice one of the main aspects of sacrificial chess, 
as has already been indicated in the Introduction? Let us give a 
clear answer to these questions: it is that we understand the concept of 
risk in a refined sense. It is not an adventure to be plunged into 
ignorantly nor something to be indulged wantonly; no, what is 
meant is an action undertaken intentionally by one who knows that 
some positions are of such a character that a reasonable risk must be 
taken. In this sense risk in sacrifice represents a very valuable aspect 
of chess, for which great knowledge of the techniques and psychology 
of the game is presupposed. This is also the reason why we needed 
the nine chapters to arrange our material: these illustrate not only the 
technical and artistic sides of the science of sacrifice but also the 
psychological aspects, of which those concerned with knowing how to 
recognise the crisis are particularly important; for they are to be 
regarded as an introduction to and foundation for explanations of the 
part played by risk in sacrifice. 

Let us now push on at once to the central question of our theme. 
Why should an experienced player in a given situation go in for a 
risky sacrifice? What induces him to break away at some point from 
the path of calculation and base his final decisions on estimates, 
conjectures and convictions? It is founded in the very nature of our 
game that critical situations should legitimately arise which are not 
to be mastered by knowledge alone. The opponent, for example, 
takes care to set the player problems which are not easy to solve. He 
poses the player a riddle and, so to speak, asks him with his moves 
whether he will give up a favourable feature of the position or defend 
by means of a sacrifice. Sacrifices which occur in this way are mostly 
technical pseudo-sacrifices; but cases are also found where a real 
sacrifice entailing the element of risk appears necessary. For 
instance, if a player has to defend his lead in development against an 
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equalising attempt by the opponent, it may prove that a speculative 
pawn sacrifice is the only possibility. Alternatively, he may wish to 
maintain a main feature of the position in which many tempi have 
been invested, and for this purpose a sacrifice not without risk is 
required. What should he do? Should be shrink back and relin¬ 
quish the initiative to the opponent or respond with a daring sacrifice? 
Naturally, which way the player chooses is a matter of his style and 
character. A player who needs the win at all costs or one who wishes 
to achieve greatness will as a rule choose the sacrificial course. 

As we are at this point concerned with the personal attitudes of 
players, it is appropriate to interpolate a historical account showing 
the changes that have taken place in these attitudes. 

A Brief History of Sacrificial Ideas and Style 
We begin with the era of.Anderssen and Morphy, which has been 
called, perhaps not quite correctly, the Romantic Era of chess. At 
that time the sacrifice was a matter of impulse, a sort of solemn rite by 
which to testify to the superiority of one’s personality. Anderssen 
and Morphy, whose sacrifices have almost without exception out¬ 
lasted a century of criticism, certainly stand out as the greatest 
players of the period. The ordinary masters, however, are dis¬ 
tinguished more by willingness and delight in sacrifice, less by 
sacrificial maturity. Everything that we today regard as routine 
technique was at that time taken for sacrificial art and magic. 
Nevertheless, one may commend the fact that in that age of naive 
love of sacrifice both masters and spectators were of one mind as far 
as taste was concerned. 

There followed the era of classical chess, in which Steinitz first of 
all refuted a succession of sacrifices in order to be able later to 
lay down his principles of positional play. Steinitz did not think 
highly of sacrifices and gambits and impressed upon his pupils that an 
extra pawn must always win. In fact, Steinitz’ judgements served 
partly as a healthy correction of the romantic delight in sacrifice but 
were also partly an exaggeration, a consequence of his failure to 
appreciate the importance of dynamic compensation. The new gen¬ 
eration of grandmasters departed a little from Steinitz, and Tchigorin 
even went so far as to conduct the interests of dynamic chess to a 
victory over Steinitz in a telegraph match in 1891. 

Although with the end of the Classical Era the music of sacrifice 
was heard a little more, the average master still paid too much 
homage to a conception of the game that rested on static and material 
advantages. It was only with Capablanca and Alekhine that a new 
era was called in, in which dynamic and sacrificial chess came into its 
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rights. This movement towards more dynamic chess, which began in 
the ’twenties, was largely due to Alekhine, and the role of First 
Violin in a grandmaster orchestra of dynamic chess would rightly 
be awarded to him. Then the style of play in all master grades at 
once became more lively and there was a greater delight in sacrifice, 
and the reasons for this are to be sought in the improvement in play¬ 
ing technique. It was discovered that it is worth while to sacrifice 
and obtain dynamic compensation, provided, of course, that the 
player has the necessary technical ability to exploit such compensa¬ 
tion in combinative play. This sacrificial style, which even today is 
still valid—as long as the player is not intent on drawing—can be 
said to be polished in a technical sense and objectively founded; 
it is, therefore, distinct from the romantic and self-centred style of 
the first era, that began with the London Tournament. 

As far as risk in sacrifice is concerned, it should be observed that 
players of all times have been given to it; some have been willing to 
risk more, some less. One can only make the very general point that 
the distinctions between sacrificial technique and risk have only 
become properly understood in the last decade. In chess literature 
this difference was first clearly perceived and indicated by Spielmann 
in his book The Art of Sacrifice in Chess [Richtig opfem! (1935)]. 

Basic Observations on Risk in Sacrifice 
While we now pass on to a deeper, yet at the same time practical, 
consideration of the various aspects of risk in sacrifice, we wish first to 
stress that in practice the risk mostly applies to only a part of the 
content of the sacrifice. For instance, it may be that just one 
variation cannot be adequately calculated and therefore that this 
alone involves the sacrificer—in so far as he is relying on his con¬ 
victions and judgement—in risk. If in such a case the opponent 
declines to have anything to do with the said variation, then the 
sacrifice turns out to be a technical matter, a pseudo-sacrifice, and 
only subsequent analysis indicates the presence of risk. Most 
sacrifices involving risk are therefore, so to speak, ‘mixed’; 'pure’ 
sacrifices of this type are very rare. 

It may further be said that the already mentioned incentives 
that induce the player to take a risk can vary in form and degree 
and consequently have quite a different effect on different players. 
Thus risk in sacrifice is a phenomenon that is strongly coloured by the 
personalities of players: it reflects character, temperament, playing 
strength and preferences of style. 

The most important question in any deep and practical discussion 
of sacrifice, however, concerns compensation. It is dear that the 
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sacrifices which Spielmann called real but which we, in our opinion 
more accurately, describe as entailing a risk are essentially not ‘real’ 
in the sense that nothing was obtained in return. No, there are no 
such sacrifices in chess, unless we include the foolhardy attempts of 
some players who are thinking only of glory. Even a player taking a 
risk obtains some compensation for his sacrifice, though it may be 
different from what one aims for in other types of sacrifice. In the 
main a substantial part of the compensation for a sacrifice involving 
risk consists of a personally coloured assessment and conviction, 
which one very often finds described by the less accurate notion of 
‘positional sense*. The sacrificer assesses his prospects according to 
dynamic and static principles; he is convinced that in the position in 
question certain features outweigh the sacrificed material; he relies 
on his intuitive understanding of the general situation. 

When we have thus divided the content of the ‘risky part’ of the 
sacrifice into judgement and conviction we must then particularly 
underline the fact that a personal note comes into the play. Other¬ 
wise there W'ould be no difference between a risky sacrifice and a 
normal positional sacrifice, which also depends on judgement and 
conviction. The difference consists in the fact that with a normal 
positional sacrifice a generally valid assessment of the compensation 
is standard whereas with a risky sacrifice this assessment changes 
according to the individual case. It is as a rule a matter of making 
a reassessment that is contrary to the usual table of values. Thus a 
sacrificer may judge that in a certain position his two Bishops are 
superior to his opponent’s Rook and Knight, etc. On these grounds 
Spielmann’s view that positional sacrifices should be reckoned as 
pseudo-sacrifices has to be modified; for there are also positional 
sacrifices that involve risk. 

Forms and Degrees of Risk 

We now pass to a series of games that, it is hoped, will illustrate our 
general observations and at the same time confirm what has been said 
in the previous chapters. They offer the advantage of enabling us to 
survey the various problems of sacrificial chess in the context of 
complete games. However, we must also put up with the dis¬ 
advantage that such games usually reflect a variety of themes, which 
makes a systematic review difficult. We begin with one of the 
author’s games. It has little claim to fame in itself, but it serves to 
show a range of forms and degrees of sacrificial risk; the author can 
also make clear statements regarding his intentions and thought 
processes. 
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Vukovio-Przepiorka. Queen's 


Gambit Declined. 

Debrecen, 

1925 

1. P—Q4 

Kt—KB3 

2. P—QB4 

P—K3 

3. Kt—QB3 

P—Q4 

4. B—Kt5 

B—K2 

5. P—K3 

0—0 

6. Kt—B3 

QKt—Q2 

7. R—Bl 

P—B3 

8. Q—B2 

R—Kl 

9. P—QR3 

P—QR3 

10. R—Ql 

This was at the time an 


innovation of mine, an attempt 
to extend the ‘struggle for a 
tempo 5 in this variation by 
another move. Two years later 
Capablanca demonstrated that 
Black has an excellent reply in 
10.P—Kt4. 


10. P—QKt3 

11. B—Q3 B—Kt2 

12. PxP BP x P 

A more modern and active 

move is 12.KP x P. 


18. Kt—K5 

Beginning a mancEUvre that 
stems from Pillsbury. 


13. Kt—B1 

14. 0—0 P—Kt4 

15. P—B4 Kt(3)—Q2 

16. B xB Q xB 

17. R—B3 

The key move of Pillsbury’s 
formation, serving to prepare an 
attack on the castled King. 
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This move, a passive Knight 
sacrifice that forces Black to 
weaken his King position, seemed 
to me at the time to be quite 
good, and even Tartakover 
granted it two exclamation marks 
in the tournament book. Today, 
however, I must confess that the 
move probably achieves less than 
the simplifying mancEuvre 

18. Kt x Kt?, Q x Kt; 19. P—K4, 
PxP; 20. BxKP, BxB; 
21. K t x B, which brings White 
a Knight outpost on QB5 and 
a small but sure advantage. On 
the other hand, the move in¬ 
volves a ‘slight risk 5 , and this 
will be the subject of the follow¬ 
ing notes. 

18. P—R3 

Black naturally declines the 
sacrifice. I had only worked 

out the consequences of 18. 

P x Kt? as far as 19. B x P ch, 
K—B2; 20. BP x P, judging the 
osition to be won for White. 

ertainly 20. KR—Ktl; 

21. B—Kt6 ch, KtxB; 22. R— 
Bl ch, K—Kl; 28. QxKtch, 
K—Ql; 24. R—B7, Q—Kl; 
25. QxKtP, K—B2; 26. R— 
K7, Q—Ql; 27. R—R7, B— 
B3; 28. R xP wins safely enough; 
but 20.Q—Kt4; 21. R— 


17. 

18. R—R3(!) 


P—B3 
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Bl ch, K—K2; 22. R—Kt3, Q— 
R3; 23. B—Kt3 is not so clear, 
though it is probably sufficient 
for victory. Thus here a small 
element of risk was entailed. 

19. Kt—Kt4 

For a while I considered pro¬ 
longing the offer with 19. R— 

KB1 in order, after 19. 

P x Kt; 20. BP x P, KR—Bl, 
to continue with 21. R(3)—B3 
and to threaten 22. Q—B2. 
Then I noticed the possibility of 

the counter sacrifice 21. 

KtxP; 22. P x Kt, P—Q5 and 
naturally abandoned the idea. 

19. P—B4 

In view of the threat of 20. P— 
B5 Black is forced to weaken his 

position in this way; if 19. 

KR—Bl, for example, there 
follows 20. P—B5, P—K4; 
21. Q—Kt3, Kt—QKt3; 22. P x 
P, P x P; 23. P—B6, etc. As 
played White has sacrificed two 
tempi in order to force an insigni¬ 
ficant weakening of the black 
position. 

20. Kt—K5 Kt x Kt 

Black must eliminate the 

powerful Knight; if 20. 

Kt—B3; 21. Q—K2, Kt—K5, 
there follows 22. B x Kt, BP x 
B; 23. Q—R5 followed by P— 
KKt4 with a strong attack. 

21. BP x Kt Kt—R2 

22. R—B3! 

If Black had played 21. .... 
Kt—Q2, in order to continue 
positionally with .... Kt—Kt3 
and .... Kt—B5, my chance 
would have consisted in a K-side 
attack. But as he had prepared 

himself for defence by 21. 

Kt—R2, I rightly considered 


that the game should be handled 
positionally. The consolidating 
move 22. R-—B3! serves this end. 

Had there now followed 22. 

Kt—Kt4; 23. R—B2, Kt—K5; 
24. B x Kt, BPxB; 25. Q—Kt3, 
I would have tried to exchange 
the major pieces and reach an 
ending in which my Knight was 
superior to Black’s ‘bad’ Bishop. 
An interest ng reflection, show¬ 
ing the importance a single move 
can have on the way the game 
is to be handled! 

22. KR—QBl 

23. Q—Kt3 K—Rl 

24. QR—KB1 B—B3 

25. Kt—K2 B—K1 

26. Kt—B4 P—Kt4? 
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Over the previous four moves 
Black had defended himself well 
and flexibly, and he should have 
continued in this same style, 
namely with the overprotecting 

move 26. B—B2t With 

the text move he thought he 
would provoke me to make a 
premature sacrifice, but my inter¬ 
mediate move 29. Q—Q3! escaped 
his attention. In the tourna¬ 
ment book Tartakover gave 

26.R—B2 as better, but 

this is defeated by 27. B x BP1, 
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Kt—Kt4; 28. R—Kt3, PxB; 

29. KtxP, Q—KB2; 30. P— 
K4!, etc. 

27. KtxKP! 

I naturally had to answer the 

challenge of 26.P—Kt4? 

with this sacrifice, since after 
27. Kt—K2 I would have re¬ 
tained no advantage at all. The 
capture on K6 appears at first 
glance to be a pseudo-sacrifice, 
but in fact it also contains an 
element of risk, as we shall at 
once see. 

27. Q x Kt 

23. B x BP Q—QB3 

29. Q—Q3! 

Only with this intermediate 
move does the sacrifice begin to 
be a real one; after 29. BxR, 
RxB, which my opponent had 
expected, I would not have 
achieved anything. I had rightly 
perceived that my Bishop was 
the ‘chief figure’ in this position, 
since it above all ought still to 
be able to bring about some weak¬ 
nesses in the enemy camp. I 
had in fact calculated part of this 
sacrifice; the rest had only been 
estimated. 

29. .... P—KKt5 

My opponent considers that he 
also has the right to make inter¬ 
mediate moves. He clears the 
KKt4 square for the Knight, and 
the line the defence now takes I 
could only estimate to be good for 
me. The part of the sacrifice 
that had been calculated is 
produced in the following an¬ 
alysis: 29.R—B2; 30. B x 

Kt, RxB; 31. R—B8 ch, K— 
Kt2; 32. R(l)—B6! p Q—B8 ch 

(the alternatives were 32. 

Q—Bl; 33. P—K6 and 32. 1 
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Q—B5; 33. Q—B5, threatening 

34. R—Kt6 ch followed by 

35. Q—B6 mate); 33. K—B2, 

R—Bl (if 33. QxKtPch, 

then 34. K—Kt3); 34. RxB, 

R—B7 ch; 35. K—B3, P—Kt5 
ch; 36. K x P, R x P ch; 37. K— 
R3 and wins. I had also worked 

out 29.R—R2; 30. B x Kt, 

RxB; 31. R—BB ch, K—Kt2; 

32. Q—B5, and Black has no 
adequate reply to the threat of 

33. R—Kt8 ch and 34. Q—B8 
mate. 

Although the main part of the 
sacrifice was calculated rather 
than assessed, it is perhaps worth 
pointing out that I had to spend a 
long time reckoning up the 
variations and that this means a 
type of risk in itself. In practice 
tnis thinking-time risk can be 
very important, especially as it 
occurs very frequently. 

30. R—B4 Kt—Kt4 

31. B xR 

Now it is all a matter of assess¬ 
ment: if 31. RxB, then 

32. R—B6 is decisive. Black 
must therefore recapture with the 
Queen, after which the power of 
the Rooks on the KB file comes to 


fruition. 


31. 

Q xB 

32. Q—K2 

B—Q2 

33. Q—KB2 

Q—KKtl 

34. R—B6 

Q—Kt2 

35. R— Be ch 

RxR 

36. Q x R ch 

K—R2 

37. R—B6 

B— K3 

38. P—Kt4 



This gives the position a 
Zugzwang character: if Black ex¬ 
changes Queens, he loses the QRP. 


I 33. 

I 39. P—Kt3 


P—KR4 

Kt—B6 ch 
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40. K—B2 QxQ 45. P—Kt5 Resigns 

41. R x Q K—Kt2 The various nuances of sacri- 

42. R—QR8 Kt x RP ficial risk make this otherwise 

43. RxP B—B4 insignificant game really in- 

44. P—QR4 P x P structive. 


Consistency and the Will to Win 
The aspect of personal character, which plays a major role in risk in 
sacrifice, shows to particular advantage in cases where consistency of 
sacrifice is required. It quite often seems to happen that a player, 
having made a pseudo-sacrifice, is suddenly pressed into a sacrifice 
that entails risk; he is logically forced to sacrifice again in order not to 
forfeit the advantage. The strength of a player’s will to win is 
also important in sacrificial play, and sometimes it can be gauged 
directly from the type of moves he makes. 

We shall examine three examples where we can indicate the 
player’s sacrificial consistency and the part played by his will to win. 


Janowski-Ckujes. Queen's Gambit 
Declined. New York, 1916 

1. P—Q4 Kt—KB3 

2. P—QB4 P—K3 

3. Kt—QB3 P—Q4 

4. B—Kt5 QKt—Q2 

5. P—K3 B—K2 

6. Kt—B3 P x P 

7. B x P P—QR3 

8 . o—0 P—Kt4 

9. B—Q3 B—Kt2 

10. Q—K2 P—B4 

11. KR—Q1 Q—Kt3? 

12. QR—Bl 0—0 

13. Kt—K5 KR—Kl 

14. PxP 

This is the beginning of a 
combination which, against the 
correct defence, should only lead 
to a draw. 

14. Kt x P 

15. B x Kt B x B 

16. B x P ch K x B 

17. Q—R5 ch K—Ktl 

18. QxPch K—R27 
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An error; after 18.K— 

Rl! White must be content 
with perpetual check. But now 
a fine piece of sacrificial play is 
possible. 

19. Kt—Q7! 

Janowski’s will to win seeks 
and finds the way. In the game 
Mikenas-Kashdan, Prague, 1931, 
White was satisfied with the 
perpetual check. Certainly a 
curious case! 
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19. Kt x Kt 

20. R x Kt B—B3 

The threats were 21. QxB 

and 21. R x B. 

21. Kt—K4! 

The point; i f now 21.B x 

Kt, there follows 22. QxB, R— 
KKtl; 23. Q—R4 ch, K—Kt3; 
24. Q x B ch, K—R3; 25. R— 
B0, etc. 

21. BxP 

22. Kt—Kt5 ch K—R3 

23. P—Kt4! P—Kt3 

Or 23.K x Kt; 24. Q— 

R5 ch and 25. R—B7 mate. 

24. P—KR4 R—Rl 

25. Q—R7 ch and mates 

That Janowski found the sacri¬ 
ficial continuation in the critical 
position—and thereby gained a 
brilliancy prize—while Mikenas 
only achieved a perpetual check 
one could simply attribute to 
greater combinational skill on the 
part of the grandmaster. But it 
appears to us that it was rather 
Janowski’s stronger will to win 
that came into play; for Mikenas 
has also produced fine combina¬ 
tional games. In the game 
against Kashdan he was merely 
lacking in consistency and will to 
win. 

Spielmann-Grunfeld. King's 

Gambit. Teplitz-Schdnau , 1922 


1 . 

P—K4 

P—K4 

2. 

P—KB4 

P xP 

3. 

B—B4 

Kt—QB3 

4. 

Kt—KB3 

P—KKt4 

5. 

0—0 

P—Q3 

8 . 

P—Q4 

B—Kt2 

7. 

P—B3 

P—KR3 

8. 

P—KKt3 

P—Kt5 

9. 

Kt—R4 

P—B6 

10. Kt—Q2 

11. QKt xP 

B—B3 
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The whole variation with this 
indispensable Knight sacrifi ce on 
KB3 had hitherto been regarded 
as incorrect; even Spielmann's 
efforts to make this favourite 
gambit variation of his into a 
satisfactory tournament weapon 
went unrewarded by any theor¬ 
etical success. Only our an¬ 
alysis to Black's 12th move 
should show that White can 
achieve a draw, and this permits 
us to regard the development and 
line-opening sacrifice undertaken 
by 11. QKt xP as ‘half-correct’. 

11. P x Kt 

12. Q x P R—R2? 
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A passive defensive move that 
even at first glance looks un¬ 
sound. Correct was 12. 

B—R8!, which Becker and Griin- 
feld consider in the tournament 
book to be advantageous for 
Black but which in my opinion 
is only sufficient for a draw. In 
fact, after 13. BxPch!, KxB; 
14. Q—R5 ch, K—K3; 15. Kt— 
Kt0, B x R; 16. P—Q5 ch, K— 
Q2 White does not play 17. P x 
Kt ch, as given in the tournament 
book, but 17. Q—Kt4 ch!, K— 
Kl; 18. Kt x R, when Black has 

nothing better than 18. 

QKt—-K2, allowing perpetual 
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check by 19. Q—R5 ch and 

20. Q—Kt4 ch. 

13. Kt—Kt6! R—Kt2 

The bold Knight cannot be 

captured: if 13. P x Kt, 

then 14. B x Kt, R—Kt2; 15. B— 
QB4, B—K2; 16. B x P, etc. 

18.B—R6 is also not good 

now in view of 14. R—Kl, 
threatening both 15. P—K5 and 
15. Kt—B4. 

14. Kt—B4 B—Kt5 

15. Q—Kt2 B—Kt4 

16. P—KR3 B—Q2? 

A further mistake; 16. 

B x Kt was the lesser evil. 

17. Kt—R5 R—R2 

18. P—K5 

The decisive moment. White 
must be consistent and sacrifice 
again, as otherwise Black ach¬ 
ieves a satisfactory defensive 
position by ... . Q—K2 and .... 
0—0—0, emerging with the 
better game. 

18. PxP 

Since White threatens 19. Q— 
K4, the more active defence 

18.B xB must be regarded 

as critical here. It is not men¬ 
tioned in the tournament book, 
and even Spielmann says noth¬ 
ing about it in The Art of Sacri¬ 
fice in Chess. It is an important 

fact that after 18.BxB 

White can hardly reply 19. QR x 
B?, Q—Kt4; 20. Q—K4 on 
account of 20. 0—0—0; 

21. Q x R, Q x Kt, which is good 
for Black. Instead, he must 
make a further sacrifice with 

19. Q—K4! and hinder Black 

from castling, i.e. 19.Q— 

Kt4; 20. PxP ch, and White 
retains the advantage in all 
variations: if 20.K—Ql or 
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20.K—Bl, then 21. QxR; 

if 20. QKt—K2, then 

21. Kt—B6 ch!; finally, if 

20.B—K3, then 21. P— 

Q7 ch!, K—K2; 22. QR xB. This 
full analysis enhances the worth 
of Spielmann’s sacrifice still more. 

19. Q—K4 P—B4 

Black had evidently relied on 

this. White must now make 
another sacrifice, retaining, of 
course, the better prospects. 

20. RxP 

Although sacrificing the ex¬ 
change leaves White a whole 
Rook down, the capture on KB5 
appears quite natural and easy to 
understand. It is unpleasant for 
Black—indeed, it is one of the 
worst things that can happen in 
chess—that he is faced with 
material losses and mate threats 
at the same time. 


20. 

B xR 

21. QxB 

R—K2 

Or 21. Q- 

-Q2; 22. B— 

K6, Q—K2; 23. B 

x Kt. 

22. BxB 

X 

td 

23. R—KBll 


The unfortunate Knight on 

KKtl cannot escape its fate. If 

23.Kt—R3, then 24. Kt— 

B6 ch, K—Bl; 25. Q—Kt0, etc. 

23. 

Q—Q8 

24. B xKt 

PxP 

Despair; Black 

was also lost 

after 24.K— 

Qi. 

25. Q—B8 ch 

K—Q2 

26. QxR 

Q—B4 

27. Kt—B6 ch 

K—Q8 

28. Q—KB8 

Q—K4 

29. K—Kt2 

P—Q6 

30. R—B2 

Q—K8 

31. Q—R6 

Resigns 
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If 31. R—K7, then ] 

32. Kt—K4 ch decides the issue, j 
The content of this well known 
game by Spielmann can be 1 
divided into three parts: White I 
chooses a variation rejected by ' 
theory, goes in for a risky Knight J 
sacrifice and finally has to make, 
quite consistently, still further 
sacrifices in order to achieve the 
win. For our purpose it is a 
good example, that by virtue of 
our explanations to the 12th and 
18th moves appears in a new 
light and thereby also gains in 
merit. 


ZJnzicker-Keres. Ruy Lopez. 
Moscow, 1956 


1 . 

P—K4 

P—K4 

2. 

Kt—KB3 

Kt—QB3 

3. 

B—Kt5 

P—QR3 

4. 

B—R4 

Kt—B3 

5. 

0—0 

B—K2 

6. 

R—Kl 

P—QKU 

7. 

B—Kt3 

P—Q8 

8. 

P—B3 

0—0 

9. 

P—KR3 

Kt—QR4 

10. 

B—B2 

P—B4 

11. 

P—Q4 

Q—B2 

12. QKt—Q2 

BP xP 

13. 

PxP 

Kt—B3 

14. 

Kt—Kt3 

B—Kt2 

15. 

B—Kto 

P—R3 

16. 

B—R4 

Kt—QKt5 

17. 

B—Ktl 

QR—Bl 

18. 

R—K2 

Kt—R4(?) 


This removal of the Knight 
from the centre, with its still 
unsolved problems, may be re¬ 
garded as the cause of Black’s 
later difficulties. 

19. P—R3! Kt—QB3 

Good for White would be 

19.B xB; 20. KtxB, Q— 

Ql; 21. Kt—KB5, Kt—QB3; 
22. R—Q2l 


SACRIFICE 

20. P—Q5 Kt—Ktl 

21. R—B2 Q—Ql 

22. Kt—R5! 

Again the strongest move. 

Now 22.B xB fails against 

23. Kt(5) xB, Q—K2; 24. Kt x 
B followed by 25. Kt x P. Also 

22.Q—Q2 does not work 

in view of 23. Kt x P. 

22. R x R 

23. Kt x B Q—B2 

24. Q xR! 

A courageous decision, which 
is an intimation of the German 
grandmaster’s will to win. He 
disdains to play for the win of a 
pawn by 24. B x R, Q x Kt; 

25. KtxP, BxB; 26. QxKt, 

since after 26. B x P ch; 

27. KxB, P x Kt; 28. QxKP, 
R—Bl; 29. B—Q3, Kt—Q2; 
30. Q—B5, Kt—B4 Black ob¬ 
tains attacking prospects against 
the exposed white King, which 
renders the value of the extra 
pawn uncertain. With the text 
move White strives to gain 
control of the QB file, and at the 
same time he must have had the 
alternative of the following Queen 
sacrifice in mind. 

24. QxKt 

25. BxB R—Bl 
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With this intermediate move 
Black thinks he can thwart his 
opponent’s plan. In the event 

of 25.Q x B White obtains 

decisive pressure on the QB file 
by 26. B—R2 followed by 27. R— 
QBl. 

26. BxP! 

A positional Queen sacrifice, 
that clearly asserts White’s will 
to win. 26. Q—Ql, Q x B would 
have given rise to a drawn posi¬ 
tion. The sacrifice, on the other 
hand, leads to an interesting 
struggle, in which White still has 
winning chances. Although his 
Rook, Bishop and passed pawn 
are not quite the material equiv¬ 
alent of the Queen, nevertheless 
the greater mobility of the white 
pieces pronounces in his favour. 
For this reason the degree of risk 
in the sacrifice does not seem 
very great here. 

26. R x Q 

27. BxR P—B3 

28. B—Kt3? 

Apparently logical but in fact 
inaccurate. Instead of playing 
on his trump, the passed pawn, 
it was more important to subdue 
the black Knights, e.g. 28. B— 

Q3!, Kt—B5 (if 28.Q— 

Bl, then 29. B x Kt and 30. R— 
QBl); 29. B—Bl, Q—Bl; 

30. Kt—R4, K—B2 (30. 

Kt—Q2 fails against 31. P— 
KKt3, Kt—R4; 32. B—K2); 
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81. P—KKt3, Kt—R4; 32. Kt— 
B5, and White has much the 
better position. 

28 . Kt—B5 

29. R—Ql 

If 29. K—Bl, then 29. 

Kt—Q6. White’s position is not 
yet ready for 29. B xKt, Q xB; 

30. P—Q6ch, K—Bl; 31. R— 

Ql. 

29 . Kt—Q2 

30. R—Q2 Kt—QKt3 

31. B—B7(?) 

Losing two tempi; better was 

31. B—Kt4, but it is not sure 
whether this would have been 
sufficient to win. 

81. Kt—B5 

32. P—Q6 Kt—K3 

33. B—R5 Kt—B4? 

Black in his turn makes an 

error. He had an adequate de¬ 
fence in 33.Q—Q2 

34. B—Kt4l Kt—Q2 

84. Kt x B was not 

possible on account of 85. P—Q7. 

35. R—B2 P—QR4 

This hastens defeat, but even 

after 85.Q—B3; 36. Kt— 

Q2, Kt—Kt3; 37. P—QR4 it was 
hardly to be avoided. 

36. B xP Q xP 

37. Kt—Q2 Q—Q6 

38. R x Ktl K—R2 

39. B—B2 Resigns 


Weighing the Risk 

We have already mentioned as the main aspects of risk in sacrifice 
those which concern the nature of compensation and, at the same 
time, have also stressed that the risky part of the content of a sacri¬ 
fice is assessed according to the role played by the sacrificed per¬ 
sonal convictions. This precise defining of the concept of risk can be 
seen to be logical; for neither the part of the sacrifice which has been 
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calculated nor that which is reliably assessed according to generally 
valid positional principles may be considered as risky. A sacrificial 
combination may be extremely complex, ingenious and rich in finesses, 
but if it has been fully worked out, then no risk is involved. With a 
genuine risky sacrifice something must remain in the shadows, which 
the player only estimates—and then on the basis of personally 
coloured convictions. 

It is not easy to expound these ideas in the context of practical 
play, since only the player himself can state what he calculated and 
what he assessed. One is dependent on conjectures, on meagre 
statements by the players, etc. Nevertheless, it is worth while 
operating even with conjectures when one cannot get on any other 
way. 

Before we proceed to cases of genuine risk we shall consider two 
examples which may be looked upon as borderline cases. The 
estimated part of the content of a sacrifice can to some extent be 
detached, but it remains an open question how much such an assess¬ 
ment differs from that reached in a normal positional sacrifice. In 
some cases it is more a matter of correctly weighing the chances than 
of taking a risk; in the following examples, however, one cannot make 
out which predominates. They can be regarded as fine positional 
sacrifices that take in an element of risk. 

position; for if he played 1. B— 
Ql or protected the Bishop, the 
initiative would pass to Black. 
The sacrifice also serves to pre¬ 
serve the main feature of the 
position, namely the alignment 
of the white pieces against 
Black’s King position. In addi¬ 
tion, the offer gains a tempo for 
the attack and enables White to 
force a weakness on the critical 
KB 6 square. These are the 
grounds for the sacrifice, which 
was certainly based on an assess¬ 
ment rather than calculation. 

1. BxR 

2. Kt—R5 Kt—Kt3 

This move offers the toughest 
resistance, but it is clear that the 
accumulated might of the white 
pieces creates all kinds of sacri¬ 
ficial possibilities on the critical 
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Enevoldsen-Nimzoiritck, 1933 

White, to play, sacrificed the 
exchange. 

1. R xKtl 

For White it was a question of 
making a sacrifice in a critical 
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KB6 and KKt7 squares, This 
can also be observed with Black’s 
other replies: 

(1) 2.P—B4; 3. P xP e.p., 

P—K4 (if 3.P x P, then 

4. Kt—R6 ch followed by 

5. Q—Kt4 etc.); 4- Q—B3. 1 , 
Q—K3; 5. Kt—R6ch, P x 
Kt; 6. Q—Kt3 ch, Kt—Kt8; 
7. B xKt, K—Bl; 8. B xR 
and wins. 

(2) 2. _ B—K2; 3. B—R6! 

(now Kt—B6 ch was not so 
clear; as Black has protected 
the square by .... B—K2, it 
is quite logical now to aim the 
sacrifice at the other weak 
square at KKt7), P—B4 (or 

3.PxB; 4. Kt x P ch, 

K—Rl; 5. Kt x P ch, K— 
Ktl; 6. Kt—R6ch, K— 
Rl; 7. Q—Kt4, etc.); 4. 
B x KtP, P x Kt; 5. Q x KtP, 
K—B2; 6. B x Kt, BxB; 

7. BxP, B—R5; 8. Q—Kt5, 
and mate follows. 

3. Kt(4)—B6 ch K—Rl 

If 3. P x Kt; 4. Kt x 

P ch, K—Rl; 5. Q—R5, Kt— 
Bl, then 6. Q x P wins. 

4. KtxKtPI R—KKtl 

Or 4.K x Kt; 5. Q—R5, 

etc. 

5. KtxRPI 

Everything protecting the 
black King is swept away! 

5. K x Kt 

(Kt7) 

If 5.R x Kt, there follows 

6. Kt—B6, R—R2; 7. Kt x R, 
K x Kt; 8. Q—R5 ch, K—Ktl; 
9. B x Kt, PxB; 10. QxPch, 

K—Bl (or 10. K—Rl; 

11. B—Kt5); 11. B—R6 ch, K— 


K2; 12. Q—Kt5 ch, K—B2; 
18. Q—Kt7 ch, K—Kl; 14. Q— 
Kt8 ch and mates. 


6. 

Q—R5 

P—B4 

7. 

P x P e.p. ch 

K—B2 

8. 

Kt—Kt5 ch 

KxP 

9. 

Q—B3 ch 

K—K2 

10. 

Q—B7 ch 

K—Ql 

11. 

Q x R ch 

Kt—Bl 

12. 

Kt—R7 

Q—Kt7 

18. 

Kt x Kt 

Q xB 

14. 

Kt x P ch 

K—K2 

15. 

B—Kt5 ch 

K—Q3 

16. 

Q—B8 ch 

K—B3 

17. 

Q xB 

Resigns 

Objectively speaking, the ex- 


change sacrifice 1. R xKt! en¬ 
tailed hardly any risk, since the 
aggressive potential of the as¬ 
sembled mass of white troops on 
the King’s wing was bound to be 
unloaded in a winning attack. 
However, from a subjective view¬ 
point one can certainly speak of 
risk here, in the sense that White 
had to continue his attack con¬ 
sistently and without losing his 
way in the maze of sacrificial 
variations. 


Euwe-Najdorf. King's Indian 
Defence . Zilrich , 1953 

1. P—Q4 Kt—KB3 

2. P—QB4 P—KKt3 

3. P—KKt3 B—Kt2 

4. B—Kt2 0—0 

5. Kt—QB3 P—B4 

6. P—Q5 P—K4 

7. B—Kt5 P—KR3 

The normal treatment here is 

7. P—Q8, when White 

would prevent .... P—KR3 by 

8. Q—Q2. Black therefore in¬ 
serted .... P—KR3 at once, 
and this was answered with an 
interesting idea on the theme of 
obstruction. 
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8. B x Kt, Q x B 

9. P—Q0!? 

Although there is no question 
of a sacrifice here, nevertheless 
such moves contain a risk of a 
positional kind. White must 
now consistently seek middle’ 
game advantages and avoid sim¬ 
plification, in which the pawn on 
Q0 would represent a weakness. 

9. Kt—B3 

10. P—K3 P—Kt3 

11. B—Q5 

In order to be able to continue 
with Kt—K4 without diminish¬ 
ing the efFect of the Bishop; the 
QP is of course indirectly pro- 
tected for the moment, since 

11.Q xP? cannot be played 

in view of 12. B x P ch. 

11. K—R1 

12. Kt—K4 Q—Ql 

13. P—KR4 P—B4 

14. Kt—Kt5 

Again there is really no sacri¬ 
fice, but there is a risk in so far 
as White must prepare some¬ 
thing before Black gets in .... 
B—B3 and .... K—Kt2 and 
threatens the Knight in earnest. 

14. B—Kt2! 

Black parries the threat of 

15. Kt—B7 ch indirectly; he has 

the reply 15.R x Kt; 16. 

B x R, Kt—Kt5; 17. B—Q5, 
BxB; 18. PxB, P—K5 fol¬ 
lowed by .... Kt—Q0, which 
more than balances the sacrificed 
exchange. 

15. P—KKt4 

A methodical move: by P x P 
White will gain either the KR5 
square for his Queen or K4 as a 
retreat square for his Knight. 


15. P—K5? 

This represents a faulty appre¬ 
ciation of the situation. Black 
thinks that he must answer sharp 
play with sharp play; but this is 
one of those positions in which 
careful defence is needed before 
one can lessen the impetus of the 
enemy attack. This intensifica¬ 
tion of the struggle in fact has an 
important effect for White in 
that it frees squares for his 
Knights; for Black, on the other 
hand, it only results in a few 
threats of a minor character on 
the Q side, wheTe White is quite 
happy to give ground for the 
sake of valuable tempi. 

The correct defence, which 
questions the first player’s hand¬ 
ling of the game, was 15. 

Q—BS; 10. P xP, P xP ; 17. Q— 
R5, Kt—Ql; 18. R—Ql, BxB; 
19. R x B, K—Ktl, etc. 

16. Kt—K2 B x P 

17. Kt—B4! 
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White offers a typical ex¬ 
change sacrifice, based on a 
ositional assessment and which 
e was probably also able to 

calculate. Thus, if 17.B x 

R, there follows 18. Q x B ch, 
Q—B3; 19. Kt x P ch, K—Kt2; 
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20. Q x Q ch, RxQ; 21. Kt— i similar moves fail against 28. R— 
B4, P x Kt; 22. RP xP, and now Ktl ch, K—R2; 24. Kt—Kt5 ch. 


Black must return the exchange P x Kt; 25. Q—R5 ch. 
by 22. R—Kt3; for if 

22.KR—Bl. then 28. R— 23. Kt x B QR—Kl 

R6, threatening 24. Kt—R5 24. Kt(3)—K2 R—KKtl 

mate, is decisive. 25. P—R5 R—Kt4 

26. Kt—Kt3 R x Kt 

17. Q—B3 27. PxR RxP 

18. P x P B x R 28. K—B2 R—Kl 

19. Kt x P ch K—Kt2 29. R—Kl RxR 

20. Kt x P B—B6 ch 30. Q x R K—Kt2 

The position is now won for 31. Q—K8 Q—B7 ch 

White. If 20.Q x BP, then 32. K—Ktl Q—Q8 ch 

21. QxBch, K x Kt; 22. R— 83. K—R2 Q—B7 ch 

Ktl ch, etc. 84. Kt—Kt2 Q—B4 

85. Q—Kt8ch K—B8 

21. K—Bl Q x BP 86. Q—R8 ch K—Kt4 

22. Kt—B4! K—Rl 37. Q—Kt7 ch Resigns 

The Bishop cannot be saved. An interesting and instructive 

If 22. B—K4; 28. Kt— game, in which the positionally 

Kt8, Black loses the Queen, risky thrust 9. P—Q6!? had to 
whereas 22. B—Kt7 and be justified by sacrificial means. 


The Conviction Behind the Risk 
In the calculation of sequences of moves a superior grade of objectivity 
is aspired to; in the making of general assessments, on the other hand, 
something of a personal nature interferes, and this shows up in even 
greater prominence in decisions made on the basis of convictions. 
Of course, it must also be stated that the general chess values are 
mostly a matter of conviction, which leads on to the fact that many 
players rely on similar or the same grounds for their beliefs. Thus 
Tchigorin liked Knights, and today there are still masters who, while 
they pay lip-service to the theoretical superiority of the Bishop, at 
heart prefer Knights—indeed, they plan their games so that the 
power of the Knights shows to advantage. Janowski was clearly an 
admirer of the power of the two Bishops, and at the present time 
Olafsson stands at the head of a group of masters who value the 
Bishops more than others do. Tal today leads the ranks of the 
dynamic players, while those who prefer static positions can refer to 
Botvinnik. Out of these and similar general preferences and con¬ 
victions arise various personally tinged styles of play, which also 
play an important role where sacrifices entailing risk are concerned. 
While we are on the subject of style it seems appropriate that we say 
something from this point of view' about the relationships between 
art and risk in sacrifice. It should be clear that the statements made 
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up to now point to the presence of artistic ideas in sacrifices involving 
risk. Personally coloured convictions, the prominence of certain 
aspects of style, an intuitive grasp of the situation as a whole, all the 
pronounced features of artistic creations are there. In fact, there is 
no other province of practical play where so much art is at work. 
And since fighting qualities are also very important in this, risk in 
sacrifice must be considered as the highest aspect of chess, bringing 
together in a peculiarly attractive amalgam knowledge, art and 
character traits. 

One could probably maintain that artistic merit in sacrifice reaches 
its peak when expressed in a risky sacrifice, but in doing so one must 
avoid the fallacy that both concepts are identical. There are risks 
with a very low artistic content, while, on the other hand, one can 
have art in chess without sacrifices or risks. Moreover, one must also 
consider that what seems artistic from one point of view may seem 
somewhat different from another, namely from the standpoint of the 
receiver and not the creator. A refined combination that has been 
worked out in its entirety may excite the artistic feelings of the 
spectators more than a risky sacrifice that implies creative thinking. 

Before going on to examples let us make a few more remarks 
concerning the blending of the various methods of thinking. 

Needless to say, all players prefer the method of working out 
sacrifices, but they must grasp at other means of reaching a decision 
when they are unable to progress by making calculations. There are 
players who only very reluctantly have anything to do with a general 
assessment of the situation, but even they depend on judgement and 
conviction in the furthermost parts of sacrificial lines. Capablanca, 
for example, relied fairly often on his powers of judgement, whereas 
Alekhine made a great many calculations; while TaPs method of 
play is based still more on acute calculation of move sequences. 
However, these are finally only nuances; for a great player must to a 
greater or lesser extent take risks in certain positions, and in doing so 
he acts according to his convictions. The ways and means by which 
the player applies his convictions to situations involving risks form, 
therefore, the background to sacrificial chess—and it is good for the 
art of chess that it should be so. 


Alekhine-Sterk. Queen's Gambit 
Declined. Budapest, 1921 

1. P—Q4 P—Q4 

2. Kt—KB3 Kt—KB3 

3. P—B4 P—K3 

4. Kt—B3 QKt—Q2 


5. P—K8 B—Q3 

6. Kt—QKt5 

His opponent’s unusual Bishop 
move is not answered with fault¬ 
less accuracy by White; Ale¬ 
khine himself gave 6. P—B5, 
B—K2; 7. P—QI£t4 as better. 
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6. 

B—K2 

7. Q—B2 

P—B3 

8. Kt—B3 

0—0 

9. B—Q3 

P xP 

10. BxP 

P—B4 

11. P xP 

B xP 

12. 0—0 

P—QKt3 

13. P—K4 

The fii'st player’s 

tame treat- 


ment of the opening does not 
justify this sharpening of the 
situation. Objectively better 
was 13. P—QKt3. 

13. B—Kt2 

14. B—KKt5 Q—Bl! 

A good move. From now on 

White must play extremely well 
to maintain the balance. 

15. Q—K2 B—Kt5 

16. B—Q3! 
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A tamer spirit would here have 
been glad, after the slightly un¬ 
satisfactory opening, still to be 
able to go for a draw by 16. B x 
Kt, Kt x B; 17. B—Q3, B x Kt; 
18. KR—Bl. Not so Alekhine, 
who decides rather on a pawn 
sacrifice which gives him dynamic 
counterchances. He certainly 
could not have worked every¬ 
thing out; the risk he took must 
have been put on the account of 
his dynamic beliefs. 


16. B x Kt 

17. KR—Bl! KtxP? 
Here Black errs. He ought to 

have continued 17.Kt—B4; 

18. RxB, BxP; 19. B xKt, 
B x B, whereupon Alekhine gives 
only 20. Q—K3! and no further 
analysis. A possible line is 20. 
.... PxB; 21. P—QKt4, B— 
Kt3; 22. P x Kt, P x P, and now 
it is not clear whether White 
should play 23. R x P, 23. Q— 
R6 or 23. P—KR4 or whether he 
has full compensation for the 
awn. After the text move, 
owever, the dynamic compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn comes to full 
fruition. 


18. B x Kt B x B 

19. Q xB Kt—B4 

20. Q—K2I B—R4 

21. QR—Ktl Q—R8 

22. R—B4! 

A nice point; White forms a 
battery and again threatens 

23. P—QKt4. 


22. Kt—R5 

In order to be able to answer 

23. P—QKt4 with 23.Kt— 

B6. But now the white battery 
has its effect. 


23. B—B6I 

With the threat of 24. R— 
KKt4!, which is even decisive 
against 23.P—R4. 


23. KR—Bl 

24. Q—K5I R—B4 

Or 24. Q x R; 25. Q— 

KKt5, K—Bl; 26. Q x P ch, K— 
Kl; 27. Q—Kt8 ch, K—Q2; 
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28. Kt—K5 ch, K—B2; 29. Q x 
P ch, etc. 


25. Q—KtS P—Kt8 

26. R x Kt Q—Q6 

27. R—KB1 Q—B4 

28. Q—B4 Q—B7 

29. Q—R6 Resigns 


Marshall-Rubinstein. Queen's 
Pawn Game. Lodz, 1908 


1. P—Q4 P—Q4 

2. B—B4 Kt—KB3 

3. Kt—KB8 P—K3 

4. P—K8 P—B4 

5. P—B8 Kt—B3 


An instance of an opening with 
colours reversed: Black is playing 
a regular Queen’s Gambit, while 
White has chosen Black’s for¬ 
mation in the Orthodox Defence 
with the extra tempo B—KB4. 


6. B—Q3 

Q—Kt3 

7. Q—Bl 

B—Q2 

8. 0—0 

R—Bl 

9. QKt—Q2 

B—K2 

10. R—Ktl 

0—0 

11. Q—Ql 


This prepares Kt- 

—K5. 

11. 

KR—Ql 

12. Kt—K5 

Kt x Kt 

13. P x Kt 

Kt—Kl 

14. Q—R5 

P—B4 


15. KR—Kl? 

An unfortunate idea; he ought 
to have played 15. Kt—B8, B—• 
QK14; 16. BxB, Q xB; 

17. Kt—Kt5, B x Kt; 18. BxB, 
with equality. 15. P x P e.p., 
Kt x P; 16. Q—K2 was also good. 

15. B—QKt4 

16. B—B 2 Q—Rai 

17. R—R1 B—Q6 

18. B—Q17 


Thus White makes his game 
even worse; he had to play 
18. BxB followed by 19. KR— 

Qi. 

18. Q—Kt3 

19. Kt—KtS P—R4 

20. B—B3 B—K5 

21. R—K2 Kt—B2 

22. R—Q2 P—R5 

28. Kt—B1 P—KtS 

24. Q—R8 K—R1 

Threatening 25.P—Kt4. 

25. Q—R6 BxB 

26. P x B P—Kt4 

27. B—Kt3 P—Q5I 

28. KPxP 

The simple but powerful threat 

of 28. P x KP compels 

White to give up the Bishop for 
two pawns. 

28. P—KB5 

29. Kt—K2 P xB 

80. RPxP Q—B3 

81. Q—R5 R—B1 

82. K—Kt2 Q—Kl 

83. Q—Kt4 

The lesser evil would have been 
38. R—Rl. There was no reason 
to avoid the exchange of Queens, 
since White had more prospects 
of a draw in the endgame than 
in the middlegame. 


38. Q—Kt8 

34. R—Rl P—B5 

This secures the Q4 square for 
his Knight. 

85. Q—K4 K—Kt2I 

36. Q x P 

White prefers to plunge after 
pawns, declining to bring about 
an endgame that was even worse 
than before by 86. QxQch, 
PxQ. 
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36. Kt—Q4 

The gate slams and the white 
Queen is shut off from the main 
battlefield. 

37. P—KKt4 RxP! 
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A sacrificial risk based on the 
conviction that, with the white 
Queen shut out, the attack must 
break through. That Black had 
not fully worked out the conse¬ 
quences of the sacrifice can be 
deduced from later analyses, 
which show that the sacrifice on 
KB6 would have been more 
accurate after the interpolation 
of 37. .... P—R0; 38. PxP. 
Thus we also have here an ex¬ 
ample of a preparatory move 
that comes before a sacrificial 
stroke. 

38. Q x R? 

This makes the opponent’s 
task easy. He should have 
played 38. K x R, R—Bl ch; 

39. K—Kt2 (if 39. K—KtS, 

then 39.Q—K5; 40. R— 

KBl, P—R4! wins), Q—K5 ch; 

40. K—Ktl, Q x P ch; 41. Kt—• 

Kt3, when after 41.R— 

B0; 42. P—R3!, P—R4; 43. R x 
P Black has no clear win. 
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Therefore, Black would have had 

to try 41.P—R6 in order 

to be able, in the event of 
42. PxP, to play .... R—B6 
with gain of tempo. But if 

41.P—R6, White still has 

42. Q—Kt5, and the matter 
remains unclear. 


38. 

39. K—Ktl 

Q—K5 

If 39. Kt—Kt3, there follows 

39.R x Kt ch; 

Q x R, etc. 

40. K x R, 

39. 

Kt—K6l 

This threatens 

.... R— 

Kt6 ch, and 40. R- 

—R2 is no 

help owing to 40. 
Kt8 ch. 

.... Q- 

40. Kt—Kt3 

R x Kt ch 

41. P xR 

42. K—B2 

Q—Kt8 ch 

Or 42. K—R2, 

Kt x P ch; 

43. K—R3, Q x R ch; 44. K x 
Kt, P—R4 mate. 

42. 

Kt x P ch 

43. K—K2 

Resigns 

Q—K5 ch 

Larsetv-Olafsson. 

King's 

Indian Defence. Portoroz, 1958 

1. Kt—KB3 

Kt—KB3 

2. P—KKta 

P—KKt3 

3. B—Kt2 

B—Kt2 

4.. 0—0 

0—0 

5. P—B4 

P—B3 

6. P—Q4 

P—Q3 

7. Kt—B3 

QKt—Q2 

8. P—K4 

P—K4 

9. R—Kl 

Kt—Kl 

10. B—Kt5 

P—B3 

11. B—K3 

Q—K2 

12. Q—Q2 

P—KB4 
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This advance as a rule only 
comes into consideration when 
White has already played P— 
Q5. With a highly tense situa¬ 
tion in the centre .... P—KB4 
is somewhat risky. 

13. P—B51 Q—B2 

Accepting the pawn sacrifice 

would resolve the central situation 

to White’s advantage, i.e. 18. 

QPxP; 14. PxKP, KtxP; 
15. KtxKt, B x Kt; 16. P—B4, 

B—Kt2; 17. B—B2, and White 
will regain the pawn with the 

better game. 13.KP x P; 

14. P x QP also leaves White 
with the advantage. 

14. KP x P KtPxP 

15. BP x P P—K5 

16. Kt—KKt5 Q—B3 

17. P—Q5 

The correct continuation was 
17. P—B3. That is the consist¬ 
ent way to resolve the situation 
in the centre, and it gives White 
the advantage: if 17. .... P— 
KR3, then 18. PxKP, P x Kt; 

19. P—K5, Q—K3; 20. B x 

KtP. The text move allows Black 
to venture on a promising ex¬ 
change sacrifice. 

17. KtxP 

With this move Black decides 
to offer the exchange; the alter¬ 
native was 17.Kt—K4. 

18. Kt—K6 Kt—B5 

This is now forced, since 

18.R—B2 does not work on 

account of 19. B—Q4, Kt—K4; 

20. P—B4. 


19. Q—-K2 Kt xB 

20. Kt x R Kt x P 


SACRIFICE 
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Now it is possible to survey the 
situation resulting from Olaf- 
sson’s sacrificial enterprise. For 
the exchange he has obtained a 
pawn and a good position in the 
centre; in addition, he has the 
two Bishops at his disposal, 
while the white Rooks for the 
present are less active. There 
was probably no question of cal¬ 
culating further moves but only 
of making a positional assess¬ 
ment, and this Olafsson did on 
the basis of his own genuine 
belief in the strength of the 
Bishop pair. 


21. Kt X Kt(Q2) 

B xKt 

22. QR—Bl 

R—K1 

23. KR—Ql 

B—K3 

24. Kt x Kt 

B x Kt 

25. P—Kt3 

26. P—B4 

B—R3 

This promotes the black KP 
to a passed pawn; however, 

26. R—B2, P—B5 
oughly unpleasant. 

was thor- 


26. B—Bl 

27. Q— R5? 

A faulty evaluation of the posi¬ 
tion. White seeks to exchange 
Queens, which merely still further 
increases his opponent’s ad¬ 
vantage. He had to try 27. Q— 
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K8, P—Kt3; 28. B—Bl, B— 
B4; 29. QRxB, PxR; 80. Q x 
BP, with drawing chances. 

27. B—B2 

28. Q—Kt5 ch Q x Q 

29. PxQ B—R4 

Backed by the Bishops, the 

passed pawn now proves itself 
the decisive force. 

80. R—Q7 P—K6 

31. RxKtP P—K7 

82. K—B2 B—B4 ch 

33. K—Kl R—Ql 

Resigns 


Gligorid-Matanovic. Nimzo- 
Indian. Bled, 1961 


1. 

P—Q4 


Kt—KB3 

2. 

P—QB4 


P—K3 

3. 

Kt—QB3 


B—Kt5 

4. 

P—K3 


P— Bi 

5. 

B—Q3 


0—0 

6. 

Kt—B3 


P—Q4 

7. 

0—0 


Kt—B3 

8. 

P—QR3 


B xKt 

9. 

P xB 


QPxP 

10. 

B xP 


Q—B2 

11. 

B—Q3 


P—K4 

12. 

Q—B2 


R—Kl 

13. 

Kt xP 


Kt xKt 

14. 

P x Kt 


Q x P 

15. 

P—B3 


B—Q2 

16. 

P—QR4 



In i 

order to be 

able to play R— 

Kl, which was 

not 

good at once 

owing to 16. . .. 

. B- 

- R5 (17. Q X 

B,Q; 

xP). 16. R 

—Ktl would also 

serve 

the same 

object. 

16. 



QR—Bl 

16. 

.... B—K3 

is usual here, 


in order to exert piece pressure 
on White’s central set-up. The 
text envisages further action on 
the Queen’s wing, but this proves 
of little account. 


17. R—Kl P—B5 

18. B—Bl Q—QR4 

19. P—K4 

Black will win the QRP, but 
White will centralise his Queen’s 
Bishop on Q4. Gligoric now 
proceeds from the belief that a 
strongly centralised position is 
worth more than a RP; for this 
reason he does not worry any 
more about the QRP. 

19. R—K3 

20. B—K3 R—R3 

21. Q—Kt2 P—QKt3 

22. B—Q4 B x P 

28. P—K5 
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Black has won the pawn, but 
now White begins to work in the 
centre. In this he had to rely 
less on calculation and more on 
the assessment of his superiority 
in the centre. 

23. Kt—Kl 

To protect the critical KKt2 

square. If 23. Kt—Q4, 

then 24. Q—Q2, P—R3; 25. P— 
B4 is a possibility. 

24. P—K6 

More incisive than 24. P—B4, 
which was also good. 
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24. P—B3 

In order to avoid the opening 
of lines in the centre. 

25. B—K2l 

A fine move. White has still 
to bring his King's Bishop into 
play, since without it he cannot 
fully exploit his advantage in the 
centre. 


25. P—QKt4 

26. B—Ql Q—B2 

27. B—QB2 Q—K2 

28. B—K4! 

The centralised Bishops per¬ 
form miracles! The KP is now 
secure. 

28. K—Rl 

29. Q—KB2 P—Kt3 

The threat was 30. Q—R4. 

30. P—B4! Kt—Q3 

The KP still could not be taken, 

e.g. 30.R x P; 31. B—Q5, 

RxRch; 32. RxR, Q—Bl; 
33. R—K6, and White’s attack 
breaks through. 

31. P—B5 P—Kt4 

32. B—B2 Kt—Kl 

33. Q—B3 R—Ql 

34. Q—R5 K—Ktl 

35. P—R4 PxP 

36. R—K4 Kt—Kt2 

37. R—Kt4 R(3)—Q3 

38. B xB RxB 

Black’s last tactical chance. 

39. P xR P xB 

40. RxQRP K—Rl 

40. R x P fails against 

41. Q—B7 ch. 

41. Q—B7 Q x Q 

42. PxQ Kt xP 

43. R X QRP R—KB1 

44. R—B4 Kt—Kt8 

45. K—B2 P—B6 

46. R—B7 


And White won in a few moves. 
The game is also an instructive 
example of the importance of 
centralisation. 


Stein-Klovan. King's Indian 
Attack. Leningrad, 1963 


1 . 

Kt—KBS 

P—Q4 

2. 

P—KKtS 

Kt—KBS 

3. 

B—Kt2 

P—Ks 

4. 

0—0 

P—B4 

5. 

P—Q3 

Kt—B3 

6. 

QKt—Q2 

B—K2 

7. 

P—K4 

0—0 

8. 

R—Kl 

Q—B2 

9. 

Kt—Bl 

PxP 

10. 

P xP 

R—Ql 

11. 

Q—K2 

Kt—Q5 

In order to exert pressure down 

the QB file after the 

exchange on 

Q5. The game Stein-Korchnoi 

(Stockholm, 1962) 

continued 

11. . 

... P—K4; 

12. P—B3, 

P—KR3. 


12. 

Kt xKt 

P x Kt 

13. 

P—K5 

Kt—Q4 

14. 

P—QR8 

B—Q2 

15. 

Q-Q3 

B—R5 

16. 

B—K4 

P—B4I? 

An 

active continuation, but it 

is not the best. 16.P—• 

KRs 

deserved preference. 

17. 

P x P e.p 

Kt x P 

18. 

B—B4! 



An important intermediate 
move, which indirectly shakes 
off the pressure against his QB2 

and seizes the initiative. 18. 

B—Q3 was not good now in view 
of 19. B—Kt5. 

18. Q—Kt3 

19. Q—B4! B—Kt4 

20. Q—Kt8 Kt xB 

21. RxKt R—Q4 

22. QR—Kl B—Q2 
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In their notes to this game both 
Tal and Stein have pointed out 

22. B—QB3(, whereupon 

23. Q x Q, P x Q; 24. RxP, 
B—B3 leads to a position in 
which Black, by virtue of the 
threats .... R—QB4 and .... 
R—QKt4, has full compensation 
for the lost pawn. Accordingly, 

in reply to 22. B—QB3 

White would have to try 23. Q— 
R2. The text move allows White 
to go in for a promising sacrificial 
line. 

23. Q x R! 

A positional sacrifice of the 
Queen based more on judgement 
and conviction than on specific 
calculations. For the Queen 
White gets Rook and Bishop and 
also two other advantages, which 
one can estimate to be worth 
approximately a pawn: occupa¬ 
tion of the seventh rank with gain 
of tempo and the elimination of 
Black’s Bishop pair, as a result 
of which he is weak at KKt2. 
This compensation is not hard to 
perceive; as there is a sacrifice of 
Degree II to justify, however, it 
must be interpreted as a risk. 
The further course of the game 
supports the correctness of the 


j offer, though our analysis still 
gives rise to some doubts. 

23. PxQ 

24. R x B B—B4 

25. B—K5 R—QBl? 

After this things turn out in 

White’s favour. Tal and Stein 

examined 25.B—Kt3 and 

found it inadequate but made no 
reference to the natural reply 

25.B x P! White would then 

probably have to play 26. Kt— 

Q2, whereupon 26. B— 

Kt3; 27. Kt—B3, P—Q6; 
28. B—Q4, Q—Kt6 leads to 
incalculable complications. 

26. P—QB3! PxP 

27. PxP R—B5 

28. RxPch K—Bl 

29. Kt—Q2 R—KKt5 

30. R—B7 B—K5 

31. P—QB4!? 

After this Black could have 
held the position. 31. R—B8 ch, 
K—B2; 32. B—Q4 was therefore 
better. 

31. R—Kt4 

32. P—B5 Q—R4 

33. B—Q6 ch K—Ktl 

34. R—K2 Q x RP? 

Finally, a blunder in time- 

trouble. With 34.Q—R5! 

Black could have avoided the 
dangers, since 35. Kt x B, P x 
Kt; 36. R—Q2, Q—B5; 37. B— 

B4 can be answered by 37. 

R—Q4, while 35. P—B6 can be 

countered with 35. PxP; 

86. R—K3, Q—Q8ch; 37. Kt— 
Bl, R—B4, etc. 

35. Kt x B P x Kt 

36. RxKP 

Black lost by exceeding the 
time limit. 
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Risk in Sacrifice as the result of Oversharp Play 
In every era there have been players who early on lent their games a 
sharp note and then had to proceed to risky sacrifices lest the music 
they had struck up should die away. Marshall and Janowski were 
representatives of the sharp style, and particularly Alekhine, whose 
oversharp play was proverbial for a while. In present-day chess Tal, 
Spassky, Ivkov and Olafsson, for example, are adherents to this 
style, with which there is no avoiding the sacrificial path. We shall 
not speak here of the merit or lack of merit of moves which appear all 
too daring, sharp or arrogant; it is safer only to say that as a rule they 
lead to critical positions and thrust the player on to the path of 
sacrificial risk. Thus risk in sacrifice is very often a necessary out¬ 
come of earlier oversharp play, and the player has to go to still 
greater lengths to make good his premature daring. We examine 
two games on this theme. 


Alekhine-Maroczy. Queen’s 


Gambit Declined. 

Bled, 1931 

1 . 

P-Q4 

P—Q4 

2. 

P—QB4 

P—K3 

8 . 

Kt—QB3 

Kt—KB3 

4. 

B—Kt5 

B—K2 

5. 

P—K3 

QKt—Q2 

6. 

Kt—B3 

0—0 

7. 

R—B1 

P—KR3 

8. 

B—R4 

P—B3 

9. 

B—Q3 

P—R3 

10. 

0—0 

PxP 

11. 

BxP 

P—B4 

12. 

P—R4 



This move suited Alekhine 
better than 12. Q—K2, which is 
less committal. 


12 . 

13. Q—K2 

14. P xP 

15. B—Qa 

16. Kt—K5 

17. P—B4 
In his commentary on the 

game Alekhine explains that he 
chose this move because of his 
resolution to play the whole game 


in fortissimo style. He quotes 
as more logical 17. Q—B3, B— 
B3; 18. Kt x B, P x Kt; 19. KR— 
Ql, which by reason of the 
compensating mutual weaknesses 
leads to a balanced position. 

What Alekhine here terms 
fortissimo style’ is none other 
than oversharp play, which 
drives him on to the sacrificial 
path. 

17. B-Kl 

Black avoids 17. BxP, 

since White has a good answer in 

18. Kt—K4. 

18. Kt—K4 R x P 

Mardczy accepts the proffered 

pawn sacrifice and must in return 
allow his King position to be 
broken up. He was probably 

right, since if 18.QKt— 

Q4, the reply 19. P—B5 is highly 
unpleasant. 

19. B xKt B xB 

20. KtxBch P xKt 

21. Kt—Kt4 QR—Qll 


Q—R4 
PxP 
Kt—Kt3 
B—Q2 
KR—Ql 
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Alekhine, wrongly in my op¬ 
inion, criticises this move, by 
which Maroczy counters the 
genius of his opponent’s sacrifice 
with the prudence of centralisa¬ 
tion. Alekhine gives, as an al¬ 
ternative which Black should 

have chosen, 21 . P—B4; 

22. Kt—B6 ch, K—Bl; 28. P— 
QKtS. He does not mention, 
however, the possibility here of 

22. Kt xP ch, after Avhich 22. 

K—Kt2; 23. R—KB3! turns out 

in White’s favour, e.g. 28. 

K x Kt?; 24. R—R3 ch, K—Kt2; 
25. Q—R5, K—Bl; 26. Q—Kt5, 

and Black is mated. 21. 

K—Kt2; 22. R—KB3 should also 
be advantageous for White. 

On the contrary, in my opinion 
the move played wa.s better than 
Alekhine’s suggestion and ought 
with correct play to have drawn. 

22. Kt x BP ch K—Bl 

23. Kt—R7 ch K—K2 

24. P—B5! 

The inheritance of White’s 
initial oversharp play proclaims 
itself in the command that he 
continue to play fortissimo-, pro¬ 
tecting or retreating the Bishop 
on Q3 would certainly have led 
to a positional advantage for 
Black. 


24 . R(l)—Q3 

Naturally, 24.RxB? still 

does not work in view of 25. P— 
B6 ch, but now at last the 
Bishop is really threatened. 

25. P—QKt4!! 

With this diversion sacrifice of 
a pawn Alekhine in his own orig¬ 
inal style takes the path of 
sacrificial risk and at tne same 
time demonstrates that in this 
critical position it is still possible 
to protect the Bishop indirectly. 

25 . QxKtP 

If 25. RxP; 26. Q— 

R5, the black Queen does not 

have the good move 26.Q— 

Q7 at its disposal; according to 
Alekhine the continuation would 

be 26. P—K4; 27. P— 

B6 ch, K—Ql; 28. Q xRP, R x 
B; 29. Q—B8, R—Q2; 80. R— 
QB5, Q x P; 31. R x P, etc. In 
this varia.tion the pawn sacrifice 
has a line-blocking function. 

26. Q—K5 Kt—Q2 

27. Q—R8! 
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27. R xB? 

Black finally snatches the still 
poisoned Bishop and loses imme¬ 
diately. Alekhine was of the 
opinion that Black lost only ‘one 
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move earlier than he should’ 

and gives 27. Q—Kt3? 

as the alternative. He then in¬ 
tended to play 28. P—R5!, with 
‘the triumph of the neglected 

Pawn!’: if 28.QxP, then 

29. R—B3; if 28.Q—R2, 

then 29. P—B6 ch, K—Ql; 30. 
Q x B ch and 31. R—B8 mate. 

What Maroczy in the game and 
Alekhine in his commentary have 
overlooked is the simple retort 

27. R—B3t, which leads 

to a draw. The crucial line 

runs: 27.R—B3; 28. R x 

R, P x R; 29. P x P (weaker is 
29. P—B0 ch, K—Ql; 30. B— 
Kt6, R—Q7; 31. B x P, Q-Q5 ch; 
32. K—Rl, R—Q8, and Black 
wins), P x P; 30. Kt—B6!, B— 
B2; 81. Kt x Kt, R x Kt; 32. Q— 
B0 ch, K—Q3!; 33. B xP!, Q— 
Kt3 ch; 34. R—B2, QxB; 
35. R—Q2 ch, K—B2; 36. R x R 
ch, K x R; 37. QxB ch, K—Q3; 
Drawn. 

28. P—B6 ch Resigns 

Black now sees that if 28. 

K—Ql (or 28. Kt x P; 

29. QxKtch followed by 

30. Kt—B8 mate), there follows 
29. Q xB ch, K xQ; 30. R—B8 
mate. 

Some readers will regret that 
in being subjected to close analy¬ 
sis this celebrated game has lost 
some of its gloss. However, 
something has also been gained 
by this revision, namely the 
knowledge how a consistent cen¬ 
tralisation could have withstood 
everything! 

Ivkov-Portisch. French Defence. 
Bled, 1961 

1. P—K4 P—K3 

2. P—Q4 P—Q4 

3. Kt—QB3 B—Kt5 
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4. P—K5 

P—QB4 

5. P—QR3 

B x Kt ch 

6. PxB 

Q—B2 

7. Q—Kt4 

P—B4 

8. Q—Kt3 

Kt—K2 

9. QxP 

R—Ktl 

10. QxP 

PxP 

11. K—Ql! 

B—Q2 

12. Q—R5 ch 

K—Ql 


Besides Botvinnik Portisch is 
one of the few grandmasters who 
persistently fights to uphold the 
second player’s point of view in 
the difficult French Defence. 
Here he chooses a move which, 

as opposed to the 12.Kt—- 

Kt3 played in Tal-Botvinnik, 
1st Game, World Championship 
March, 1960, is considered an 
innovation. 

13. Kt—K2 B—R5 

14. Kt—B4 Q x KP 

If 14.Q x BP; 15. R— 

R2, Black is soon in difficulties. 
The game now assumes a very 
sharp character, and provided 
Black does not lose hold of his K3 
square he can reckon on a posi¬ 
tional advantage. 

15. Q—B7 B—Q2 

10. B—Q3! Q—Q3(?) 

One can assume that Portisch 

had analysed the variation up to 
here. It may be that he had also 
investigated the text move and 
found that it was promising. 
Objectively better, however, was 

16.QKt—B3; 17. R—Kl, 

Q—Kt2; 18. Kt x P ch, B x Kt; 

19. QxB, Q—Kt3, when White 
retains some advantage after 

20. QxQ, RxQ; 21. P—Kt3, 
P x P, though it should not be 
decisive. 


17. R—Kll? 
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That the dashing Ivkov should 
here decide upon a genuine risk, 
although he could have obtained 
a safe advantage by 17. P x P!, 
may be explained as due to 
special circumstances: he felt his 
old powers returning in the final 
rounds of the Bled Tournament 
and perhaps also that he had 
already partially outplayed his 
theoretically prepared opponent. 
On these grounds he disdained 
the prosaic P xP and decided to 
play in a daring, ‘all-out’ style. 

17. P—K4? 

Ivkov had calculated correctly: 
Portisch overestimates his super* 
iority in the centre and under¬ 
estimates White’s coming sacri¬ 
ficial attack. His chance lay in 

17. QKt—B3; 18. Ktx 

P ch, BxKt; 19. RxB, Qx 
KRP, after which very sharp, 
double-edged play may develop, 
e.g. 20. BxP, KtxB; 21. Qx 
R ch, K—Q2; 22. QxR, K x R, 
etc. 

18. P—QR4! 

Having chosen the oversharp 
move R—Kl, White must now 
tread the sacrificial road. His 
threat of B—R3 is directed 


against the Knight on K2, the 
black piece which seems over¬ 
burdened by various functions. 

18 . B—Kl 

19. Q—K6l 

That White also retains a 
winning attack after the ex¬ 
change of Queens gives his con¬ 
ception particular subtlety. 

19 . Q x Q 

20. Kt x Q ch K—Q2 

21. Kt—B5ch K—Bl 

Or 21.K—B8; 22. PxP, 

etc. 

22. RxP QKt—B3 

23. R—K2 RxP 

After other moves Black has 

no good defence against White's 
attacking moves B—KB4 and 
R—QKtl. 

24. BxPch K—Ql 

25. Kt x P ch K—S12 

26. B—B4 ch Kt—K4 

Black clears the QB3 square 

for his King. If 26.K x 

Kt, then 27. R—Ktl ch, K—R3; 
28. B—Q3 ch, K—R4; 29. B— 
B7 ch, K x P; 30. R—Rl mate. 

27. R x Kt! KtxB 

28. R—K7 ch K—B3 

Or 28.K—Bl; 29. R— 

B7 ch, K—Ktl; 30. Kt—B5, and 
mate follows. 

29. R—B7 ch K—Kt3 

30. R—Ktl ch K—R3 

31. R—B6 ch! Resigns 

If 31. ... B x R, then 

32. Kt—B5ch and 33. B—B7 
mate. 

The game received the 1st 
Brilliancy Prize at the tourna¬ 
ment. 




* 11 * 

LUCK AND MISFORTUNE IN SACRIFICE 

In arranging the games selected for this book I have held back a 
number which are particularly interesting precisely because of their 
inadequacies, and now by way of a supplement they find their place 
in this closing chapter. The title I have chosen for this chapter can 
be regarded as appropriate only as a question of expediency, because 
it is not easy to draw objective conclusions from such subjective 
experiences as luck and misfortune. Nevertheless, the terms ‘luck 1 
and 'misfortune’ are in such widespread use throughout the chess 
world that it seems more sensible to go into them somehow, cumgrano 
salis, rather than simply reject them as insignificant. 

One must probably agree with Tarrasch’s verdict that luck does, to 
be sure, exist in chess but that misfortune, since it is only poor play, 
does not. When the opponent plays badly it is, indeed, lucky for the 
player; when he is himself guilty of bad play, however, it should not 
be disguised by other factors. 

These reflections need to be amended to some extent when the 
players concerned belong to different grades of strength. Thus, a 
grandmaster may reject talk that he had been lucky against a minor 
master who failed to find a hidden refutation. He will express the 
opinion that it is normal for a minor master not to see everything, or 
he will hint that his luck is of the type that is proverbially on the side 
of the strong. A grandmaster also thinks that he may speak of 
misfortune if he is suddenly beaten in fine style by an opponent to 
whom he has never previously lost. He may even think: ‘Why just 
against me and not against the others?’ 

We will spare ourselves further discussion on the relative and 
personally coloured questions of luck and misfortune in chess in order 
to get on to objective judgements and actual games. 

The Significance of Analytical Inspection 
The value of a work of art is not affected by small mistakes that may 
subsequently be found. Similarly, great games of chess remain 
secure in their status without regard to any oversights and errors 
that they may later be shown to contain. It is a different matter 
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when it comes to our understanding of the game and the derivation of 
general principles and stratagems. Then, indeed, the errors fall with 
their full weight on to the scales that probe the truth: in order to be 
able to draw general conclusions from a game one must analyse it 
with the greatest possible accuracy. In this respect our examination 
of the game Alekhine-Mardczy was very instructive; for only after a 
radical revision was it possible to make the conclusive observation 
that against Maroczy’s consistent centralisation Alekhine’s sacrificial 
genius should really only have brought him a draw. 

Valuable games critically and reliably analysed are therefore to be 
regarded as an objective standard, from which one must proceed 
if one wishes to detect errors or establish principles. The only 
difficulty is that up to now but a small fraction of such games has 
been subjected to a satisfactory analytical inspection. 

We begin our examples with fc game which Spielmann greatly 
valued. Our analysis, however, demonstrates that the sacrifice was 
wrong and that Spielmann’s success was attributable to sacrificial 
luck. 


Mieses-Spielmann. Scotch 

Game. Regensburg , 1910 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 

3. P—Q4 PxP 

4. Kt x P B—B4 

5. B—K3 B—Kt3 

6. B—QB4 P—Q3 

7. Kt—QB3 Kt—B3 

8. Kt x Kt 

In order to be able to carry 
out the pinning move B—KKt5. 
But at the same time the move 
sows the seeds of White’s back¬ 
ward development later on. 

8. P x Kt 

9. B—KKt5 0—0 

10. Q—B3? 

Not a good move. He should 
have played 10. 0—0. 

10. B—K3? 

He had to play at once 10. 

B—Q5. After the text move 

White could have reached equal¬ 
ity by 11. B x Kt, Q x B; 12. Q x 
Q, P x Q; 18. B—Q8. 


11. B—Q3? B—Q5 

12. Q—Kt3 R—Ktl 

13. Kt—Q1 Kt—R4! 

Black thus consolidates his 

advantage. 

14. Q—R4 B—B3 

15. B x B Kt x B 

16. P—KB4? 

A premature attacking move; 
correct was 16. 0—0. 

16. P—B4 

17. P—B4 
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17. P—Q4!? 1 


From Spielmann’s comments 
in The Art of Sacrifice in Chess 
it appears that he regarded the 
game as approximately equal but 
the sacrifice as correct. He 
writes: ‘I can well remember that, 
in the course of play, I was myself 
surprised at the powerful effect 
of the preventive sacrifice. I 
had always assessed its value 
highly, but not highly enough. A 
very valuable experience.’ 

A critical analysis of the sacri¬ 
ficial risk undertaken by Spiel- 
mann leads, however* to quite 
different conclusions: first, the 
game is not equal, rather Black 
has the advantage; secondly, 
the sacrifice is unsound. The 


correct continuation for Black 
was 17.R—Kl (threaten¬ 
ing 18.KtxP); 18. 0—0, 

B—Q2; 19. Kt—B3 (if 19. P— 


K5, PxP; 20. PxP, RxKP; 

21. R x Kt, Q x R; 22. QxP ch, 
K—Bl, White has no time for 

23. Q—R8 ch, etc., since Black 

threatens to give mate by .... 
R—K8 ch), R x KtP; 20. P—K5, 
B—B3; 21. Kt—Q5, B x Kt; 

22. P xB, PxP; 23. PxP, 
QxP, and Black wins. 

Our further annotations will 
show that Black’s sacrifice was 
not only unnecessary but also 
incorrect. 

18. KPxP? 

Here White could have got the 
advantage by 18. P—K5! After 

18.Kt—K5 (or 18. 

PxP; 19. B—B2); 19. QxQ, 
KRxQ; 20. P—QKt3, P—B4; 
21. PxP, BxP; 22. Kt—K3, 
B—K3; 23. B x Kt, PxB; 

24. QR—Bl White stands better. 
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18. BxP! 

19. PxB QxP 

20. Q—Kt3? 

Only this move makes Black’s 
sacrifice correct. White could 
have secured equality by 20. B x 
P ch, Kt x B; 21. 0—0. 

20. KR—Kl 

ch 

21. B—K2 QR—Q1 

Thus we have reached the 

position that Spielmann quite 
rightly estimated to be in Black’s 
favour. His pressure on the K 
and Q files, the centralised Queen 
and the attacking readiness of 
the Knight—plus White’s in¬ 
ability to castle—that is worth a 
Bishop. 

22. Kt—B3 Q—Q7 ch 

28. K—Bl Kt—Q4! 

24. R—Kl KtxP 

More forceful was 24. 

Kt—K6 ch; 25. K—B2, Kt— 
B4! and then .... Q—Q5 ch, etc. 


25. Q—B2 R—Q5 

26. P—KKt3 Kt—R6 

27. Q—B5 QxP 

28. Q xKt? 

A blunder; 28. Kt—Ql, Q— 
Q7; 29. Q x Kt, R(5)—K5; 
30. Kt—B2 would still have 
caused the opponent difficulties. 


28. Q x Kt 

29. Q—B5 R(5)—K5 

30. Q—B2 Q—Q7 

31. R—KKtl R(5)—K3 

32. R—Kt2 R—KBS 

33. B—B3 R x R ch 

Resigns 


With the help of this game, which Spielmann won as a young 
master but annotated as a grandmaster, we wish to raise the question 
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how it happens that great masters sometimes revise their games 

inaccurately. In the critical phase of the above game from 17. 

P—Q4!? until 20. Q—Kt3? Spielmann considers only the con¬ 
sequences of the acceptance of the sacrifice and says nothing about 
the intermediate moves and lines declining the offer which are at the 
opponent’s disposal. Alekhine in his notes to the final phase of his 
game against Maroczv similarly leaves simple moves unmentioned. 
One can find many such examples; indeed, the author could risk 
writing a book with the title ‘One Hundred Demolished Annotations’! 

The reason why even great masters are afflicted by such inade¬ 
quacies must lie in the fact that as human beings they also have 
emotion-laden associations with their games or certain phases of 
them; they are obsessed, so to speak, with certain notions, and this 
accordingly counteracts a cool, critical insight in their commentary. 
One can observe these influences in many of the great figures in chess; 
but there are also a few who as a rule produce irreproachable annota¬ 
tions. To be counted among these are, in particular, Botvinnik, 
Keres and Euwe, who characteristically are also highly distinguished 
as chess writers. 

Playing through the above game makes it clear how important 
accuracy in analytical work is. While Spielmann describes it as a 
key example of risk in sacrifice, it appears here as a case of luck in 
sacrifice—which surely signifies an important difference. 

We now move on to another game in which the question of sacri¬ 
ficial luck can only be settled after a little analytical work. 


Sckleckter-Lasker. Sicilian 
Defence. Berlin, 1910 

1. P—K4 P—QB4 

2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 

3. P—Q4 PxP 

4. Kt x P Kt—B3 

5. Kt—QB8 P—KKt3 

6. B—QB4 P—Q8 

7. Kt x Kt P x Kt 

8. P—K5 Kt—Kt5 

9. P—K6(?) 

The use of this double-edged 
obstructing move is open to 
criticism because White could 
instead have obtained a clear 
advantage with 9. PxP, PxP; 

10. 0—0. Moreover, the ob¬ 
structive effect of the text move 
is not very great, since it only 


slightly interferes with the mob¬ 
ility of Black’s minor pieces. 

9. P—KB4 

10. 0—0 B—KKt2 

11. B—B4 

This prevents castling for the 

moment and also 11.P—Q4, 

which does not work on account 
of 12. Kt x P, P x Kt; 13. Q x P. 

11. Q—Kt8 

12. B—QKt3 B—QR3 

13. Kt—R4 Q—Q5 

Black plays to exchange 

Queens, since every step nearer 
the endgame makes the white 
pawn on K6 weaker. 

14. Q x Q 

15. P—B4 


B xQ 
0—0 
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Even this move maintains the 
advantage, but a surer way to 

realise it was by either 15. 

R—QKtl! or 15.P—R31 

16. QR—Ql B—B8 

17. KR—Kl P—Kt4 

18. BxQP!? 

It is clear that White is vir¬ 
tually forced to go in for this 
sacrifice; for to retreat the Bishop 
to QBl or Q2 would soon allow 
Black to exploit his positional 
advantage. Sacrifices of this sort 
are often termed ‘half-correct’ 
or ‘correct in practice’, by which 
it is meant that their unsound¬ 
ness is very hard to demonstrate 
in over-the-board play. In fact, 
the defender’s task here and in 
similar cases is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult, and we shall see that even 
the great Lasker misses the 
refutation of the sacrifice. 

18. P x B 

19. R x P B—K4 

20. P—B5 
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This was the point of the 
sacrifice. For his stake of a whole 
Rook White gets two advanced 
connected passed pawns and 
gains an important tempo on his 
Bishop’s diagonal from QKt3. 


20. KR—Kl? 

If Lasker declines an incorrect 
sacrifice, one cannot speak of 
despondency; it must be assumed 
that he went wrong in working 
out the consequences of its 
acceptance. In fact, the best 
analysts of the time did not fi nd a 

win for Black after 20.B x 

P ch!; 21. K—Rl, B x R; 22. 
P x B, Kt x P ch; 28. K—Ktl, 
Kt—K5; 24. P—K7 ch, K— 

Kt2?; 25. PxR = Qch, RxQ; 

26. R x Kt!, P x R; 27. Kt— 

B5, since 27. P—K6 is 

answered by 28. Kt—K6 ch. 
Only Marco had hinted that he 
‘saw something’, but then he 
forgot to reveal the secret, which, 
for all that, like the secret of 
Columbus’ egg, did not lie too 

deep. Instead of 24.K— 

Kt2? in the critical variation 
given above, Black must play 

24. K—RU, since after 25. 

PxR-Qch, RxQ; 26. R x Kt, 
P x R; 27. Kt—B5 there is no 
check on K6 threatened and Black 

wins with 27.P—K6l This 

move 24. K—Rl!, which 

Marco had taken with him to the 
grave, is very important for our 
purpose; for now we are able to 
put this game under the heading 
of sacrificial luck, whereas for¬ 
merly it had afforded a good 
example of risk in sacrifice. 
Here one can clearly see the 
importance of accurate analytical 
inspection. 

21. P—Kt8 B—B3 

22. RxP B—QKt2 

23. R—B7 B—K5 

24. Kt—B3 B x Kt 

25. P x B Kt—K4 

26. R—Ql Kt—B6ch 

27. K—B1 Kt x P ch 

28. K—Kl Kt—B6 ch 
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29. K—K2 Kt—K4 Capablanca-Lasker. Queen's 

30. KR—Q7! P—B5l Gambit Declined. Neto York, 

31. R—Kt7 ch K—Rl 1924 


32. R x KtP B—Q6 ch 

33. K—Ql PxP! 

Black must still play very 

subtly to avoid a disadvantage. 
The move contains a small trap: 
if 34. P—KB4, there follows 
34.R—KKtl! 

34. PxP Kt—Kt8 

35. R—Q5 B—K5 

36. R—Q6 B—B4! 

37. B—Q5 QR—QKtl 

38. P—B6! 

White makes certain of the 
draw, which he would still have 
had to fight hard for after 
38. RxP, Kt—K2. 

38. Kt—Bl 

89. R—QKt7 QR—Bl 

40. P—K7 Kt—Kt3 

41. B—B7 

White decides to force a drawn 
finish himself. 

41. R x KP 

42. B x Kt B—Kt5 ch! 

43. K—Bl R—K8 ch 

44. K—Kt2 P x B 

45. R x KtP B—B4 

46. R—B6 B—K5 

47. RxP R—Kt8 ch 

48. K—R3 B x P 

49. R—R6ch K—Ktl 

50. R—Kt6 ch Drawn 

The following celebrated game 
can also only be correctly assessed 
in the light of our purpose after 
an accurate analytical re-examin¬ 
ation. Capablanca makes a 
sound positional sacrifice on his 
26th move but goes wTong three 
moves later and has the good 
fortune that Lasker plays for a 
win in a drawn position and loses. 


1 . 

P—Q4 

Kt—KB3 

2. 

P—QB4 

P—B3 

3. 

Kt—QB3 

P—Q4 

4. 

PxP 

PxP 

5. 

Kt—B3 

Kt—B3 

6. 

B—B4 

P—KS 

7. 

P—K3 

B—K2 

8. B—Q3 

0—0 

9. 

0—0 

Kt—KR4 


The usual move here is 9. 

B—Q2; but the manoeuvre en¬ 
tered upon by the textmoveis also 
playable and more in keeping 
with Lasker’s style. 


10. B—K5 P—B4 

11. R—Bl Kt—B8 

12. B x Kt 

A move in typical Capablanca 
style: it explores a small ad¬ 
vantage but also avoids com¬ 
plications. In fact, the com¬ 
plications introduced by 12. Kt— 
QKt5 were good for Black: after 

12.Kt—K5; 13. Kt—B7, 

R—Ktl White cannot achieve 
anything. Also 12. P—KR3, 
Kt xB; 13. P x Kt, Kt—K5 is 
good for Black. 


12. P x B(?) 

Instead of simply playing for 

equality by 12. B x B, 

Lasker goes in for positional 
experiments, a policy which was 
out of place against Capablanca’s 
precision. 

18. Kt—KR4 

As Black’s central block of 
four pawns is immobile, White 
has no difficulty preparing the 
attack by P—B4 and R—KB8. 
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13. K—R1 

14. P—B4 R—KKtl 

15. R—B3 B—Q2 

16. R—R3 B—Kl 

17. P—QR3 R—Kt2 

18. R—Kt3 R x R 

19. P x R R—B1 

20. K—B2 Kt—R4 

21. Q—B3 

A trivial loss of a tempo; he 
should have played 21. Q—K2 
immediately. 

21. Kt—B5 

22. Q—K2 Kt—Q3 

Black’s pawn position is now 

over-protected, but it is not 
suitable for an active operation. 

23. R—KR1 Kt-—K5 ch? 

Premature and bad. Correct 

was 23.B—B2, preparing 

either .... Q—Kl or .... Q— 
Ktl. Only if 24. P—KKt4 is 

24. Kt—K5 ch; 25. B x 

Kt, BP x B good and sufficient 
for equality. 

24. B x Kt BP x B 

2 4.QP x B; 25. P—KKt4, 

P xP; 26. P—B5, P—K4; 

27. Q xP is good for White. 

25. Q—Kt4 P—B4 

26. Kt x BP! 
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A correct Knight sacrifice, 
which belongs to the theme of 
demolition of a blocked pawn 
position. There is no risk pres¬ 
ent here, since White will obtain 
three pawns and a persistent 
attack for the piece. 

26. P x Kt 

27. Q x P P—KR4 

28. P—KKt4 

28. Kt x QP? would be pre¬ 
mature on account of 28. 

R—B7 ch, etc. 

28 . R—B3 

29. P—Kt5? 

A tame move in the critical 
position, as a result of which 
Black should have saved the 
game. Correct was 29. Kt x 

QP!, B—R5 ch (or 29.R— 

B7 ch; 30. K—Kt3, P—R5 ch; 

31. K—R3); 30. P—Kt3, R— 
B7ch; 31. K—Ktl, R—B8 ch; 

32. K—Kt2, R—B7 ch; 33. K— 
R3, and now, as Alekhine points 
out in the tournament book: 

33. P x P ch; 34. K x P, 

B—Q2; 35. RxBch, Q xR ch; 
36. P x Q, B x Q ch; 37. KxB, 
RxP; 38. K—K6, K—Kt2; 
39. P—B5, K—Bl; 40. P—R5, 
R—QR7 (or 40.R—KR7; 

41. Kt—B4,); 41. P—B6, RxP; 

42. P—R6, R—R3 ch; 43. K— 
B5, K—Ktl; 44. Kt—K7ch, 
and one of White’s pawns will 
queen. 

After the faulty text move 
Capablanca is lucky in that 
Lasker plays for a win in a drawn 
position and loses. . . . 

29 . K—Ktl 

Simpler, according to Alekhine, 

was 29.R—Q8. 


30. KtxQP 

31. Kt x B ch 


B—B2 
Q x Kt 
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32. P—KKt4 PxP 

Black could have drawn here 

with 32. R—B7 ch; 

33. K—Kt3, R—K7; 34. P— 
Kt6, P—R5 ch!; 35. RxP, R x 
P ch; 36. K—Kt2, R—K7 ch; 
37. K—Bl, R—K8 ch followed 
by perpetual check. 

33. Q—R7 ch K—Bl 

34. R—R6 B—Ktl 

35. Q—B5 ch K—-Kt2 

36. R x R P x R 

37. K—Kt3 Q—K3? 
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Thus at this late stage the 
luck of the sacrificer comes to the 
aid of the Cuban; searching for 


the win, his great opponent has 
finally found the losing move. 

Correct was 87. B—B21, 

when 38. Q—B8, Q—K3; 39. Q— 
Kt7, Q—B5 leads to perpetual 
check and 38. P—Kt4 can be 

answered by 38. Q—K3, 

since 39. K x P does not work In 
view of 39.B—R4 ch. 

38. K x P Q x Q ch 

39. K x Q B—Q4 

40. P—Kt4 P—R3 

41. K—Kt4 B—B5 

The position is quite lost for 

Black; if 41. K—B2; 

42. P—B5; K—K2; 43. K—B4, 
K—Q3, then 44. P—Kt6 is deci¬ 
sive. 

42. P—B5 B—Kt6 

48. K—B4 B—B7 

Or 48.B—Q4; 44. K— 

K5, with P—R4 and P—Kt5 to 
come. 

44. K—K5 K—B2 

45. P—R4 K—Kt2 

46. P—Q5! B x P 

47. P—Q6 P—B4 

48. PxP B—B3 

49. K—K6 P—R4 

50. P—B6 ch Resigns 


We have presented a series of sacrificial games in which a critical 
assessment of the roles played by risk and luck depends on how 
accurately they are analysed and revised. It may be surprising to 
some that the worm of the doubting analyst should from time to 
time bore into the brilliant games in Caissa’s Hall of Fame and eat 
drawing holes in celebrated combinations. But from the standpoint 
of theoretical knowledge there is no other course. One must seek and 
find the truth, and this will surely not lessen our appreciation of the 
chess heroes of the past. Newton has not diminished in stature 
because of Einstein; nor has Morphy because Steinitz found errors in 
his games. There are two good ways of defining merit—and this 
does not only apply to chess: one is analytical and strives for objective 
truth; the other sees it as a synthesis of personality, the spirit of the age 
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and creative action. In chess we can and should cultivate both 
methods of assessment, which contributes to the charm of our game. 


The Luck of the Strong 

One can see in chess even more clearly than in life that the proverbial 
luck of the strong is nourished by the errors of the weak. The 
strong player makes fewer errors and knows better how to exploit 
the opponent’s—but this is not yet to be called luck. Only after an 
analytical examination objectively carried out may things appear in 
another light; one disregards the difference in strength of the players 
and notes how luck favours the strong one. Usually such luck can 
be better explained like this: that the weaker player is less likely to see 
what also remains concealed from the stronger. Where the players 
are of equal strength it may be different, as then one can by all means 
speak of real luck. 

Let us look at a clear example of the sort of luck that accompanies 
the strong where sacrifice is concerned. 
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Bird-Morphy. London, 1858 


In this position Morphy made a 
now celebrated sacrifice. 

1. RxBPl? 

The question mark is added by 
the worm inside the critic, which 
creeps along insensitive to the 
grandness of the sacrificial idea 
and poses this question: Why 
sacrifice in a clearly won position 
and run the risk of the opponent’s 
later seeing the drawing clause? 

To this a deeper spirit could 


reply: Such sacrifices had to be; 
Morphy and Anderssen had to 
make such sacrifices so that there 
could later be a Steinitz, a 
Lasker, Capablanca and Alek¬ 
hine . . • 


2. B x R Q—R6! 

3. P—B3I 

In Black’s favour is 8. Q— 
Kt5, QxPch; 4. K—Q2, B— 
Kt5 ch; 5. K—K3, Q—R6 ch; 
6. B—Q3, B—R3; 7. KR—Ktl, 
B—KBl. 


4. 


3. 

4. P—Kt4 
If 4. Q—B2, 
.... RxP; 


QR6, etc. 


QxP 

there follows 
5. Q x R, B— 


4. Q—R8 ch 

5. K—B2 Q—R5 ch 

6. K—Kt2? 

The decisive error. White 
should have played 6. K—Bl!, 
when Black obtains only per¬ 
petual check. Mardczy has 
shown the Bishop sacrifice on 
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QKt5 to be unsound: 6. K— 
Bl!, BxKtP?; 7. P x B, RxP; 

8. Q—Kt5, Q—R6 ch; 9. K—Q2, 
R—Kt7 ch; 10. K—Kl, R x 
B ch; 11. KxR, Q—B6 ch; 
12. K—-Kl, Q x KR ch; 13. Q— 
Ktl, etc. 

6. B xKtP 

7. P x B R x P ch 

8. QxR Q x Q ch 

9. K—B2 

If 9. K—R2, then 9. 

P—B4; 10. PxP, P—Q5 fol¬ 
lowed by 11. B—K3 ch, 

etc. 

9. P—K6I 

10. BxP B—B4 ch 

11. R—Q8 Q—B5 ch 

12. K—Q2 Q—R7 ch 

13. K—Ql Q—Kt8 ch 

And Black won. 

The following game caused 
great excitement at the time, not 
because Lasker was facing defeat 
and yet won—people were al¬ 
ready used to that—but because 
for a long time no clear win for 
Black could be found. That 
speaks even more for the fact 
that Lasker’s luck in this game 
was the luck of the strong. 


Lasker-Napier. Sicilian Defence. 
Cambridge Springs, 1904 


1 . 

P—K4 

P—QB4 

2. 

Kt—QB8 

Kt—QB3 

3. 

Kt—B3 

P—KKt3 

4. 

P—Q4 

P xP 

5. 

Kt xP 

B—Kt2 

6. 

B—K3 

P—Q3 

7. 

P—KR3 

Kt—B3 

8. 

P—KKt4 

0—0 

9. 

P—Kt5 

Kt—Kl 

10. 

P—KR4 

Kt—B2 


11. P—B4? 


After his earlier risky pawn 
advance on the K side White 
compromises his position even 
more with this move. 11. B— 
K2 was better. 

11 . P—K4! 

Napier, who was a talented 

player, handles the opening in 
thoroughly modern style; the text 
move is based on the considera¬ 
tion that Black can now open the 
K file at any time by .... PxP. 

12. Kt(4)—K2 

12. Kt—Kt3, PxP; 13. Bx 
BP, Kt—K4 was also good for 
Black. 

12 . P—Q4t 

A correct counter-thrust in the 
centre, one of the normal de¬ 
fensive weapons against a K-side 

attack. 12. B—Kt5! was 

nevertheless safer and more effec¬ 
tive. 

13. KPxP Kt—Q5 

14. Kt x Kt Kt x P 

15. Kt—B5 

The only reply; 15. Kt x Kt 

was bad in view of 15.P x 

Kt. 

15. Kt x Kt? 

Plunging into unnecessary 

complications when he could 
have cleared up the situation by 

15. KtxB; after 16. Kt x 

Kt, QxQch; 17. RxQ, PxP; 
18. KKt—Q5 the advantage lies 
with Black. 

16. Q x Q RxQ 

17. Kt—K7ch K—Rl 

If 17.K—Bl, the answer 

would be 18. B—B5. 


13. P—R51 
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Lasker wakes up and begins to 
play strongly; 18. P xKt was 

weak on account of 18.P x 

P; 19. B—Q4, R—Kl, when 
Black obtains the advantage. 
But now he must parry the threat 
of 19. RP x P. 

18. R—Kl 

18.KtP x P would have 

been answered by 19. P—B5 and 

18. KP x P by 19. P x P, 

PxP; 20. KtxPch, K—Ktlj 
21. B—B4 eh, Kt—Q4; 22. Bx 
Kt eh and 28. Kt—K7 eh, etc. 

19. B—B5 KtP x P 

Also bad for Black was 19. 

KPxP; 20. PxP, PxP; 

21. B—B4- 

20. B—B4? 
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Here Lasker oversteps the 
mark and for the moment is in 
danger of losing. Correct was 

20. P x Kt!, PxP; 21. B—Kt5, 
B X P eh; 22. K—B2, R— Ql; 
23. QR—Ql, B—KKt5; 24. R— 
Q3, with advantage to White. 
Possibly Lasker estimated the 
positionafter20. PxKtl.B—Bl; 

21. B—Kt5, RxKt; 22. BxH, 
B x B to be drawn, a result he 
wished to avoid. 


20. PxP? 

The decisive error. The 
correct method lay in the ex¬ 
change sacrifice 20. Kt— 

K5I; 21. BxBP, B—Kt5l; 

22. BxR, RxB; 23. B—R3, 
PxP, and Black has a won 
game, After the text move 
Lasker’s 'luck of the strong’ 
takes its effect. 

21. B x BP Kt—K5 

Too late; 21. B—Kt5; 

22. P x Kt! is also bad for Black. 

22. B x R B x P 

23. R—QKtl B—B6 ch 

24. K—Bl B—KKt5 

25. B x KRP! 

White gives the extra Rook 
back and simplifies into a won 
ending. 

25. B xB 

26. RxB Kt—KtSch 

27. K—Kt2 Kt x R 

28. R x P P—R4 

29. R—Kt8 B—Kt2 

30. R—KH3 Kt—Kt6 

31. K—BS R—R3 

32. KxP Kt—K7ch 

33. K—B5 Kt—B6 

84. P—R8 Kt—R5 

85. B—K8 Resigns 


Keres-Szakd. Ruy Lopez. 
Moscow, 1963 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt—KBS Kt—QB3 

3. B—Kt5 P—QR3 

4. B—R4 Kt—B8 

5. 0—0 B—K2 

6. R—Kl P—QKt4 

7. B—Kt8 0—0 

8. P—B8 P—Q3 

9. P—KR3 Kt—Ktl 

10. P—Q4 QKt—Q2 

11. QKt—Q2 
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The critical line is 11. P—B4, 
but the quiet text move is not 
bad. 

11. B—Kt2 

12. B—B2 R—Kl 

18. Kt—B1 B—KB1 

14. Kt—Kt8 P—Kt8 

15. P—QR4 P—B4 

16. B—K3 Q—B2 

The acceptance of the tempor¬ 
ary pawn sacrifice leads to an 
advantage for White after 

16. KPxP; 17. BPxP, 

Kt x P; 18. Kt x Kt, B x Kt; 

19. BxB, RxB; 20. Q—Q3. 

17. Q—Q2 BP xP 

18. BP x P Kt—Kt8 

19. B—Kt5 

Safer was 19. P—Kt8. 

19. B—Kt2 

20. QR—B1 Kt—B5 

21. Q—B3? 

Correct was 21. B—Q3. With 
the text move White exposes 
himself to dangers on the long 
black diagonal. 

21. KP x P 

22. Kt xP Q—B4! 
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28. Kt(4)—B5! 

The opponent’s Queen move 


was very unpleasant, since if 

23. B—K8, then 28.Kt x 

KP wins at least a pawn. Keres 
therefore decides to sacrifice a 
Knight and seek his chances in 
attack. In view of the general 
situation this is a logical sacri¬ 
ficial risk for the stronger player 
to take. 

28. P x Kt 

24. B x Kt P—Kt5 

25. Q—B3 BxB 

26. B—Kt3 P—Q4 

Either 26. Kt—K4 or 

26.Kt—Q7 would be ans¬ 

wered by 27. B x P ch. 

27. Kt x P Q—B1 

Also good was 27.R—K3. 

28. Q—Kt8 ch K—Rl 

29. B x Kt P x B 

80. P—K5 B—Kt2 

31. RxP R—K8 

Black guards against the 

threats of R—Kt4 and Kt—Q6. 

82. R—Kt4? 

White disdains to play for a 
draw by 32. Q x B ch, Q x Q; 
38. Kt x Q followed by 84. RxP; 
his opponent’s great time-trouble 
induces him to do a little fishing 
in troubled waters. 

32. R—KKt8 

33. P—K6 PxP? 

Black is caught in the time- 

trouble trap; after 38.R x 

R; 84. QxR, PxP; 85. RxP, 
B—KB3 he would have retained 
a decisive advantage. 

34. RxR PxR 

35. KtxB QxKt 

If 85. K x Kt, then 

36. RxP, Q—B2; 87. Q—K5ch, 
and White wins. 
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36. RxP R—KKtl 

37. Q—R4 ch Q—R2 

38. Q x P P—R4 

Other moves also lose. 

39. Q xP B—Bl | 

40. Q—B8 ch Q—Kt2 

41. RxP Resigns 

After 41.Q x Q; 42. R x 

R ch and 43. P x Q the ending is 
won for White. 

Tal’s Luck in Sacrifice 
There can be no doubt that Tal’s 
luck in sacrifice is to be classed as 
the luck of the strong. As a 
general rule it occurs in complex 
positions, when Tal risks a daring 
sacrifice and his opponent, 
pressed for time, loses his way in 
a forest of variations. Of the 
numerous Tal games that have 
taken such a course let us ex¬ 
amine two, in which it is possible 
to pick out with the aid of the 
analytical magnifying-glass the 
origins and story of the sacrificial 
luck. 


Tal-Panno. Ruy Lopez. 
Portoroz, 1958 


1 . 

P—K4 

P—K4 

2. 

Kt—KBa 

Kt—QBa 

3. 

B—Kt5 

p—QRa 

4. 

B—R4 

Kt—Ba 

5. 

0—0 

B—K2 

6. 

R—Kl 

P—QKt4 

7. 

B—Kta 

P—Q3 

8. 

p—Ba 

0—0 

9. 

p—KRa 

Kt—Q2 

10. 

P—Q4 

Kt—Kt3 


This move stems from Minev. 

10.B—B3 is usually played 

here. 


11. B—K3 

12. PxP 

13. B—B2 

14. P—K51? 
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Tal loves to take the first 
opportunity to impress a dynam¬ 
ic and complex stamp on his 
games. Here he ventures on a 
premature advance in the centre, 
where the situation with regard 
to the Q4 square is already rather 
unstable. It was better to com¬ 
plete his development first by 
14. Kt—B3. 

14. QP x P 

15. KtxP Kt(3)—B5 

16. Q—Q3!? 

Continuing the truest for com¬ 
plications. Objectively better 
was 16. Q—R5, when after 

16.P—Kt3; 17. KtxKtP, 

BP x Kt; 18. B xP White forces 

perpetual check. If 16.P— 

B4, White can then try 17. Kt x 
Kt and 18. Q—B3. However, 
in such positions Tal does not 
think in terms of a draw. 


16. P—B4 

17. B—Kt8 P—B5? 

Tal’s luck consists first of all 
in the fact that his opponent i9 
also eager for a combinational 
struggle. He causes complica¬ 
tions instead of refuting Tal’s 
eccentric handling of the game by 
means of the positional move 
17. B—B8I, which is dir¬ 

ected at the Q5 square. After 

17. B—B3; 18. Kt x Kt 

(the alternatives are 18. B x 
Kt ch, PxB; 19. KtxP, PxP 
and 18. P—B4, Kt xB; 19. Kt—• 
B6, Q—Q4, etc.), P x Kt; 19. B x 
P ch, K—Rl; 20. R—Ql, Kt— 
B3 White is at a disadvantage in 
view of the weaknesses on Q4 
and the long black diagonal. 


PxP 
Kt—R4 
P—QB4 


18. B—Q2 

19. Kt—B61 


Kt xB 
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White’s best chance probably. 
He wins the Queen for a Rook 
and two minor pieces, while the 
black Knights remain dis¬ 
placed. 


19. 

Kt xR 

20. Kt * Q 

B—B4 

21. Q—KB3 

QR x Kt 

22. RxB 

B x Kt 

23. B x P 

RxP 

24. Q—Kt4 

B—Kt3 

25. Q—K6 ch 

B—B2 

It is now Panno who is avoid- 


ing the draw, which comes about 

by perpetual check after 25. 

K—Rlj 26. B—K5, KtxB; 

27. Q xKt, R—KKtl; 28. R x P, 
R—K5; 29. Q—B6, RxR; 30. 
Q—B8 ch. In general one can 
say that the pressure from the 
white Rook on the seventh rank 
and the mobility of the Queen 
balance Black’s material ad¬ 
vantage, and therefore the posi¬ 
tion should have remained within 
the limits of a draw. 

26. Q—B5 Kt—B7 

27. P—QKt3 B—Kt3 

Tal is fortunate that his oppon¬ 
ent, who was just getting into 
time-trouble, decides on a move 
which costs him the security of 
his King position. Although the 


game should still be within the 
drawing band, the time-pressed 
Panno now gets into difficulties. 
Having regard to his time- 
trouble, he should have played 

simply 27.R x B; 28. Q x 

R, Kt(5)—R6, which gave a 
clear equality. 

28. R x P ch! 

Tal immediately sees his 
chance to make the black King 
dance. 

28. KxR 

29. B—R6 ch K x B 

30. Q x R ch K—Kt4 

31. PxKt PxP 

32. P—Kt3 B—K5 

33. P—R4ch K—Kt5 

34. K—R2 B—B4 

35. Q—B6 

White quite rightly avoids 
35. P—B3 ch, KxP; 36. Q x 

B ch, since after 36.K—K6 

the Knight is indirectly pro¬ 
tected and Black gains the ad¬ 
vantage by .... K—Q7. 

35 . P—R3 

36. Q—K5 

36. Q x KRP was also good; 
but White oscillates with the 
Queen a little, since after the 

correct reply 36.B—Q6 he 

still has 37. Q—B6, B—B4; 
38. Q x KRP at his disposal. 

36 . R—K5? 

A mistake in time-trouble, after 
which White gets real winning 
chances. 

37. Q—Kt7 ch K—B0 

38. Q—B3 ch Kt—K6 

39. K—Ktl! 

After 39. P x Kt, R x P; 

40. Q—Bl, R—K7 ch; 41. K— 
Ktl, R—QB7 Black would have 
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nothing to fear, since 42. Q—B1 
eh, K x P; 43. Q x B is not 

possible in view of 43.R— 

B8 eh. 

89. B—Kt5 

40. PxKt P—KR4 

41. Q—K1 R x P? 

It is all part of the luck of the 
strong that the opponent should 
make an error after the time 
control. The move to draw 

here was 41.R—K3! After 

42. Q—B1 ch, K X KP; 43. Q x 
P Black loses his other QBP as 
well but holds the QRP, and 
White cannot win. The text 
move loses the important QRP, 
after which it is difficult for 
Black to save the game. 

42. Q—B1 ch K—K5 

43. Q x P ch K—B6 

44. Q—B1 ch K—KB 

45. Q x P K—Q5? 

Panno’s last drawing chance 

probably consisted in 45. 

R—Q6!; 46. Q—B4 ch, R—Q5; 
47. Q—B2 ch (if 47. Q x P, then 

47.R—Q8 ch and draws by 

perpetual check), K—Q4, with 
the idea of holding the white 
pawn with the King and Rook 
rather than forcing his own 
passed pawn forward. 

46. Q—Q6 ch K—B5 

47. P—R4 R—K8 ch 

48. K—B2 R—K7 ch 

49. K—B1 R—QR7 

50. Q—R6 ch K—Q5 

51. P—R5 P—B5 

If 51.B—K7 ch. White 

wins by 52. Q x B, R x Q; 58. K x 
R, K—Q4; 54. P—Kt4, etc. 

52. Q—Kt6 ch K—Q4 

53. P—R6 R—R8 ch 

54. K—B2 P—B6 


SACRIFICE 

55. P—R7 P—B7 

56. Q—Kt8 ch K—Q3 

57. Q—Q3 ch Resigns 

If 57. K—K8; 58. Q— 

K4 ch, K—B2; 59. Q x P, R x P, 
then 60. Q—R7 ch wins. 


Tal-Olafsson. Sicilian Defence . 
Bled, 1961 

1. P—K4 P—QB4 

2. Kt—KBS Kt—QB3 

3. P—Q4 P x P 

4. Kt x P P—K3 

5. Kt—QB3 Q—B2 

6. B—K3 P—QR3 

7. P—QR3 Kt—B3 

8. P—B4 P—Q3 

Transposing into the Scheven- 

ingen Variation. 8.Kt x 

Kt; 9. B x Kt, Q x P; 10. P— 
KKt3, Q—B2; 11. P—K5 is 
good for White. 

9. Q—B3 B—K2 

10. B—Q3 0—0 

11. 0—0 B—Q2 

12. QR—Kl P—QKt4 

13. Q—Kt3 K—Rl 

14. Kt x Kt B x Kt 

15. P—K5 Kt—Ktl? 

Black has the idea of bringing 

this Knight to KB4 via KR8. 

Natural and better was 15. 

Kt—Kl. 


16. Q—R3 Kt—Ra 

17. P—B5!7 

Tal himself in the tournament 
book says that he should have 
played 17. K—Rl instead of 
this premature sacrifice. He 
spent forty minutes on this move, 
which was still not sufficient to 
analyse completely all the possi¬ 
bilities arising from it. He 
was therefore depending on his 
intuition and luck. 
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17 . KtxP 

18. RxKt 

The exchange sacrifice causes 
a loosening of the black King 
position. 

18 . PxR 

19. BxBP P—Kt3 

20. B—Q4l 
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This is the point of the com¬ 
bination, but unfortunately it 
is not quite correct. In his cal¬ 
culations Tal most feared the 

defence 20.Q—Ql!, since 

he saw after 21. P-—K6 ch, B— 
B3; 22. Q—R4, P xP; 23. R xP 

the fine reply 23.B—K4l, 

whereupon either 24. R —K7,Q x 
R or 24. RxB, Q xQ; 25. R— ■ 
K4 ch, Q—B3 loses for White. 
But then he found the continua¬ 
tion 21. P x P ch, B —B3; 22. Q— 

R4, with the variations 22. 

B x B ch?; 23. Q x B ch, K— 
Ktl; 24. B—K4, R—Kl; 25. R— 

Ql and 22.K—Kt2?; 23. 

B—Q7, B x B; 24. Kt—Q5, which 
he assessed as favourable. Two 
months later, however, some 
Moscow amateurs found the 

simple move 22.B—KKt2!, 

which forces simplification and 
causes the whole of Tal’s com¬ 
binational build-up to collapse. 


The possibility of 22.B— 

KKt2! proves that after all a 
genuine cross pin does not exist 
here: on KBS the Bishop is not 
pinned against the black Queen 
and can therefore calmly move to 
KKt2. 

The above interesting analysis 
may at the same time serve as an 
additional example on the theme 
of analytical inspection of sacri¬ 
ficial games. 

20. K—Ktl? 

Tal has the luck of the strong: 
Olafsson has decided on a weaker 
move, after which White’s attack 
gets through. 

21. P—K6 B—Kt4 

If 21.P—B3, there can 

follow 22. B x KtP, P x B; 

23. Q—R6, B—Ql (or 23. 

B—Kl; 24. Kt—Q5 and 25. Kt— 
B4); 24. P—K7, Q x P (or 

24. B xKP; 25. Q x P ch 

and 26. R—K3); 25. RxQ, 
B x R; 26. QxPch, K—Rl; 
27. P—KKt4l, with a winning 
attack. 

22. P x P ch R x P 

23. B x P R—Kt2? 

23.R—B8 promised more 

resistance. 

24. Q—K6 ch K—Rl 

25. B—K8 P—R3 

26. B x B Q x B 

27. Kt—K4 R—Kl 

28. Q—Kt6 

Simpler was 28. Q—B7. 

28. R—K2 

29. P—KR4! 

This forces the transition to the 
endgame. 
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29. Q—Q4 36. KtxPch K—R2 

30. B x R ch R x B 87. Kt—B5 B—Kt4 

31. Q x P Q x Q 38. P—QKt8 

82. Kt x Q B x P Black lost by exceeding the 

33. R—K8 ch R—Ktl time limit. 

34. Kt-—B7 ch K—Kt2 A typical Tal game! 

35. R x R ch K x R 


Classical and Modern Luck in Sacrifice 
From the enormous number of games which can be picked in Caissa’s 
Garden of Errors and arranged under the heading of luck in sacrifice 
we have chosen four interesting examples, two from the past and two 
from modern times. The sacrificial luck which favours the winners of 
these games, though similar, is not of the same type. Here the lim¬ 
ited amount of time f or thought plays an important role—today even 
more so than formerly; for at the present day very much time is 
spent in the transitional phase from the opening to the middlegame, 
and as a result the second part of the game is often conducted under 
the influence of time-trouble. For this reason today’s sacrificial 
luck can mostly be described as time-pressure luck, which was never 
the case in earlier times. 


Mardczy-Tchigorin. King’s 
Gambit. Vienna, 1903 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. P—KB4 PxP 

8. Kt—KBS P—KKt4 

4. B—B4 P—Kt5 

5. Kt—B3 

This version of the Muzio 
Gambit, in which the King's 
Knight is sacrificed, comes from 
MacDonnell. The move of the 
Queen’s Knight is directed 
against the thrust .... P-—Q4, 
which is recommended in posi¬ 
tions of this type; now White has 
a good answer in Kt x P. 

5. PxKt 

6. QxP P—Q3 

7. P—Q4 B—K3! 

8. Kt—Q5 

With the intention of giving 
up the second Knight bs well, 
wnieh is probably White’s best 
chance in practice. 


8. P—QB3 

9. 0—0 PxKt 

10. PxP B—B4 

11. B xP 

For his two Knights White has 
two pawns, two open files and 
the possibility of checking with 
the Bishop on QKt5. Object¬ 
ively, this cannot be regarded as 
sufficient compensation, but in 
practice such positions present 
the defender with a most thank¬ 
less task: in most cases he has to 
toil away making lengthy calcu¬ 
lations, whereas the attacker's 
moves often play themselves. 


11. B—Kt3 

11.Q—B3 also came into 


consideration. 


12. B—Kt5 ch Kt—Q2 

13. QR—Kl ch B—K2 

14. B xP 
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23. QxPch K—Ktl 

24. R—K7 Resigns 


Schlechter-Salwe. Ruy Lopez. 
St. Petersburg, 1909 

1. P—K4 P—K4 

2. Kt—KBS Kt—QB3 

3. B—Kt5 P—QR3 

4. B—R4 Kt—B3 

5. 0—0 B—K2 

6. R—Kl P—QKt4 

7. B—Kt3 P—Q3 

8. P—B3 Kt—QR4 

9. B—B2 P—B4 

The critical position, in which io, P—Q3 Kt_B3 

Black has the refutation 14. \ ; QKt_Q2 0—0 

Q—Kt3! at his disposal. This 12. Kt_Bl Q_B2 

move was used ten years later in 13 _Kt5 Kt—Kl 

the correspondence game Barth- First 13 .P—R3 is better 

Lenz, which continued 15. Q— here 
QR3! (ir 15. RxBch, Kt x R; 

16. Q—B6, 0—0—0,- 17. B X 14. Kt—K8 B X B 

Ktch, RxB; 18. QxRch, R— 15. KtxB Kt—K2 

Ql, Black wins easily), QxPch! 16. P —QR4 R—Ktl 

(not 15. Q x KB? on ac- 17. P x P P x P 

count of 16. B xB); 16. R—B2, 18. Q—Q2 P—R3 

B—K5l; 17. BxB, KtxB; 19. Kt—B8 B—K3 

18. P—Q6. R—KKtl; 19. R x 20. P—Q4 Kt—KB3 

B, QxR; 20. R—K2, QxR; 21. R—R6 

21. B x Q, Kt—QB3, and Black This probe turns out a success; 
won. A typical case of over- in itself it cannot do any harm, 
sacrificing! since the position remains equal. 


14. K—Bl? 

Maroczy’s luck: his opponent 
fails to find the refutation, and 
now White wins in brilliant style. 

15. R x Bl Kt x R 

16. R—Kl K—Kt2 

17. QB x Kt Q—R4 

18. Q—K2 Kt—Bl 

19. B—B6ch K—Ktl 

20. Q—K5 P—KR3 

21. B xR P—B3 

22. Q—K7 KxB 

If 22.B—B2, then 28. P— 

QKt4 wins. 



Ws. " * 1 ’ ^ : 
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A fine conception, but it has a [ 
flaw. The correct 22. KR—Rl, 
R X R; 23. R X R, B—Bl; 24. R— 1 
Rl, B—Kt2; 25. P—Q5, R—Rl 
resulted in a prosaic equality. 

22. RxR? 

Schlechter is lucky: Salwe 
misses the chance to refute the 
sacrifice by the intermediate 

move 22. Kt x P! Then 

23. B x Kt is answered by 

23. RxR, while if 28. Q— 

Q3, RxR; 24. Q xKt, there 

follows 24.P—Kt3; 25. Q— 

KR4, P x P; 26. Q x P, P—B3!, 
with advantage to Black. 

23. P x Kt P x P 

If 23. Kt—Kt3, there 

follows 24. P x P, K x P; 25. Kt— 
B5 ch, B x Kt; 26. P x B, Kt— 
K4; 27. P—B6ch!, KxP; 

28. Q x P ch, K—K2; 29. Kt x 
Kt, and White wins. After the 
move in the game White finds 
that he must still play very well 
in order to make his attack 
against Black’s broken King 
position justify the exchange 
sacrifice. 

24. Kt—Q5 B x Kt 

25. P x B K—Kt2 

26. Kt—R4 R—Kl 

27. P—R3 Q—Q1 

White threatened 28. R x Kt, 

RxR; 29. Kt—B5 ch, K—Bl; 
30.! Q x P ch, K—Kl; 31. Kt— 
Kt7 ch, etc. 

28. R—K8 Kt—Kt3 

29. Kt—B5 ch K—Bl 

30. R—K6! 

The decisive finesse, which pre- 
vents Black from clearing his Kl 
square effectively. 
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If 31. K—Ktl, then 

32. QxRP, Q—KBl; 33. P— 

K7 wins, while 31.P x P is 

answered by 32. Q x RP ch, K— 
B2; 33. Q—Kt7 ch, K—Kl; 

34. Q x Kt ch, K—Q2; 35. Q— 
B7 ch, K—B3; 36. B—K4 ch, 
P—Q4; 37. Q x P ch, K—Kt2; 
38. B x P ch and wins. 


32. QxPch K—Kl 

33. P x P ch KxP 

34. Q—R7 ch K—K8 

35. Q x Kt R—R7 

36. P—QKt41 PxP 

87. Kt—Q4 ch K—Q2 

38. B—B5 ch Resigns 


Stollz-H. Steiner. Dutch Defence. 

Saltsjobaden , 1952 

1. P—QB4 P—K4 

2. Kt—QB3 P—Q3 

3. P—KKt3 P—KB4 

4. B—Kt2 Kt—KB3 

5. P—Q4 

We have transposed from the 
English Opening into the Dutch 
Defence. 

5. B—K2 

6. P—K8 0—0 

7. KKt—K2 K—Rl 

8. Q—B2 Q—Kl 

This Queen move occurs in 

many variations of the Dutch; 
the intention is to play .... Q— 
KR4, a move which has some 
meaning when White castles 
short. Here, however, White 
castles long, and the Queen move 
proves a loss of time. 

9. P—Kt3 Kt—B3 

10. B—QR3 PxP(?) 

A typical tactician, H. Steiner 
gives up the centre for the sake 
| of a tactical idea. 


30. 

31. PxR! 


RxR 
P—Q4 
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11. PxP P—B5 | 

12. O—O—0 Kt—KR4 

This Knight diversion is the 

logical way to follow up the idea 

introduced by 10. PxP. 

But it should be clear that 
tactical skirmishes favour White , 


here, as he is 
developed. 

the better 

13. B—K4 

p—KKta 

14. Kt—Q5 

With this White 

seizes the 

initiative. 


14. 

Q-Qi 

15. B—QKt2 

16. Kt(2)—-B4 

P—B6 

The dare-devil Stoltz naturally 


disdains to win the KBP by 
16. Kt—Ktl. His move con¬ 
tains both advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. 

16. B—Kt4 

17. B x KtPi? 


the sacrifice is wrong. Correct 

was the counter sacrifice 17. 

Kt x Kt; 18. P x Kt, R x P!; 19. 
Kt x R, B x Kt ch; 20. K—Ktl, 
PxB; 21. QxP, Q—Kt4; 22. 
Q—K8 ch, Q—Ktl, and White 
must either exchange Queens or 
else retreat passively to Kl; P— 
Q5 ch naturally achieves nothing 
against .... Kt—K4. Here 
Stoltz certainly had luck on his 
side! 

18. QxP Kt—Kt2 

Here 18. KtxKt?; 

19. P xKt, R xP does not help 
in view of 20. Q—R5ch, K— 
Ktl; 21. Kt x R, B x Kt ch; 22. 
K—Ktl, and White is well on 
top. 


19. P—KR4 

20. PxB 

21. Q—R6 ch 

22. Kt—K3 

23. Q—Kt5 

24. P—Q5!? 


B x Kt ch 
B—B4 
B—R2 
R—B3 
R—Kt3 



The reckless Stoltz does not 
like solid moves such as 17. Q— 
Q2; he makes use of the first 
good opportunity to throw him¬ 
self into a sacrifice. 

17. .... PxB? 

The immediate acceptance of 


There are players who dream 
of bringing off a Queen sacrifice 
somehow, and this must have 
been the case here. Although 
White maintains a winning posi¬ 
tion even after the Queen sacri¬ 
fice, at the same time there are 
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several points which are not 
clear. On the other hand, the 
prosaic 24. QxQch, KtxQ; 

25. P—Q5, K—Ktlj 26. P—R5, 

R—Kt7 (or 26. R—R8; 

27. Kt—Kt4, etc.); 27. P—R6, 
Kt—B4; 28. Kt x R, P x Kt; 

29. R—R2 wins quickly. 

24. RxQ? 

This leads to a loss. 24. 

Kt—K2! brought about a com¬ 
plex situation. 25. QR—Ktl 
probably wins then, but both 

25. P—KB5, RxQ; 26. PxR, 
Kt x BP and 25. P—R5, RxQ; 

26. PxR, Q—Kll; 27. P—R6 (or 

27. P—Kt6, KtxKtP), Q—Kt8 
are rather in Black's favour. 


25. RP x R Kt—K2 

If 25.K—Ktl, the correct 

continuation is 26. P—Kt6l, 
BxP; 27. PxKt followed by 

28. QR—Ktl or 28. P—KB5. 

26. Kt—Kt4? 

Weak; 26. P-—KB51 was cor¬ 
rect. 

26. Q—QB17 

For the third time Stoltz is 
lucky! His opponent fails to 

find the defence 26.Q—Kl!, 

which leads to Black’s advantage 
after both 27. R—R6, Q—Kt3; 

28. RxQ, B XR; 29. Kt—B6, 
Kt(Kt2)—B41 and 27. Kt—B6, 
Q—Kt3; 28. KtxB, Q X Kt; 

29. P—Kt6, Kt x KtP; 30. R x 
Q ch, K xR. 

27. P—Kt6! 

At last he takes a tight grip 
on his opponent. If now 

27.Kt x KtP, then 28. Kt— 

B6, Kt—Bl; 29. QR—Ktl, Q— 
B4; 30. KtxB, Kt—Kt3; 

31. Kt—B6 ch and wins. 
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27. Q x Kt 

28. RxBch K—Ktl 

29. R x Kt ch, K—Bl 

30. R—B7 ch K—Kl 

81. R—Kl Q x KtP 

82. R(l) x Kt ch K—Ql 

88. B—B6 QxB 

84. RxQ 

Black lost by exceeding the 
time limit. 

A typical game involving sac¬ 
rificial and time-pressure luck. 
The tournament jury awarded 
this ‘blemished jewel’ the First 
Brilliancy Prize. 


Keres-Fuderer. King's Indian 
Defence. Hastings, 1954/55 

1. P—Q4 Kt—KB3 

2. P—QB4 P—KKt8 

3. Kt—QB3 B—Kt2 

4. P—K4 P—Q3 

5. P—B4 P—B4 

6. P xP 

The modern method of hand¬ 
ling the Four Pawns' Attack. 

6. Q—R4 

7. B—Q3 QxBP 

8. Kt—B3 Kt—B3 

9. Q—K2 B—Kt5 

10. B—K3 Q—KR4 

10. B xKt; 11. QxB, 

Q—Kt5 is unsatisfactory in view 
of 12. 0—0!, Q xKtP?; 13. Kt— 
Kt5l 

11.0—0 B x Kt? 

Preparing an unsound sacri¬ 
fice; correct is 11. Kt— 

Q2. 

12. RxB Kt—KKt5 

13. R—R3 Kt—Q5 

14. B x Kt B x B ch 

15. K—Bl Kt x P ch 

16. K—Kl Q—Kt5 
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pawn weaknesses can play on 
with equal prospects. The 
co rect continuation for White is 
therefore 17. Kt—Kt5!, B—Kt3; 
18. K—Ql, Q x BP; 19. P— 
KKt3, Q—Kt5; 20. R x Kt, Q x 
KtP; 21. K—B2, and here the 
three pawns are not adequate 
compensation for the Knight, 
with the result that White re¬ 
tains the advantage. 

17. Q—Q2? 

Fuderer’s luck. Instead of 
t apping the Knight, Keres loses 
the exchange! 

17. QxR 

18. PxQ Kt—B6ch 

Kt5; 20. R x Kt, Q x KtP, and > 19. K—K2 Kt x Q 

though White has won the 20. K x Kt B x Kt ch 

Knight, Black has three pawns I 21. K x B P—K4 

for it and in view of White’s Black won on the 49th move. 


Misfortune in Sacrifice 

As distinct from luck, which presupposes the co-operation of external 
factors, misfortune in chess is as a rule self-inflicted; as Tarrasch 
maintained, it is bad play. Only in cases of irregular or unequal 
conditions of play can one plead exception to this, and we do not want 
to go into those here. The examples which we give are selected from 
games where the sacrificer’s courageous plans have gone astray as 
though by misfortune. Thus one can speak of ‘bad luck in the 
position* and of the misfortune to have overlooked some small point. 
Anyhow, it is a good excuse to call it misfortune! 

Keres-Fischer. Sicilian Defence. 9. 0—0—0 QKt—Q2 

Bled, 1959 10. B—K2 

1 p_j£4 p_QB4 More usual is 10. B—Q8; the 

2 Kt KB3 P Q3 text move already envisages the 

3_ p Q4 P x P following combination. 


4. Kt x P Kt—KBS 

5. Kt—QB3 P—QR3 10. P—Kt4 

6. B—KKt5 P—K3 11. B x Kt Kt x B 

7. P—B4 B—K2 12. P—K5 B—Kt2 

8. Q—B3 Q—B2 


t l* 1 ! 1 ' 


mm, mm 




In this interesting position 
everything depends on whether 
the daring Knight can get out or 
not After 17 . K— Ql there 

follows 17.B x Kt; 18. P x 

B. Q y BP: 19 . P—Kta. Q— 
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13. P x Kt! 

An imaginative Queen sacri¬ 
fice, that is sound enough. White 
finally obtains Rook, Knight and 
pawn for the Queen and several 
tempi. On the other hand, the 
ensuing semi-endgame requires 
very precise handling. 

Instead of the sacrifice, 18. Q— 
Kt3 had less to recommend it; 
Black has somewhat the better 

of it after 13. P x P; 

14. P x P, Kt—Q2; 15. Q x P, 

QxP. 


13. B x Q 

14. BxB BxP 

The alternative 14.R— 

QBl; 15. B—B6 ch, K—Bl; 
16. P x B ch, QxP; 17. KR— 
Kl leaves White with three 
minor pieces and an attack for 
the Queen and pawn, a situation 
which probably favours White. 

15. B xR P—Q4 

16. B xP 

To play to retain the whole of 
the material compensation by 
16. B—B6 ch, K—K2; 17. QKt— 
K2 was a dubious plan, as Black 
can secure good prospects by 

continuing with 17. R— 

QKtl. By sacrificing his Bishop 


White forcibly simplifies into a 
promising semi-endgame. 

16. B x Kt 

If 16.Q xP ch; 17. K— 

Ktl, B x Kt, then 18. B—B6 ch, 
K—K2; 19. Kt—K2 followed by 

20. Kt x B is good for White. 

17. RxB PxB 

18. KtxQP Q—B4 

19. R—Kl ch K—Bl 

20. P—B3 P—KR4 

21. P—B5? 

It is Keres’ misfortune that he 
fails to play with the necessary 
precision in a delicate situation. 
Instead of the faulty text move, 

21. R—K5! would have main¬ 
tained the advantage. 

21. R—R3 

22. P—B6 P x P 

With 2 2.R xP; 23. Kt x 

R, P x Kt Black could have 
achieved an equal game, 

23. Kt—B4? 

A further weak move, after 
which the advantage pa ses to 
Black. 23. Kt—K3 was better. 

23. P—R5 

24. R—Q8 ch K—Kt2 

25. R{1)—K8 Q—Kt8 ch 

26. K—Q2 Q—B7 ch 

27. Kt—K2 R—Kt3 

28. P—KKt3 P—B4 

After this it is clear that 

Fischer has the advantage. 

29. R—Kt8 ch K—B3 

30. R x R ch P x R 

81. P xP Q xP(2) 

32. R—Q4 Q—R8 

33. K—B2 K—K4 

84. P—R4 Q—KB8 

35. Kt—Bl Q—Kt7 ch 

36. K—Kt3 PxPch 
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37. 

K—R3 

Q—QB7 

38. 

Kt—Q8 ch 

K—B3 

39. 

Kt—B5 

Q—B8 

40. 

R xP 

Q—K6 

41. 

Kt xP 

P—B5 

42. 

R—Q4 

K—B4! 

43. 

Kt—Kt4 

Q—K2 

44. 

K—Kt3 

QxP 

45. 

Kt—Q3 

P—Kt4 

46. 

P—B4 

Q—Kte 

47. 

P—B5 

P—B6 

48. 

K—B4 

P—B7 

49. 

Kt xP 

Q xKt 

50. 

P—B6 

QxP 

51. 

K—B5 

Q—B6 ch 

52. 

K—Q5 

P—Kt5 

53. 

R—B4 

Q—K4 
m te 


Keres-Tal. English. Opening. 
Bled, 1959 

1. P—QB4 Kt—KB3 

2. Kt—QB8 P—KKt8 

3. P—KKt3 B—Kt2 

4. B—Kt2 0—0 

5. P—B4 

This leads to an irregular varia¬ 
tion of the English that puts no 
difficulties in Black’s way. 


5. 

P—B4 

6. Kt—B3 

P—Q4 

7. PxP 

Kt x P 

8. 0—0 

Kt—B2 

9. P—Kt3 

Kt—B3 

10. B—Kt2 

R—Ktl 

11. Kt—QR4 

B xB 

12. Kt x B 

P—Kt3 

13. Kt—B4 

B—Kt2 

14. P—K3 

Kt—Q4 

15. P—QRa 

P—K3 

16. Q—B2 

Q—K2 


17. P—KKt4? 

Owing to the unclear situation 
in the centre this move appears 
premature. White ought to have 
played 17. Q—Kt2. 


17. P—QKt4 

18. Kt(4)—K5 Kt x Kt 

19. P x Kt QR—B1 

This threatens .... P—B5 

and thereby exposes some of the 
shortcomings of White's position. 

20. P—QR4 P—Kt5 

21. R—B2 P—QR4 

22. P—R4 

The attempt to counter the 

threat of 22. P—B5 by 

22. B—Bl fails; for Black replies 
22. . . Kt—Kt3, threatening 

.... B x Kt followed by .... 
Q—Kt4. 

22. Q—B2 

23. Q—Kt2 P—B5 

24. PxP Q x BP 

25. Kt—Q4 B—Rll 

A good waiting move in a 

position that is already com¬ 
fortable for Black. 

26. B—Bl Q—B4 

27. Kt—Kt3? 

By 27. Kt—Kt5l White would 
have retained chances of equalis¬ 
ing; the text move yields the 
advantage to Black. 

27. Q—B2 

28. B—R6? 


269 
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White is ensnared in a well 
camouflaged trap. He should 
have played 28. R—QBl. 

28. KtxP! 

A fine and correct sacrificial 
idea. If now 29. P x Kt, then 

29 . Q—B3 followed by 

30 .QxB, while 29. BxR 

is answered by 29. Q— 

B3; 30. R—KR2, KtxP; 

31. R—QBl, Q—KB6; 32. P— 
Q4, Kt—K61 

29. R—QBl Q—K2! 

30. P x Kt 

If 30. BxR, Black decides 

matters by 30. QxP, 

threatening both .... Q—R8 
mate and .... Q—Kt6 ch, etc. 

30. QxP 

81. K—Bl Q—R6 ch 

32. K—K2 QxKtPch 

33. K—Q2 KR—Ql ch 

34. Kt—Q4 Q—Kt6 

35. R—KB4 RxR? 
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Here for once it is the mighty 
Tal that proves a victim of 
misfortune. He relaxes for a 
moment, unnecessarily yields the 
QB file to the opponent and 
forfeits his advantage. Correct 
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was 35.Q—Kt7 ch; 36. B— 

K2, Q—Q4, winning a fourth 
pawn for the sacrificed piece and 
retaining the attack against the 
insecure white King. 

36. QxR Q—Kt7 ch 

37. B—K2 Q—Q4 

38. Q—B7 R—Q2 

39. Q—B4 

Forcing the exchange of 
Queens. After 39. Q—B8 ch 
Black would have had to play for 

a draw by 39. R—Ql, 

since 89. K—Kt2? failed 

against 40. B—B3, Q—R7 ch; 
41. K—Kl. 

89. K—Kt2? 

The losing move. 89. 

P—R4 would probably have 
drawn. 

40. Q x Q B x Q 

41. B—Kt5 R—B2 

42. P—K4 B—Rl 

The sealed move; :f 42. 

B—Kt2, a possible continuation 
was 43. B—K8, R—K2; 44. B x 
P!, R x B; 45. Kt x P ch followed 
by 46. RxR and 47. Kt—Q8 ch. 


48. 

K—K3 

R—B6 ch 

44. 

B—Q3 

P—Kt6 

45. 

R—Bl 

R—B4 

46. 

KtxP 

RxP 

47. 

R—Bl! 

R—R4 

48. 

R—B7 

K—B3 

49. 

Kt—B5 

K—K4 

50. Kt—Q7ch 

K—Q3 

51. 

R—R7 

P—K4 

52. 

RxB 

K x Kt 

53. 

R x P 

R—R6 ch 

54. 

K—Q2 

R—R7 ch 

55. 

K—B3 

P—R4 

56. 

R—R7 ch 

K—B3 

57. 

RxP 

P—Kt4 

58. 

P—R5 

P—Kt5 

59. 

P—R6 

R—R7 
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60. B—B4 R—R8 One of the few games in which 

61. R—Bl R xR one can talk of TaFs misfortune 

62. B x R P—R5 in sacrifice—and particularly in 

63. B—K2 P—Kt6 so far as he ruined a splendid, 

64. B—Bl Resigns sound idea by weak play later on. 

Steinitz’ Missed ‘Immortal’ 

The following game, with which we close our book, may serve as an 
example of a number of aspects of sacrificial chess. First there is a 
double-Rook sacrifice, then a half-correct sacrifice with a drawing 
clause and finally that curious phenomenon which we call ‘bad luck in 
the position’. In fact, it is as if a demon is up to his tricks in the 
critical position, blocking the brave sacrificer’s way in every possible 


variation . . . 

Steinitz-Winawer. French 
Defence. Vienna , 1882 

1. P—K4 P—K3 

2. P—K5 P—KB3 

The move 2. P—K5, which 

Steinitz favoured, is best ans¬ 
wered by 2.P—Q3; 3. P x 

P. BxP. 

3. P—Q4 P—QB4 

4. QPxP 

This achieves nothing; better 
was 4. B—Q3. 

4. BxP 

5. Kt—QB3 Q—B2 

6. B—KB4 Q—Kt3(?) 

Black could have gained the 

advantage by 6.Kt—B3!; 

7. Kt—Kt5 (if 7. P x P?, Q x B; 

8. P x P, there follows 8.Q— 

K4 ch, etc.), Q—Kt3. White 
answers the text move with a 
combination that should have 
resulted in a draw. 

7. Q—Q2I BxPch 

8. Q xB Q xP 

9. K—Q2 Q x R 

10. Kt—Kt5 Kt—QR3 

Good for White was 10. 

PxP (or 10. K—Ql; 

11. Q—B5); 11. Kt—Q6 ch, K— 


K2 (or 11.K—Ql; 12. B x 

P); 12. Kt x B ch, K—Ql; 13. B— 
Kt5 ch, K x Kt; 14. Q—B8 ch, 
K—B2; 15. B—Q8 ch, K—B3; 
16. Kt—B3, etc. 

11. Kt—Q6ch K—Bl 

12. B xKt P xB 

13. Q—B5 Kt—K2 

14. Kt—K2! Q x R 

15. PxP PxP 

16. B—R6ch 

Steinitz is not satisfied with the 
draw which he could have had by 
16. Q—KR5, Kt—Kt3; 17. Q— 
R6ch, K—Ktl; 18. Kt—K8, 
K—B2; 19. Kt—Q6ch, K— 

Ktl; 20. Kt—K8, etc. 

16. K—Ktl 
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This is the crucial position. 
White can still obtain a draw, but 
he loses if he tries to win. First, 
here is the drawing continuation: 

17. Kt—K4!, K—B2!; 18. Kt— 

Q6 ch, K—Ktl (18.K— 

Kt8? would lose against 19. Kt— 
B4 ch followed by 20. Q—R5 ch); 

19. Kt—K4!, etc. That Black 

must play 17.K—B2! is 

demonstrated by the following 
variations. 

(1) 17. Kt—Kt3?; 

18. KtxPch, K—B2; 19. Q— 

B2, K—K2; 20. B—Kt5, K— 
Q3; 21. Kt—K4 ch, K—B2; 

22. Q—B5 ch, K—Ktl; 23. Q— 
Q6 ch and 24. Kt—B5 mate. 

(2) 17.P—Q3?; 18. Q— 

B7!, K—B2 (or 18. Q x , 

RP; 19. Q x Kt, Q x B ch; 

20. K—Kl, Q—R5 ch; 

21. Kt(2)—Kt3 followed by 

22. KtxPch, etc.); 19. Kt x 
P ch, etc. 

(3) 17. Q x RP? (or 

17 . Q x KtP?; 18. Q x Kt, 

etc.); 18. QxKt, and White 
wins as in Variation (2). 

Now White’s many winning at¬ 
tempts, all of which prove faulty, 
must be mentioned. 

(A) 17. KtxB?, RxKt; 

18. Q x Kt, Q x KtP, and now 
if 19. QxQP, Black wins by 
19.Q—Q4ch. 

(B) 17. Q—B7? (or 17. Q— 
QR5?, B—Kt2!; 18. Kt x B, Q x 
KtP, etc.), Kt—B3; 18. Kt x B, 
Q x KtP, and Black wins. 

(C) 17. Q—KR5?, Kt—Kt3; 

18. Q—B3 (if 18. Kt—KB4, 
then either 18.R—Ktl or 

18 .Q—KB8), QxRP, and 

Black wins. 

(D) 17. Kt—KB4?, QxRP; 
18. Q—KR5 (an interesting idea, 
which is one tempo too late), 
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QxQ; 19. KtxQ, Kt—Q4; 
20. P—B4, B—Kt2; 21. P x 
Kt, R—KBl; 22. B x R, KxB; 

23. KtxB, R—Ktl, with ad¬ 
vantage to Black. 

(E) 17. Kt—B5?, Kt—Kt3l; 
18. Kt—B4, and now Black 
has just the one winning move 
18. B—Kt2! Other de¬ 

fences are not clear. If (instead 
of 18. Kt—B4) 18. Q—B7, 
K—B2; 19. Kt—Q6 ch, K—K2; 

20. Q—B5, then simply 20. 

Q x KtP; for the discovered check 
leads only to the win of a piece, 
after which Black consolidates 
his position. 

These variations do not ex¬ 
haust the many possibilities in 
this intricate position, which 
at first glance appears won for 
White. When one attempts to 
track down the win it is as if a 
cunning chess sprite turns every¬ 
thing in the position against the 
courageoussacrificer. No wonder 
that after such experiences one 
speaks of ‘bad luck in the posi¬ 
tion’ . . . 

17. Q—Q4? 

Steinitz fails to find the draw¬ 
ing move 17. Kt—K4l and with 
the text move supplements the 
above catalogue of possible mis¬ 
takes. The game is now lost for 
him. 


17. 

Q xRPI 

18. B—B4 

Q—R4 

19. Q x BP 

Kt—Q4 

20. Q—Q8 ch 

K—Kt2 

21. Q—R5 

KtxB 

22. Q—B8 ch 

P—K4 

28. KtxKt 

Q—Kt4 

24. P—Kt8 

R—Bl 

25. Kt—K4 

Q—K2 

26. Kt—Q5 

Q—K8 
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27. Kt—B7 Q—R3 ch 29. K—K3 then 29.Q— 

Resigns Kt8 ch is decisive. 

If 28. K—K2, Q—R7ch; 

This missed ‘immortal’ of the great Steinitz is a strange game. It 
may serve as a warning that Caissa does not always remember to 
help the brave sacrificer; quite often she smiles on the player with 
more booty in his chess bag. . . . 



